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THE 



SCOUEGE OF THE^DCEAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

And hast thou marked the pensive shade 
That many a time obscures my brow ? — Moore. 

The first scene of this humble drama opens in New York, at a 
period when the Island City, though not possessing the extent and 
magnificence of the present day, was still the most important among 
all her rivals of the sea-board. 

Her excellent harbor, together with the many commercial advan- 
tages offered by her particular locality, had drawn both foreign and 
domestic traffic to her shores, and she was even then fast attaining 
that pre-eminence which, in the space of little more than half a cen- 
tury, not only elevated her, in point of wealth and size, above all her 
sisters of the Union, but has also conceded to her an important rank 
amdngst the mighty emporiums of the world. < 

This narrative commences at a time when much excitement pre- 
vailed throughout the colonies. The indignation of the Americans 
had been aroused by the oppressive measures of the British Parlia- 
ment, and a general spirit of dissatisfaction was manifested from Maine 
to Georgia. 

Some time previous, George Grenville had introduced into the 
House of Commons that famous bill which first awoke the patient 
colonist to a sense of the tyranny of Great Britain, and though their 
remonstrances proved successful in obtaining its repeal in the year 
after its passage, that spirit of resistance and insubordination to the 
measures of their rulers continued to augment, until it finally caused 
the mighty revolution that forever severed the political bonds that had 
before united the two countries. 

A heavy frigate and two smaller vessels of war swung at their 
moorings oS the southern end of Manhattan Island, fit emblems of 
the jealousy of that mighty power that sent them forth, to assert and 
maintain their supremacy over the rest of the world. An observer 
conversant with nautical affairs^ Height have: perceived at a glance 
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that they had entered the harhor for a prolonged stay ; all their sails, 
with the exception of the topsails, spanker, and jib, were unbent ; 
the lighter yards were stowed in the rigging instead of being at their 
proper stations aloft, and the nakedness of the spars betrayed the 
absence of that delicate gear that characterizes a vessel ready for 
sea ; the lower yards were nicely paralleled to each other, describing 
right angles with the firm and well-supported spars to which they 
were attached ; and the running rigging belonging to the few sails 
that still remained uyn their respective yards was as taut as the 
strings of a well-tunm harp ; the long bla^k guns looked out upon 
the scene with their usual gloom, but the peaceful contour of every 
other feature disrobed them of that fearful aspect they might wear in 
a more hostile situation. Presently the loud clear strokes of the bell, 
giving forth the hour of eight, were heard almost simultaneously from 
the three ships, whilst the banner of England rose to their peaks, 
fluttered for a moment, and then gave forth their blazoned fields to the 
breeze ; this was the signal for a dozen of the same gaudy ensigns to 
be unfurled over more than one structure in and about New York. 
Twenty years afterwards saw a different flag waving upon the scene, 
but as yet the mighty declaration of July, 1776, existed only \a the 
dreams and hopes of the American patriot. 

Upon one of the city wharves stood two individuals, whom we 
would particularize from amongst a number of others that were loung- 
ing about with the air of men who have a curiosity that they are will- 
ing to satisfy with any and every object that may be presented. The 
younger of the two in question might be about twenty years in age, 
although the deep, thoughtful expression of his briw certainly be- 
longed to a maturer time of life ; he was delicately though beautifully 
formed, and the attitude in which he had placed his person served to 
exemplify the grace and ease of his demeanor ; his mouth was rigid 
in expression, his eyes dark, deep, and penetrating, and his hair black 
as the wing of the raven ; his cheek was pale, and his features digni- 
fied, and calm ; there was in his appearance no touch of that character- 
istic levity that generally belongs to officers of his grade, for he was 
a midshipman, as his uniform intimated; but, on the contrary, there 
was all that hauteur that we associate with the idea of one who com- 
mands. The other individual was the boatswain of the frigate, a well- 
made athletic man, with a pair of tremendous black whiskers, and a 
coat of fine broadcloth, which, however, seemed to have been made 
for a still larger individual than the wearer. It appeared upon inter- 
rogation, that the liberty of Mr. Spikes had some time before been 
stopped for a little indiscretion whilst on terra firma, and he, the said 
Mr. Spikes, being in need of an outer garment, did instruct and au- 
thorize John Cartridge, gunner of his majesty's frigate Ganymede, to 
be measured for the same, and cause it to be made and dispatched oi^ 
board to him, the aforementioned Spikes. 

"There goes the flag of old England,*' said the youth, as the bunt- 
ing arose to the peaks of the vessels of war: "I never behold that 
banner without feeliii^ the'.two Op{}osite emotions of veneration and 
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dislike ; there is food for both the admiration and displeasare of man- 
kind in the contemplation of that emblem." This was uttered partly 
in soliloquy, and partly in address to the boatswain. 

^' It's dev'lish strange, Mr. Everett, that you should speak in that 
kind o' way of the flag you sarve under," muttered Spikes; "but I 
suppose you, being a colonist born, don't altogether trim your ideas 
on the same tack with the chaps in p^urliament. It's nat'ral, you 
know, to have a kind o' hankering after the place o' one's birth ; but as 
to that piece o' bunting, sir, begging your pardon for my bluntness, 
I've fought under it, bled under it, and d — n me if I wouldn't like to 
die under it." 

" While I applaud your sentiments, Mr. Spikes," returned the youth, 
calmly but impressively, "let me wish you to understand that I cast 
no shadow of disrespect upon yon ensign. I would only say, that 
whilst I remember the thousand scenes of glory with which it is asso- 
ciated, I cannot forget that it has invaded the peace of unofiending 
nations, and carried death, terror, and slavery, as the price of victory, 
to the hearts and homes of nearly every Christian and Infidel of the 
known world." 

" As to that, Mr. Everett, I've nothing to say ; if the king chooses 
to have a hand in what's going on abroad, Frederick Spikes is not the 
man to ask him the why and the wherefore." 

"You are a loyal subject, Mr. Spikes, and I wish I could add, a rea- 
sonable one." 

" I don't know what you term reason," resumed the boatswain ; 
"you're a strange young man, Mr. Everett, and often spin out some 
singular ideas. I s'pose, however, it's what the knowing ones call 
philosophy. Howsomever it don't suit me. Whatever his majesty 
chooses to undertake, I'll be d — d if I don't back him in, always beg- 
ging your pardon for my bluntness, sir." 

"Then," resumed the midshipman, "you are at all times willing 
to become the instrument to enforce the unjust decrees of your sove- 
reign ; is it so ? Do I understand you to say that you will oppress 
the innocent, burn, plunder, and destroy, without another license than 
the will of any tyrant who may claim your allegiance ?" 

" Look ye, Mr. Everett," returned Spikes, somewhat warmly, "you 
know I love ye, as does every officer and man in the ship, with the 
exception of the first Luff, and he, d — n him, hardly knows a swab 
from a slush tub, so that his good will is like a reefer's wardrobe, not 
worth having; you know I've taken some little trouble to larn you 
how to fit rigging, knot, clinch, splice, and all that sort o' thing, and 
you must now excuse me when I tell you, that had any one else 
coupled the epithet of tyrant with the name of his majesty, God bless 
him, d — n me if I wouldn't have sarved him out a ration of slap chops 
that he'd have remembered forever and a day after." 

"I must congratulate myself, then," said the youth, with a smile, 
" upon having secured the esteem of Mr. Spikes : but I am still un- 
answered." 

" Right or wrong, I love my king, and will sarve him ; I have eaten 
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his bread from a boy, and d — n me if it shall be said that Frederick 
Spikes Qver hailed after the name of that chap Judas." 

The midshipman regarded the speaker with a look of mingled sor- 
row and admiration ; no wonder, thought he, that England triumphs 
over the world; upheld by such spirits as those, to what supremacy 
might she not arrive ? When men cease to exercise the dear preroga- 
tive of thinking for tliemselves, and allow their actions to be guided 
by the will of a monarch, then. does that country over whose destiny 
he presides becojne invincible. Here is a being, thought he, that 
will rush into battle, fight and die without even inquiring or heeding 
the cause for which he is periling the first gift of God to his creatures. 
It was some time before Everett again spoke, and when he did his 
speech had taken the hue of his feelings, and the tenor of his discourse 
was more in an instructive than in an interrogative strain. 

'* You cannot but be aware," said he, "of the injustice with which 
the mother country is at present oppressing these her colonies? By 
what right does she arrogate the authority of taxing them ? You see 
the spirit of opposition has already been aroused amongst them. They 
cry loudly against the measures of parliament, and that body, instead 
of repealing her disgusting enactments, send armed forces here to en- 
force them. What must be the result of all this ? Tell me, do you 
think that three millions of men, separated by an immense ocean from 
that country which governs them, and possessing an extent of territory 
infinitely superior, will long tamely submit to such impositions? As- 
suredly not. A revolution is now fermenting in' this land; we behold 
the indications of it daily ; and mark me ! the time is not very far dis- 
tant, when another than yon ensign will float from the flag-staff of that 
battery. But here comes the boat, and with your permission we will 
waive the subject." 

Fifteen minutes afterwards the midshipman and his companion stood 
upon the quarter-deck of his Britannic majesty's frigate Ganymede. 

G^rge Everett, though connected with the most ancient families 
of Virginia, was himself, an orphan. Like many other youths of the 
colonies, he had entered the naval service of Great Britain ; and had 
performed, at the period of his introduction to the reader, a probation 
of more than three years. During this time, his correct and gentle- 
manly deportment had gained for him the esteem of all with whom he 
sailed. But there was one individual, who for a trifling offence, and 
one which none but a narrow mind could have remeitabered, conceived 
a dislike to Everett, which he did not fail to manifest in a thousand 
little ways. 

This person was the first lieutenant of the frigate, the officer, of all 
on board, who had the power of rendering the ship pleasant or disa- 
greeable to her inmates. If there was any unpleasant duty to per- 
form, George was always selected for its execution ; if, on the other 
handf there was any service to be done which was more honorable 
than another, George was always excluded from amongst those who 
were detailed for it. If a ball was given on shore, George was de- 
tained on board tinder some trivial pretext, and if it took place on 
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board, he was dispatched to the shore for ^e accomplishment of some 
trifling and useless errand. 

Such treatment could not fail to irritate the feelings of a high- 
spirited boy, and day after day he became more and more disgusted 
with a career, which to him was one continued series of humiliation 
and petty oppression : from a thoughtful and reserved youth, he be- 
came stern and melancholy, until at length a final revolution had 
taken place in both his character and habits. 

But there was another, a more powerful and nobler motive, too, 
which rendered his situation intolerable. In consequence of the dif- 
ference between the mother country and her colonies, he was often 
compelled in his duty to the first to act against the interests of the 
latter; being himself a colonist by birth, this was to bis feelings a 
source of extreme pain, and knowing that a revolution was fast hasten- 
ing, he secretly resolved to throw off his allegiance at its earliest out- 
break, and enrol himself in the ranks of his countrymen. To this his 
mind had been fully made up, not from the hasty impulse of a thought- 
less and prejudiced moment, but from mature deliberation and well- 
timed reflection. An incident occurred, however, to bring his deter- 
mination into immediate practice, whilst at the same time it illustrated 
a fresh instance of the first lieutenant's tyranny. 

When midshipman Everett gained the deck of the Ganymede, he 
was told by the officer of the deck that Mr. Stanley desired to speak 
with him. 

** Do you wish td see me, sir?** said George, politely touching his 
cap to the first lieutenant, whom he found promenading the poop. 

"Yes, sir, I do," said Stanley, looking with all the sternness he 
could muster upon the upright and elegant form of the midshipman. 

" Well, sir, I am at your service," responded George, coloring 
under the rude examination of the other. 

"Why, sir," said Stanley, " in disobedience to my orders, did you 
remain on shore last night ?" 

" Because I was so unfortunate as to arrive at the wharf after the 
sundown boat had left it, and your regulations forbid our coming 
alongside in another conveyance.'' 

" Why were you too late?" demanded Stanley. 

" Why, sir?" repeated the midshipman. 

" Yes, why, sir — do I not speak plainly — why, sir— why were you 
too late ?" 

" Because," said Everett, " as I told you before, I arrived at the 
wharf after the boat had departed.*' 

This was spoken with the utmost calmness ; that excitement the 
countenance of George had at first exhibited passed away, as if he 
deemed the man before him unworthy of his anger, and he stood up 
cool and serene ; while on the other hand Stanley was excited with 
rage both by his hatred for the midshipman, and the calmness he dis- 
played in what had just taken place* 

" Go aloft, sir,'* said he, frowning upon our hero, and pointing au- 
thoritatively to the rigging. 
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Everett moved not. 

"Go aloft, sir!'' 

Still \he midshipman was motionless. 

*' Am I not your superior officer ?'* asked the lieutenant. 

" In rank, sir, you are ; in nothing else,'' replied Everett. 

"Instantly go aloft,'* repeated Stanley, stamping with ire. 

" Never!'* was the firm reply. 

Our hero folded his arms upon his breast, and the lieutenant stood 
regarding him for one moment as if he would devour him with his 
eyes, then forgetting his dignity and himself, he caught the midship- 
man by the collar of his coat, with the intention of forcing him to the 
lower shrouds ; but George turned, and with one blow felled the in- 
sulter to the deck. 

" D — d tyrant,'* muttered he, between his clenched teeth, as he 
placed his foot upon the fallen lieutenant, " thus do I scorn you." 

"I arrest you, Mr. Everett,'' said the marine lieutenant, after 
George had been separated from his enemy. The midshipman bowed, 
and in obedience to the authority, gave up his sword. 



CHAPTER II. 

Murdoch of Alpine, prove thy speed, 

For ne'er had Alpine's son such need. — Scott. 

Left to the solitude of his own thoughts, George found leisure to 
reflect upon the incidents which had just taken place. He was too 
conversant with the regulations of the service not to be aware of the 
heavy penalty he had incurred. To strike a superior officer while in 
the lawful execution of his duty was punishable with death ; for this, 
however, our hero did not fear, as so great a sacrifice to even the 
discipline of a king's ship would scarcely be demanded ; but then 
there would be an ordeal to pass nearly as painful ; his persecutor 
would demand a court martial, and the most lenient punishment they 
could award woul^ be expulsion from the service ; the disgrace of 
this, the tediousness of the operation of a trial, and a thousand un- 
pleasant attendant circumstances flashed upon him with a distressing 
conviction of the impropriety of his conduct ; yet no one could detect 
in that slightly contracted brow, and decided eye, the slightest indication 
of regret for what had been done. There was much to be offered in our 
hero's extenuation, but whether these palliating circumstances would 
be taken into consideration by his judges was a matter over which 
Everett pondered in doubt; his offence was aggravated, so heinous, 
and so entirely subversive of discipline, that he deemed the prejudices 
of every one would be roused against him. 

It was not long before Captain Bangor sent a messenger desiring 
an interview with the young offender. 
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" Mr. Everett,'* said he, 'with sternness, " are you aware of the 
heavy punishment that awaits your offence of to-day?'' 

" I am aware,'* returned the midshipman, " that it can at farthest 
but be a forfeit of my life." 

. "And that itself, young man, would be but a just penalty for so 
great a breach of discipline. Strike your superior officer! — why, Mr. 
Everett, do you not marvel that you could in your most* forgetful 
moment be so rash?" 

" My conduct in that affair. Captain Bangor, wasthe result of cool 
deliberation ; were the circumstances to occur again I should act in 
the same manner. Mr. Stanley, sir, forgot the dignity due to his 
station, and the respect to which I, as an officer, was entitled. He 
personally insulted me, and I knocked him down." 

" Is there not a tribunal, young man, to appeal to when aggrieved ?" 
|said the commander, warmly; "or are you so high-spirited that you 
could not bear a slight reproof from one who is your superior in years 
as well as rank ?" 

" To the first question, I reply that I adopted the only alternative 
the exigency of the moment demanded and my own feelings dictated. 
To the second, I must add, that I have not been so high-spirited as 
to prevent a thousand indignities from having been put upon me by 
the same individual ; he has marked me out, sir, as the butt of his 
petty tyranny and malevolence. Ask amongst your officers, sir, of 
the treatment I have always received at the hands of your first 
lieutenant.'' 

" Well, well, George," said Captain Bangor, a little softened, for 
the words of the midshipmai\ carried their truth along with them, "all 
this may be so; in fact, I have heard as much, and have reproved 
Stanley severely for it; it is in consideration of this that he has con- 
sented to push the matter no farther, provided you atone for your mis- 
conduct by an apology; now go, my boy, see Stanley, and arrange 
the thing amicably." 

Everett shook his head with a mournful smile. 

" Captain Bangor," said he, " were I certain that death and eternal 
disgrace awaited me, I would not purchase a redemption from it at so 
humiliating a price — you mistake his clemency, sir; he has committed 
himself, and is fearful that pushing this affair to extremities would 
bring circumstances to light discreditable to himself." 

" Recollect, sir, the disgrace that must be the award of a court 
martial; recollect that your prospects in the service may be blighted 
forever." 

" I have thought of all these things. Captain Bangor," said Everett, 
mildly. 

"And will not apologize?" 

" And will not," responded the midshipman. 

"To your apartment, then," said the captain, sternly, rising from 
his seat, " and await the consequences of your obstinacy." 

Captain Bangor, unlike most naval commanders, was a good- 
natured, easy man, who loved his officers, and contributed by every 
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means in his power to their comfort; in return for this he was respected 
by them all, and there was not one in the ship, to use the phraseology 
of a certain Frederick Spikes, who wouldn't have gone to merry 
h — 1 for him ; but he, like every one else, had his weak side, and 
this was the circumstance of his being led away by the prejudices 
and opinions of his first lieutenant. "A d — d fine fellow," he was 
wont to say, " is Stanley." Hovi^ frequently is it the case, and how 
much is it to be regretted, that the depraved obtain ascendencies over 
the minds of the virtuous, infinitely more powerful than the shackles 
of a tyrant; for the latter can only confine his body, but the former 
too often holds his very soul in bondage. 

Stanley was the only son of a man of family. Like the generality 
of only sons, he was spoiled by his mother — indulged and petted in 
his youth, until, from a peevish boy, he grew up to a prejudiced and 
ill-tempered man. A tyrant in every sense of the word, he became^ 
despised by both his equals and inferiors. There was much of the 
veoman in his disposition, too; and it was to be believed that the old 
lady had infused a goodly quantity of her own spirit into the mind of 
her darling ofispring. Yet, there w^s one circumstance, which, pore 
than the consideration of his office, obtained respect for the first lieu- 
tenant of the Ganymede ; this was, that his uncle was first lord of the 
admiralty. None, therefore, opposed him openly, from motives of 
personal interest; and if Frederick Stanley received the slightest 
courtesy, further than that which was extended among gentlemen, 
from any of his brother officers, he might very justly attribute it to the 
same cause. Our hero was right in supposing that his proffered 
moderation was caused by the fear of having his tyranny exposed ; 
for had Stanley possessed the power of ruining the prospects of Everett, 
he would have been the last man on earth that would not have exer- 
cised it. 

It was about one bell in the middle watch, and but a few sounds 
disturbed the deep stillness that reigned throughout the precincts of 
the Ganymede. The tread of the sentinels as they walked to and 
fro, and the heavy breathings of the sleepers upon the berth deck, 
just served to render the stillness more apparent, and relieve the scene 
from utter solitude ; the pale, full moon was rising over the heights of 
Brooklyn, diffusing a mild pearly light throughout the heavens, and 
tipping with dashes of snowy splendor each object that faced the 
orient ; the breeze which had prevailed with freshness during the day 
went down with the sun, and the waters of the bay had sunk to still 
repose. There was an enchantment in the scene that would defy 
description, a hallowed influence that nothing of words could convey 
to the imagination. The officer of the deck was seated upon a gun 
carriage indulging in those musings of happiness which often fly off 
with the weary hours of a watch; and the two midshipmen on the 
opposite side of the deck had suffered duty and discipline to yield to 
the influence of sleep, and were dreaming, perhaps, of their happy 
homes in merry England. But there was one individual on board, 
who, though relieved from duty, had not resigned himself to slumber; 
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thoughts of too agitating a nature crowded upon his brain to permit 
that drowsy influence, and he lay awake reflecting upon the incidents 
that placed him in his present situation. At length his mind seemed 
to have been made up on some subject, for rising from his recumbent 
position, he possessed himself of some articles in his locker and as- 
cended to the gun deck. 

^^ Is that you, Mr. Everett ?" said an individual on the main-hatch 
ladder. 

" Yes, Mr. Spikes ; why are you up at this hour?'* 

" Because, do you see, sir, I couldn't close the hatches of sight for 
overhauling the logbook of memory, and so I thought I'd plank the 
deck a while ; I was thinking of one Sal Spanker, of Ragged Row, 
Portsmouth. You might have made her afore now in your cruisings, 
Mr. Everett; she sold sassages to the chaps down about the sally 
port ; a good, tight, weatherly wench is that same Sal, sir ; and I was 
thinking as how it wouldn't be a bad plan, after the ship is paid off, 
to try a spell on the tack of matrimony.'* 

" The married state is generally allowed to be aQ enviable one,'* 
said the midshipman. 

" Why, as to that, sir, I won't be so positive ; I thought as how I 
could weather the shoals of misfortune with Mrs. Spikes ; but it was 
a false reckoning. She took a fancy to a corporal of marines, and 
>^e parted company." 
^^ Then you have been married before, Mr. Spikes ?'* 

"O, yes, sir, seven or eight times,'' returned the boatswain, 
xnodestly. 

" Seven or eight times, sir !" repeated the midshipman ; " and 
"what has become of all your wives?" ' 

*^ Some veering and hauling in one place and some in another ; 
ye see, Mr. Everett, although I have as nat'ral an affection for chil- 
dren as any other man, I don't like to be hailed daddy by other 
people's." 

"Your wives were then unfaithful ?" 

" Call it what you please, sir," returned Spikes ; " when I made 
Portsmouth after my first three years' cruise, I found two little chaps 
at home, and I know d — d well I hadn't a hand in the building of 
but one on 'em ; how's this, Doll, said I ; where did this youngstfr 
come from ? It's yours, Fred, said she. That be d — d, says I ; and 
so I sheered off from her altogether." 

" Did the remainder of your wives act in the same manner?" asked 
the midshipman. 

"Some of 'em," said the boatswain; "some hauled their wind 
afore I hove in sight." 

" Yon have been unfortunate in your marriage speculations, Mr. 
Spikes." 

" Why, yes, a little so; but I don't mind it, sir; landmarks, you 
know, an't seen out at sea, and I manage to cast 'em off when we 
take a departure. But enough of my own yarn and a little more of 
yours ; you've worked yoursetf into a d— d bad channel^ Mr. Everett." 
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'^ If you mean to say that I am at present involved in difficulties," 
said the midshipman, gravely, " you are right." 

" That's my drift, exactly. Master George," answered Spikes ; 
" and how the devil do you intend to work your traverse out of it ?" 

"By quitting the ship to-night." 

" Yes, that would be as easy done as said if you had the first luflTs 
permission to leave, and the officer of the deck's order for a boat.'' 

" My departure from this ship, Mr. Spikes, shall not be dependent 
upon either of those favors ; I shall swim to the shore this very night." 

" What! an officer turn deserter?" 

" Even so ; 'tis my only chance." 

" And the sentries ; how do ye expect to weather the red-coats?" 
asked Spikes. 

" By discretion." 

" Well, well, Mr. Everdtt, you'rd a fine young gentleman, and 
d — n me if I don't lend you a hand tho' they smash me for it. I liked 
the manner you capsized his lorcfship this morning, and so did every 
one for'ad of the steerage bulkhead. I've got a thing stowed away 
here in the starboard locker of this pea-jacket that will keep the soger 
in play while you slip down by the bobstays. So now, Mr. Everett, 
I'll go for'ad, and you must watch tht; moment to slip cable, and fill 
away.'' 

So leaving our hero to await the instant when the attention of the 
sentry should be diverted from his duty, Mr. Spikes proceeded to tie 
topgallant forecastle to effisct that desired end. Seatipg himself upon 
the forecastle chest within a few feet of the upright form of the marine, 
he gave a loud hem to satisfy the other of his presence, and perceiving 
that this had the desired efied^, he drew forth a bottle half full of good 
old rum. Giving it a hearty shake, he held it up into the light of the 
moon for a moment, as if in examination of its bead, and then un- 
corking it, took a hearty and long-continued draught. This was 
striking at the very foundation of the soldier's philosophy ; he looked 
wistfully at the bottle, and seemed to distrust the event of a separation 
between its mouth and the mouth of the man ; but when the boatswain 
at length took it from his lips, with a smack of satisfaction, and held 
it invitingly towards the sentry, the philosophy of the latter disap- 
ptared altogether, and, laying down his musket, he did as much jus- 
tice to its contents as did its legitimate possessor the moment before, 

" Bless me ! what was that?" ejaculated the soldier, as Everett let 
go his hold of the bobstay and plunged into the water. 

" That," said the boatswain ; " why, Ramrod, I should say that 
was just nothing at all, as Paddy said when he saw the Frenchman. 
Come, take another pull at the halliards, and don't let a porpoise in- 
terfere with the arrangements of your spirit room.'' ^ 

" I was certain I 'erd a noise," said the military functionary, com- 
plying very readily with the request of his companion ; " it is hutterly 
himpossible to deceive me in those little matters ; I knows a thing or 
two, Mr. Spikes, halthough you don't give me the credit for it." ^ 

" Now, Ramrod, there's where you've cast on the wrong tack. I 
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always thought vou a very rimniferous cjiap, and that's the reason I 
now condescends to drink with you ; do you suppose that I, Frederick 
Spikes, boatswain of his majesty's frigate Ganymede^ would be seen 
splicing the main brace with any and every fellow in that guard ? 
J^o-^in course not. I tell you, Ramrod, that you are the only decent 
jped-coat in the squad." 

The soldier seemed struck with the truth of his companion's re- 
mark, " And it's always been a matter that I hadn't line to fathom 
how a man with such larning and capacities as you've stowed away 
in your noddle there — take another pull at the halliards — could bear 
the idea of messing with such a squad of ignoramuses." 

" To be candid with you, Mr. Spikes," said Ramrod, evidently 
flattered with the boatswain's last remark, and assuming an air of 
greater gravity, " it has been halways a source of hinfinite mortifica- 
tion ; but you know the hold hadage, misfortune makes strange bed- 
fellows. I was a little hindiscreet at 'ome, got hintangled into a werry 
hawkward haffair with a lady of quality — had the hill luck to shoot 
her honly brother in a duel, and was hobliged to enlist in order to 
hevade the 'ands of the law." 

" I always thought there was something of that kind in the wind," 
said the boatswain, casting a sidelong glance upon the water, to ob- 
serve the progress of the midshipman ; " I can tell a man of eddica- 
tion through a three-inch bulkhead." 

The speaker paused, for he observed the sentinel on the poop point- 
ing out the form of Everett to the officer of the deck. 

"Young gentlemen," said the lieutenant, hurriedly (the midship- 
men started from their slumbers), "tell the boatswain to call all hands 
as quick as possible." 

Ramrod snatched his musket, and stood up as firm and immovable 
as the mast behind him, whilst Mr. Spikes descended the forecastle 
ladder for the purpose of rousing the sleeping inmates of the Gany- 
mede from the fairy region of dreams to a scene of stern reality. 

After Everett had gained the water, he struck out from under the 
bows of the frigate as silently as possible ; his progress at first was 
painfully slow, as the moon was shining as bright as day, and he well 
knew that the slightest noise would alarm the watchful ears of the 
sentinels. The tide at the time was at ebb, and he was consequently 
drifted down in the direction of the East river, ^nd more in a line with 
the observation of the marine stationed on the poop, whom he knew 
would be more on the alert than the man whona Spikes was entertain- 
ing on the forecastle. This rendered it -necessary to be still more 
cautious, and an observer would have ha(rdly noticed his progress at 
all ; but still he gradually approached the shore, and as he increased 
the distance between himself and the frigate, his efforts became more 
and more energetic ; once he thought an unfortunate splash had dis- 
covered him to the sentinel, but the cry of "All's well," which rose 
from the Ganymede the next moment, assured him to the contrary, 
and he bounded forward with renewed vigor and brighter anticipa- 
tions. Already had he gained two-thirds of the space that lay betweea 
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the nearest point of land and the anchorage of the frigate ; the shore 
rose \ip boldly before him, and a few minutes' exertion would place 
him in safety upon its surface ; already he began to congratulate him- 
self upon his good fortune, when the loud shrill whistle of the boat- 
swain, followed by the hoarse and long-continued cry of "A-1-1 
h-a-n-d-s," swelled from the decks of the Ganymede with a sound 
that sent an icy chill to the heart and hopes of the midshipman. 
There was still a broad sheet of water to be passed before he could 
gain the point of land, and the ebb tide was setting fearfully against 
him. Terror lent him renewed energy, and he exerted his limbs with 
increased vigor ; at intervals he would look wildly back in the direc- 
tion of the dark hull of the frigate to ascertain if he was yet pursued ; 
but it was nearly five minutes from the time he was observed by the 
sentinel before the first boat pushed off in chase. 

" Hurry up here, men, hurry up," shouted the officer of the deck, 
as the crew issued hastily from the depths of the ship, wondering 
what circumstance disturbed them at that unseasonable time. 
"Hurry up, hurry up," exclaimed the master-at-arms, rattling his 
rattan upon the hatch-ladders. 

" Tumble up, tumble up," shouted Spikes, who betrayed a more 
than ordinary interest in the affairs of the moment. 

" Call away all the boats, bo'sn's mate. Stand by here to take 
charge, young gentlemen,*' exclaimed the first lieutenant, who had 
just come on deck. 

" Away there, first cutters, away — away there, second and third 
cutters ; go in your boat-gigs,'* exclaimed one of the boatswain's as- 
sistants, with a voice that bore no imperfect resemblance to the in- 
tonation of a coffee-mill. " Hurrah ! my livelies, and don't be a 
lifetime about it.*' 

The confusion of men hurrying to and fro, the lowering of boats 
from the davits, the mandates of the officers, the cheerings and curses 
of the crews of the various boats, the noise of the oars as they were 
tossed about the thwarts, and their wash as they rose and fell in the 
water, rendered the scene one of lively interest. Men were seen 
stirring on board of the two smaller vessels of war, and presently 
messengers came from each to ascertain the cause of this sudden 
movement, and proffer their respective assistances. 

The last boat had left the side of the Ganymede, and Everett had 
not yet reached the shore ; his strength was well nigh exhausted, and 
his strokes were slow and feeble ; although he had gained the pre- 
cincts of the heavy shade of the buildings, despair had seized upon 
his heart, and he felt his efforts succumbing to long baffled weakness ; 
ten yards of water separated him from the shore^ but he coukl sustain 
himself no further; "God have mercy upon me!" exclaimed the 
young man, in the bitterness of his soul, as he beheld the foremost 
boat sweeping rapidly towards him, impelled by the long steady 
strokes of six lusty rowers ; again he threw the little energy left into 
his arms ; wildly he dashed his limbs through the treacherous ele- 
ment; it was the last effort of despair, and that effort was successful; 
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he gained the beach, paused a moment for breath, rushed for a while 
amidst the intricacies of the city, and at length sunk down exhausted 
upon the pavement. Half an hour afterwards a gun was fired from 
the Ganymede, in recall to her boats, and they slowly returned from 
their unsuccessful pursuit. 



CHAPTER III. 

Then, too, that passion hourly growing 
Stronger and stronger. — Moore. 

Although the constitution of Everett had been inured to fatigue 
by a career of three years in the naval service of Great Britain, and 
although his was one of those iron frames that seldom yield to the 
attacks of disease, yet was the over-exertion of that night too great a 
task upon his energies ; a violent fever, which tendered him insen- 
sible, seized upon him, and for a week the vital spark just hovered 
upon the verge of eternity. Twice had the physicians ceased further 
prescription in despair of his life, but as often had the strength of his 
constitution triumphed over the weakness that so closely invested it. 
At length he began to mend ; a slight color returned to his cheeks •- 
and after a long and heavy slumber he awoke to consciousness. 
When he first opened his eyes upon the rich hangings that surrounded 
the bed in which he lay, it occurred to his imagination that he 
dreamed, and it was some time before he could convince himself to the 
contrary. Summoning his scattered ideas together, he endeavored to 
account for and array the incidents that linked his past with his pre- 
sent situation ; but the effort was vain ; the circumstances of his 
escape from the frigate opened distinctly upon his memory ; but after 
that came an unaccountable blank, a void of the events of which he 
was supremely ignorant. Banishing thoughts which were distracting to 
his brain, he proceeded to survey the apartment in which he was 
quartered ; everything within and about its walls indicated its pos- 
sessor to be a man of wealth and taste ; the richest and rarest orna- 
ments were placed in and on their various receptacles, and the most 
elegant furniture decorated every part of the chamber. A slight noise 
called his attention to a different quarter, and his eyes rested upon 
a being who^e loveliness might have caused a person of a less san- 
guine temperament than our hero, in the same situation, to believe he 
dreamed, or if he waked, that it was in another and a brighter world 
than this. It mayhave^been that the imagination is more susceptible 
of impressions, and more fervent in the feelings they call forth, after 
a season of fever ; but, be the cause what it might have been, Everett 
thought that he never before had beheld so beautiful a creature. 
Long and often afterwards did the memory of that evening come over 
2 
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him with its sweet influence; amid the. tide of war, sickness, pleasure, 
or misfortune, he alike thought of it; and many a watch flew quick 
and unheeded as his fancy dwelt upon that, to him, hallowed moment. 
The person who awakened this admiration on the part of Everett * 
was a female, to whom sixteen or perhaps seventeen summers had 
come with increasing gifts of loveliness; she was pouring over the 
leaves of a book which lay resting upon a table, as if too'heavy to be 
upheld by her delicate hands, and in this position her long black hair 
had escaped from the fillet that bound it, and was hanging round her 
polished brow in graceful and glossy ringlets. Her eyes were blue, 
deep, expressive blue ; but they were then but imperfectly seen, as 
her gaze was downcast, and their long lashes partially overshadowing 
them ; the mouth had a sweet yet not smiling expression, and the 
whole contour of feature was regular, soft, and fascinating. 

Everett felt as if he could gaze unsatiated forever upon th6 angelic 
creature before him ; for five minutes he continued to observe her 
with silent admiration, and might, perhaps, have done so for an hour 
longer had she tnot raised her head to throw back the ringlets that 
stole between her eyes and the book, and in the action discovered the 
penetrating organs of our hero fixed full and admiringly upon her. 
There was an expression of intelligence in that look not to be mis- 
taken, and she rose to her feet with the trepidation of an afirighted 
fawn, whilst a blush of the deepest crimson mantled on her beauteous 
cheeks. For a moment she seemed undecided ; but then, assuming 
a grave and womanly expression, she advanced to the bedside, and 
inquired, in the kindest tones, in regard to the patient's health. 

" Tell me, fair maiden,** said George, after he had answered her 
question, ''to whose hospitality am I indebted for this kindness and 
attention?" 

"You are at present under the roof of General Adair," replied the 
fair creature, with a smile, " who will be extremely happy to learn of 
your recovery." 

" General Adair," reiterated Everett, recognizing the name of an 
individual who held a high ofiice under the crown ; '' and may I ask 
how long I have been here ?" • 

" During eight days," said the maiden ; " but, Mr. Everett, you 
will excuse me while I impart the news of your recovery to my 
father." 

f' Stay but one moment, miss," and the lady returned to the side 
of the bed. 

" Have any been here in search of me during my illness ?" 

" None," answered the maiden, with a smile of intelligence. 

" Still pardon me, lady ; but how knew you my name?** 

" General Adair will explain all to you,** said she, tripping, with a 
l^ghing air, from the room. 

'' Does you want anyting, massa?" said a voicie ; and Everett, on 
turning in bed, pesceived that he was not alone ; a little duck-legged, 
saucer-eyed negro occupied a position on his right. 

"Nothing but a little information, my lad ; how came I here?" 
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" t)e ginrel foun you in de street one night, and fotrh you home, sir.'* 

" What is the young lady's name that has just left the room ?*' 

" Miss Ellen, sir." 

What a pretty name is Ellen, thought George. 

" She been bery tentive to you, massa.*' 

" God bless her," ejaculated the patient. 

" She bery grievus when they tought you bout to kick de bucket." 

" The sweet creature," reiterated Everett. 

"She say you bery handsome young man, sir." 

" The angel!" ejaculated the patient. 

"She gwan to be married bery soon, sir." 

Everett groaned. " Married did you say, my lad ?"^ 

"Yes, massa, she gwan to be married." 

Our hero did not know that he had ever hoped before ; but now he 
Was made aware of it, by seeing his hopes disappear one by one ; he 
uttered a deep sigh, and was miserable. 

" And to whom is this fair creature to be married ?'' 

" To Levtenan Stanley, of the Grannymaid, sir,'* replied the com- 
municative black. 

" God of heaven ! can it be possible," exclaimed Everett, " so fair 
an angel sacrificed to such a man." Long and bitter were the re- 
flections that followed, and it was not until a heavy step was heard 
upon the stairway that he roused himself from the overwhelming de- 
spondency into which this unwelcome communication had plunged 
him. In another moment General Adair stood beside him. 

" Mr. Everett, let me congratulate you upon this propitious turn of 
your disease, and assure you that it glads me to the heart," said the 
host, pressing the hand of our hero with benevolent warmth. 

*' Kind sir, your attention and sympathy towards an utter stranger 
shall ever be remembered with sentiments of gratitude, although for- 
tune may perhaps never place me in a situation to repay them." 

"It matters not, Mr. Everett ; the good will which you express is 
to me more than a recompense, if the performance of one's duty can 
lay claim to any reward." 

" But, sir, I am unknown to you, and " 

"The unfortunate are never strangers to me, Mr. Everett," inter- 
rupted the host ; " beside, sir, I know more of you, perhaps, than you 
can be aware of." 

** You have then heard of " a 

" All, Mr. Everett ; and now pray tell me the causes that impelled 
you to such proceedings." 

" They are few, sir, and one may suffice for all the rest. I was 
born in the colonies, and it did not accord with my feelings to serve 
against them." Everett was too generous to touch upon the conduct 
of the man who should one day be the husband of Ellen Adair. 

" To serve against them, Mr. Everett ; what mean you ? Are not 
the colonies and the mother country under the ^ministration of the 
same sovereign ; are they not one people, protected by the same laws, 
speaking the same Iftnguage, and influenced by the same feelings?" 
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Everett shook his head with a negative' signification, while a me- 
lancholy smile for the moment illumined his features. 

" I grant you that the Atlantic flows between, but then 'tis but a 
geographical distinction, and cannot influence a political separation 
between men bound to one another by ties so reciprocal and sacred. '* 

" It is an Atlantic of interest that rolls between th€ two countries, 
general," answered Everett ; " an ocean more dangerous to the unity 
of governments than would be the united waters of the world ; beside, 
sir, has the mother country demeaned herself as a parent towards 
these her colonies ? Has she not imposed tax after tax unjustly upoa 
them, and when the people of this land have cried against them, has 
she not sent ships and troops to enforce them? Do such proceedings 
characterize the intercourse between the parent and the child ?" 

"But, Mr. Everett, should not the child have some consideration 
for the miseries of the parent ? Is she not overwhelmed with debt ? 
and ought not the colonists .to contribute to the support of a nation 
whose protecting hand has ever been extended over them ?" 

" Call you it protection, general ? To me it savors of extortion. 
Why does the farmer construct a barricade around the bee-hive ?'* 

" It is not to be expected, young man, that England should waste 
her blood and treasure for naught." 

" She wastes it unasked ; she has thrust her good offices upon us; 
we need not her protection ; we are powerful enough to fight our own 
battles.*' 

"What! young man!** exclaimed the general, angrily, " do you 
identify yourself with those restless and rebellious spirits that are now 
sowing discord throughout this land, and who shall yet reap a harvest 
of bitterness ? you, an officer of the crown, too?" 

" No, sir, no officer of the crown," replied our hero, with warmth. 
" I disclaim the title ; I have cast aside their livery— I abjure them 
altogether. General Adair, I am an American.'* 

The British veteran was about to reply ; an angry cloud was on 
his brow, but it gradually disappeared, and a bland, benevolent ex- 
pression once more softened his features. 

** Excuse me, Mr. Everett, if, in my loyalty to my king, I for a 
moment forget my duty as a host. I should not have provoked you 
to this contest in your present debilitated state ; but I hope your 
generosity will forgive the warmth of an old man who loves bis 
cou#ry too well to hear her rectitude called in question." 

A warm pressure of the hand was Everett's reply, and the subject 
was not again resumed between them. 

George rapidly recovered from the effects of his illness ; his strength 
increased hourly; a healthier hue diffused itself over his counte- 
nance, and in a few days he was able to descend to the parlor. 
Perhaps his convalescence was indebted for its rapidity to his desire 
of seeing the fair creature whose beauty had made so deep an impres- 
sion upon him some days before. From that time until his resurrec- 
tion from the bed he had not seen her, yet he was pleased to think 
that she had not forgotten him, from the inquiries she often made 
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during the interim, through the medium of the servants; this, how- 
ever, was but the courtesy due to her father's guest; yet he, like all 
young men, was at times induced to attribute it to something else. 
She was engaged with her needle when he entered the parlor, but on 
perceiving him she laid aside the object of her industry, and begged 
him to be seated. 

" I am rejoiced, Mr. Everett," said she, with a smile, which he 
thought one of the sweetest he had ever beheld, "to see you in. pos- 
session of your wonted health.*' 

"And I am doubly so," returned George, "since it has afforded 
me the pleasure of again beholding Miss Adair." 

" Had I thought that a sight of me would have contributed to your 
gratification whilst unwell, I would have exhibited myself daily," 
replied the maiden, archly. 

" Then I never would have wished to be well again,'' said Everett. 

" Really, sir, I shall condemn you as a flatterer, if you continue in 
such a ^^ram of compliments!" continued Ellen. 

Although this was uttered in a gay and laughing manner, the deep 
and sarcastic retort contained in the speech flashed in a moment 
upon the understanding of our hero. Perhaps the arch expression of 
her eye betrayed her true mefining; be this as it may, Everett with- 
drew from the encounter, convinced that he had a witty as well as a 
beautiful adversary to contend with. 

"I am justly answered," said he, laughing, "for attempting so 
poor a compliment, but I hope you will attribute it to my want of 
practice." 

" Certainly," answered Ellen, blushing at bein^ detected in her 
remark, " since I cannot to your want of understanding,^' 

"Miss Adair, you flatter me,*' asseverated our hero. 

" How, Mr. Everett?" asked Ellen, roguishly ; " by insinuating that 
you have understanding? Really, sir,"! hope you are not distinguished 
from your sex by the possession of that particular endowment. I 
have always thought mankind possessed it in common. 'V 

Everett laughed, as most men do when they have been worsted in 
the like manner, and picking up a scrap of paper, which lay upon 
the table, perceived the outline of his own features nicely penciled 
upon it. On raising his eyes he observed a blush upon his fair com- 
panion's cheek: but her gaze was averted to a different quarter of the 
apartment. The lightest trifle in word, in look, or in action, fcrms 
an era in the course of love, and the admirer reads mor^ in the eyes 
of his mistress than her speech could ever express. 

This little circumstance added another spell to the enchantment of 
our hero, and a feeling of happiness came over him that he had never 
before experienced. Who can deny that there exists a bliss in 
cherishing a fond affection for a lovely woman? Does not the school- 
boy feel happy when he loves some pretty little girl ? and yet he only 
feels so from the fact of loving her ; his hopes, his desires, extend no 
farther. Why, then, should not man be impressed with the same 
feeling; even though he thought as did our hero, that the object of his 
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afTection was intended for another? In each gesture of his fair com- 
panion, Everett found some peculiar grace; in each tone some parti- 
cular charm to win him more and more. If she played, if she sang, 
if she conversed, if she danced, there was a something in her manner 
that fascinated to adoration ; and before Everett quitted the roof of 
General Adair, he was deeply in love with his daughter. In vain he 
endeavored to combat this feeling; in vain he remembered that she 
was the promised of another; her memory fondly rose in his imagina- 
tion, despite of his efforts to banish it; and he might as well have 
tried to turn aside the current of the broadest river in his land as to 
have stopped the tide of his* love for Ellen Adair. 

Several days had elapsed, and he had now perfectly recovered. 
To-morrow, said he, I must leave her; but the morrow came, and 
passed, and still found him there. Why, said he, cannot I break 
this charm which has bound me. My conduct is more like that of 
some romantic boy than that of a man. Oh, Ellen, Ellen, why art thou 
so lovely, or rather, why art thou destined for one that cannot love thee 
as I do? But then, even were this not the case, how dare I to hope? 
I who am in the eyes of her father a deserter and a rebel? Alas! 
I have been deceived by the kindness they have shown me, and the 
illusion must cease, if the effort to dispel it breaks this heart of mine. 

Such were his musings, and such his resolution one night as he 
tossed upon his pillow ; and when the morning sun awoke him with 
its beams, he arose and proceeded to put his designs in practice. 

Ellen was the only child of General Adair, "the sole daughter of 
his house and heart." Her mother had died when she was yet in her 
infancy, and the direction anrt care of her education consequently 
devolved upon her surviving parent. Never was there a fonder or 
more indulgent father than hers; and yet she was not spoiled, but 
grew up improving in beauty of mind as well as of person. She was 
truly a being to love, formed for all the endearments of life, with 
talents that would fit her for any sphere, and virtues that we always 
associate with a brighter one than this. In consenting to a union 
with Lieutenant Stanley, she merely acceded to the request of a 
father, choosing rather to sacrifice her future happiness than disobey 
his wishes. Stanley was not the man her heart would have fixed 
upon ; but then she had flattered her prospects by thinking that she 
might, as a wife, learn to love him ; and she resolved at all events to use 
every endeavor in her power to accomplish such a revolution in her 
feelings. But, alas! for all these resolutions ; she encountered Everett, 
and they vanished. From the first moment she had beheld him, pale, 
breathless, and almost inanimate, his drenched locks streaming over 
his haggard countenance, and his eyes closed in a sleep almost as 
fearful as that of death; from this moment she had loved him, and 
each succeeding day served but to confirm her more and more in the 
passion. She would sit for hours in his apartment, gazing with fond- 
ness over his pallid features, and drinking with rapture each heavy 
sigh that told her he still lived. Many a prayer was offered up for 
him by her innocent lips, and many a tear attested the fond interest 
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she took in his existence. Oh, there is something divine in a woman's 
love ; something that renders life dearer still ; something that ennobles 
man when that affection is bestowed upon him ; something that cheers 
him in the hours of sickness and grief; something that gladdens him 
still more in moments of joy, and something that even redeems him 
amid scenes of terror and of guilt. 

There was a dash of romance in the character of Ellen ; hiit her 
discretion never suffered it to take entire possession of her feelings; 
yet the love she bore Everett was of a high and poetic cast ; perhaps 
it was that he was her first love; perhaps it was thus she loved from 
temperament; and yet when she was bending over his pale form in 
admiration, she knew and felt that the feelings she then cherished 
would prove the destruction of her own happiness. She dare not 
disobey her father; she could not tell Everett her tale of love, and yet 
she could bestow her affections upon no onef beside. , 

At length Everett was restored to consciousness; she could visit 
bis apartment no more; and then her imagination supplied his pre- 
sence. They met, but she mastered the expression of her feelings, 
and the most skilful judge in human nature could not have discovered 
an outward sign of her attachment for the object she so fondly loved. 
She considered it her duty to conquer the passion, and she did it, al- 
though the effort was a heart-rending task upon her nature. 

Oh man! you are the master in the wild tempests of passion; but 
when the fine feelings of the heart contend, woman, weak woman 
could teach you a lesson of forbearance. 

" General," said Everett, " I have come for the purpose of taking 
my leave, and of expressing my warmest obligations, for the kindness 
and attention I have received* whilst under your hospitable roof. I 
shall never forget it, sir, and shall always continue to hope that the 
day may come when I can give a more convincing proof of my 
gratitude." 

" But, Mr. Everett, you have not yet sufiiciently regained your 
health to leave us," said the general. " Yoii do not surely contemplate 
going forth in your present debilitated state. Remain a week or so 
longer, and " 

** Pardon me, general," interrupted our hero; "I am well, very 
well, and have now trespassed too long upon your hospitality. My 
natural health is, I assure you, perfectly restored." 

"Mr. Efverett," said the general, thoughtfully, ** since you have 
been within my walls, there has been, as you must have imagined, a 
diligent search made for you throughout the city; yet no one, except 
the inmates of this house, knew of your being within its precincts. 
Now, sir, you are recovered; the tempest of passion has subsided, and 
if you will return to your ship, I promise you that every influence 
which I possess shall be exerted to make your future situation on 
board of her agreeable.' ' 

George shook his head mournfully. " For the benevolence of your 
intentions, I am deeply obliged, but, general, I am done with England 
forever." 
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There was a pause before the general resumed ; it was a pause in 
which he seemed to struggle with some powerful emotion. 

" Mr. Everett, I have taken a deep interest in you ; 'tis strange, 
but we often meet individuals in the paths of life whose first appear- 
ance wins our affections If I can do you any service, that \frill 
not interfere with my duty towards my king, speak, and it shall be 
done.'' 

^* A thousand thanks, sir," said Everett; ^^but at present I have 
need of nothing." 

^^ Much as I condemn your sentiments, Mr. Everett, there is still 
in them something to admire. I honor you for your uncompromising 
decision, although it may be exerted in the support of a mistaken 
cause. We caniiot be political friends, young gentleman, but I hope 
we may never be personal enemies; and though yon will not ac- 
knowledge the authority of George the Third, this shall never close 
the doors of one*of his most faithful subjects against you; to my fire- 
side you shall always be welcome." 

There was an excess of feeling in the tones of the British veteran 
which quite unbent the stern manliness of Everett; he pressed his 
hand in silence, and bidding him farewell, lefl the apartment; but 
there was still another of whom he had to take leave ; for we always 
reserve our adieus for the object we most love until the very last, as 
if we would prolong our stay with them beyond the rest, and put off 
the bitterness of separation to its furthest period. He paused at the 
door of her parlor for some moments, to allow his feelings to subside 
in calm ; and at length signifying his presence, he was bidden to 
enter. 

When Everett opened the door, he discovered Ellen at the window, 
and thought she looked more melancholy than usual; there was cer- 
tainly a gravity in her countenance that had not usually characterized 
her features; but its effect was perhaps heightened in the imagination 
of our hero by the tone of his own feelings. 

"I have trespassed upon you this time. Miss Adair, to say fare- 
well,'* said Everett, taking her proffered hand. 

Ellen was evidently surprised; a slight pallor chased the rose from 
her cheek, but it was so very light that it remained undiscovered to 
her companion. 

**So soon,^r. Everett!'' said she, with a tremor in her tone which 
all her mastery could not overcome ; " I did not suppose your stay . 
with us would be so limited." 

"Nothing, Miss Adair, would afford me greater pleasure than to 
extend it, but I am well now, and the duties of life demand my pre- 
sence elsewhere," said Everett; " but these, be they what they may, 
shall never destroy the memory of the happy hours I have spent in 
your company." 

Ellen blushed beneath the ardent gaze of her companion. "And 
may we," asked she, " expect that you will sometimes neglect your 
more important occupations to visit here?" 

" Each opportunity," returned Everett, " which in future I shall 
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have of seeing you shall be seized upon with avidity; but there is 
one oircumstance, Miss Adair, of which I would wish to be satisfied, 
if my curiosity would not be deemed by you impertinent." 

Ellen was silent, as if she waited for him to proceed ; but the blush 
upon her cheek told too well that she anticipated his question. 

Everett faltered at the boldness of the inquiry he was about to insti- 
tute ; but at length summoning courage he said, '^ Miss Adair, I would 
wish to know if your affections are yet engaged." 

The fair girl blushed, turned pale, and blushed again. She thought 
of her own love ; and she thought of the wish of her father — the latter 
prevailed; and raising her eyes, she answered, "They are." 

"Enough," said Everett; and kissing the fair hand of the creature 
he adored, he sighed a farewell, and rushed from the apartment. For 
a moment Ellen stood as inanimate as a statue; but then giving way 
to her feelings, she fell upon the sofa, and burst into % flood of tears. 
Oh, if there is agony in the multitude of human passions, it was then 
developed in the anguish of that fair creature ; she had repressed her 
feelings until they grew too powerful for the strength that had so long 
mastered them ; and they now burst forth like some terrible inunda- 
tion, that sweeps and carries everything in its resistless course. She 
wept ; and it was a solace to her ; the gate$ had given way before 
the force of the deluge, and as its troubled waters poured out, they 
relieved the channels that had borne th^, although the sobs that 
marked their ebbing threatened -to break her very he,art. They talk 
of the insupportable misery that presses out the bitter tears from man; 
but think you that it can be half .as poignant as the grief of a young 
and lovely woman, the deadest passion of whose heart has been blasted 
by disappointment.^ Credit us, no. The sensibility of man becomes 
blunted by the daily intercourse which he holds with his own sex ; his 
life is one of petty cavils, and petty misfortunes ; he thrusts forth his 
hand to pluck the roses of life, and often grasps their thorns. The 
deception that characterizes the affairs of his career acidulates his 
temper, and freezes the warmer streams of his soul. Can he then feel 
the stings of misfortune with the intensity of woman, fond confiding 
woman, whose life has flowed unimpeded on, like some summer 
stream, and who has no resource to fly to when its searing hand is 
upon her; she who has no other pursuit in the stirring scenes of 
which to drown the memory of tlp^past ; no oblivion — no Lethe but 
the grave ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 



don't mind, boys, 



Though the weather should be worse. . 

Old Song. 

"Well," said Spikes, depositing himself upon the surface of his 
chest, and reaching to a bottle that was secured in a shelf constructed 
for its special accommodation, " between you and I and the mainmast, 
Mr. Handsaw, there'll be hell afloat in this ship afore the cruise is up ; 
now log my retnarks, and if they don't prove gospel, then may I go 
to Davy Jones for a yarner. There's that first levtenant, that knows 
no more about a ship than Ramrod the marine, drifting about the 
decks, cursing and swearing at all hands, and licking the chaps by 
quarter watches. I've been following the sea now some thirty years, 
and have sarved with some raal devils, but such a particular d — d 
tyrant as this Mr. Stanley has never come athwart my hawse before." 
Here the boatswain took what he called a long pull, and passed the 
bottle to his companion, who followed suit. 

"Them is my sentiments hexactly," said the carpenter of the 
frigate ; " he's a tough piece of timber and too cross-grained to be 
worked up into hany thing. I took a dislike to the hindividual from 
a remark he made to Mrs. Handsaw, at Portsmouth. Madam, said 
he, we've trouble enough on 'ands already, without 'aving a parcel 
of wimin to wex us. What a hindiscreet and hungenteel observation 
to a lovely female woman, Mr. Spikes." 

"Tlie d — d lubber !'* exclaimed the boatswain, pursuing the course 
of his own reflections. " To attempt to teach a man his duty who 
passed a gasket afore he was breeched ; the upstart that ought to be 
close hitched to his mother's apron string. *Mr. Spikes,' said the 
swab, * that heart ought to be turned in with a splice,' * Begging 
your pardon, sir,' said I * you're wrong.' *D — n you, sir,' said he, 
* do you pretend to dictate to me? turn it in with a splice.' * Very 
well sir,' said I ; * but how are fm going to take up the heart when 
the stay stretches .?' *It's none o' your business, sir; do as I order 
you.' Now, Handsaw, any Yorkshireman fresh from a dunghill, that 
hadn't smelt tar above a week, that would give such an order as that, 
ought to have his throat cut with a sounding rod." 

"To turn an 'art in with a splice!" exclaimed the carpenter; 
" why the hidear ought to be perfectly redikelas, as that hintelligent 
woman, Mrs. Handsaw, would say. I hexpect the feller '11 be giving 
me directions one o' these days to make my shot plugs the same size 
at both hends." 

"The fresh-water lobster," continued the indignant Spikes; "I 
'spose his mamma thought she was fitting out a young Boscawen 
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when she shipped him ofi*. In my opinion, her ladyship had better 
have kept him home, for heM been an ornament to her nursery as 
long as he lived. '* ^ . 

** Incontrowertibly and indubitedly true, as that haccomplished 
female once remarked, when defending what she called one of her 
hy-pot-is-is," said Handsaw. 

"L wouldn't mind his d — d ignorance, if he was a mild quiet sort 
of a good-natured nobody,'' resumed the boatswain ; "but when a 
man that hardly knows the main brace from the main top bo'lin plays 
the tyrant, and interferes with people that always does the clean thing, 
it's mighty distressing." 

" That puts me in mind of a little circumstance," said the car- 
penter, '^ in which that talented woman Mrs. Handsaw was partially 
hingaged." 

**0 d — n Mrs. Handsaw !" exclaimed Spikes, impatiently; "let us 
overhaul the subject we started on — I say there'll be the devil to pay, 
and no pitch hot on board this ship, afore her time's up; we've two 
years and ten months to veer and haul in her yet, and a Tartar at 
the head of affairs. Ever since young Mr. Everett keeled him over, 
the man has been possessed, like his brethren in the scripture, with 
evil spirits." 

"Talking about the scripture, Mr. Spikes," resumed Handsaw, 
"reminds me of the hexplanatory manner in which that learned 
woman always hexpounds it." 

"Look ye. Handsaw," interrupted the boatswain, somewhat 
choleric, " I've been bored with that yarn long enough, and now I've 
got to- tell you that you must either knock it off or room with some of 
the rest of your messmates. What are you always spinning your 
wife's sayings and doings at me for? What do I care about Mrs. 
Handsaw ? What is it to me how sLe prays or what she says ? D — n 
Mrs. Handsaw." 

" But my dear Mr. Spikes, I was only referring to lovely female 
woman," said the carpenter; " and I am sure you cannot take hum- 
brage at that. Mrs. Handsaw is " 

"There you are on the same tack again,^' ejaculated the boatswain, 
rising and waxing angry. "I'll he d — d, sir, if I put up with it any 
longer. I've been humbugged in this way long enough; ever since 
we left Portsmouth, it's been notMTT^ but Mrs. Handsaw, Mrs. Hand- 
saw; what Mrs. Handsaw did; what Mrs. Handsaw said, and what 
Mrs. Handsaw was going to do. D — n my rigging, sir, if your wife 
'ant been more trouble to me than my duty. I've h'isted it all in, 
sir, out o' friendship for you, but now I'm full of it, and d — n me if I 
have any tnore of it; either knock it off, or sling your hammock some- 
where else." 

"Well, well, Mr. Spikes," returned the good-natured carpenter, 
"if the subject is disagreeable to you I'll drop it, because I halways 
makes it a point to render my conversation as hac'ceptable as possible. 
I don't like to be the cause of any hill feelings; — better have the 
friendship than the henmity of a dog, as that elegant woman Mrs. 
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Ha — ." The carpenter suddenly checked himself; and the boatswain, 
after taking another drink, ascended to the deck. 

"Mr. Spikes," said the first lieutenant, who met the boatswain as 
he made his appearance from below, "is that job yet finished?" 

"No, sir," answered Spikes. 

" And why has it not been?" demanded Stanley, fiercely. 

" Because you wouldn't allow it to be done the right way, and I 
wouldn't order it to be done any other way." 

" Is it not your duty to obey orders, sir ?" 

"Yes, sir, when they're lawful." 

" And do you not call mine a lawful order?" 

"No^ sir; that stay heart ought to be turned in the same as a dead 
eye, for lower rigging and not with a splice." 

" And what matters it to you how it is done? I am responsible for 
the rigging of this ship." 

" Then there's a pair of us, as the devil said to his wife." 

" Go and have that heart turned in at once, sir; and have it done 
as I ordered you, with a splice." 

" If I do I'll be d — d," exclaimed the boatswain: " always beg- 
ging your pardon, sir, for my bluntness." 

"Mutiny,. by h — 1!" exclaimed the lieutenant, reddening with 
anger ; " bear witness to that remark, Mr. Handsaw. You shall suf- 
fer for this, sir, if there's law in the land. Go below, sir, and con- 
sider yourself suspended." 

" Very well, sir, I'll do that ; but I'll be d — d if I'll be the means 
of doing a job in that unseaman-like fashion. Why, there's not an 
afterguard or waister in the ship but would laugh at me. If« you'll 
just allow me to do the thing as it should be, I'll go right about it, 
and it shall be finished afore we pipe to supper." 

"No, sir; I must have it, as I first ordered it, with a splice." 

" Then you may just step forward and order it to be done yourself," 
said the boatswain, coolly descending the ladder; " for I'll be d — d if 
Frederick Spikes will use his marlinspike in any such a lubberly pro- 
ceeding." 

"Go below, sir, I arrest you," shouted Stanley, trembling with 
rage; "you mutinous scoundrel, if I have any influence with the 
admiralty, you shall be broken and scourged at the gangway." 

The boatswain paused upon ¥ke gundeck, and looking up, ex- 
claimed, " Mr. Stanley, I wonder what their lordships would say if 
they knew your plan of turning a heart into a new topmast stay." 

"Insolent dog, to your apartment," shouted the first lieutenant. 
"Mr. Handsaw, charge your memory with every word that man has 
uttered ; for by my life he shall be brought to a court martial as soon 
as possible." 

"Ay, ay, sir," responded the carpenter, who, having followed 
the boatswain on deck, unavoidably became a witness to what had 
passed between him and the executive officer of the ship; "ay, ay, 
sir ! but my memory is none of the best, owing, as that superior wo- 
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man Mrs. Handsaw says, entirely to my inattention in hendeavoring 
to him prove it." 

"The man must be insane," continued Stanley, still brooding over 
the taunt of the boatswain. "Tell mi?, Mr. Handsaw, has Mr. Spikes 
any liquor in his apartment?" 

It was evident, from the expression of the carpenter's countenance^ 
that he would have preferred that the question bad not been pro- 
pounded ; but, recollecting a moment after that he had himself finished 
the contents of the bottle when the boatswain left the apartment, he 
responded in the negative^ "Not a drop, Mr. Stanley; to that I will be 
positive : and when a person is positive, as that helegant woman once 
aflSrmed, his knowledge is hestablished beyond the shadow of doubt." 

There are many features in the character of a sailor which differ 
in a great degree from his brother of the shore. Candor, generosity, 
and bravery, are the every-day virtues of a seaman, and each of these 
he possesses in its extreme. His heart is susceptible to the lightest 
touch of compassion, and his purse is never closed to the unfortunate. 
His earnings, which are collected by the sweat of his brow and the 
peril of his life, the earnings of years of hardship and exposure, are 
lavished, at his return, in perhaps less than a week ; though he has 
his iron feelings too. The same individual who would not murmur 
or change his countenance beneath the agony of the scourge, would 
Weep like a child at a separation from some favorite shipmate. There 
is another remarkable feature in the character of these brave fellows, 
which we have often observed ; it is contempt for an officer who is 
incompetent in his profession. Let him be ever so great a tyrant, if he 
knows his duty they respect him; but if he lacks that professional 
knowledge which, in their opinions, constitutes all that is required in 
a superior, he exacts but little love from them. Of course they durst 
not exhibit this feeling openly, but a look, a gesture, or a sly remark 
to a companion, generally indicate the tone of their dispositions 
towards the object of their remarks. Stanley was far from being a 
proficient in seamanship ; his dependence for promotion was intrusted 
more to his interest at home than to his skill at sea; added to this he 
was a vain, proud man, and a most consummate tyrant. These cir- 
cumstances rendered him an object of hatred to all onJ^rSy but 
more especially to the crew, as the effects of his disposittlifwere more 
severely visited upon them. *• 

Spikes had always despised him, as he himself was wont to say, 
"from the very jump." And when the first lieutenant gave the order 
in regard to the stay, which did not accord with his ideas of Seaman- 
ship, his feelings towards Stanley burst forth unrestrained, owing to 
the combined causes of too much contempt and too much liquor. 
For this indiscretion he was arrested, and a few moments after his 
descent Mr. Spikes had the dissatisfaction of seeing a sentry placed 
at the door of hts apartment, with orders to allow him no communi- 
cation with any individual except the carpenter, who occupied the 
same apartment, and not to suffer him to leave it except when ne- 
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cessity or the commands of the first lieutenant required his presence 
elsewhere. 

**I am hexceedingly sorry, Mr. Spikes,'.' continued Ramrod, looking 
round to see that none observed him in conversation with the prisoner, 
it being contrary to discipline to speak on other matters than those of 
duty in such cases; " I am hexceedingly 'urt at 'aving you hunder 
charge, but it's the fortin of war, as Corporal Gunpo>yder said when 
he split his inexpressibles." 

" I don't mind it, Ramrod," returned the boatswain ; " it's not the 
first time I've been in bilboa, and may be 't won't be the last ; we 
can't always carry stun' sails, you know, and must make calculations 
for heavy weather if we follow the sea.'' 

" Hexactly, Mr. Spikes,'' returned the soldier; "and, therefore, 
you must hamuse yourself so as to ke^ off the blue devils, and jiot 
albw this little rewerse to throw you off your guard ; it's wery fortu- 
nate, sir, that I was put on post 'ere, because I can now and then 
hindulge in a little hintelligent conversation, which, in your present 
situation, Mr. Spikes, you'll find wastly agreeable." 
. " Thank ye, Ramrod,'' said the boatswain ; ** but we'll manage, to 
spin out the watches as short as possible ; I've got a bit of a book 
here, stowed away at the head of my berth, and now and then, for 
lack of something better to do, we'll take a spell at it. You can read, 
Ramrod.?" 

"I didn't go to the huniver§ity for nothing, Mr. Spikes," returned 
the soldier, with a knowing inclination of the head and a sage ex- 
pansion of both eyes. 

" I used to have a little laming myself,'' rejoined the boatswain, 
rummaging in search of the article in question : " but having some- 
thing better to- attend to, I managed to forget it all ; — ah, here it is ; 
just overhaul a leaf or two of it. Ramrod, and let's get the drift of it." 

*' This here is the Helements of Huclid," said the soldier. 

" Yes, yes, it's one o' them books the young gentlemen get their 
knowledge of seamanship from. Go ahead. Ramrod, and let's hear 
what it has to say about fitting rigging and the like." 

" A point," said Ramrod, reading, ** considered mathematically, 
has neither length, breadth, nor thickness." 

" That's a d — d lie," exclaimed the boatswain, indignantly ; " a 
p'int has just all three of them ; itli a reef p'int I 'spose the chap has 
allusioB to, and everybody knows that reef p'ints must have a certain 
length, must be platted with so many strands, and must have a par- 
ticular width, in proportion to the size of the sail they're laid up for. 
Now, Ramrod, this comes of trying to get laming by setting down on 
your locker instead of going aloft and^eeing how things are done 
there. I've often told Mr. Everett that same, but it was no use ; 
midshipmen are too lazy to go over the top rim when they can crawl 
through the lubber's hole." 

" But, Mr. Spikes, he may not 'ave reference to a reef p'int," re- 
turned the soldier, who, being a roan of education, deemed it his duty 
to advocate the causei of science. 
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" Then what the devil does he mean ?" rejoined the boatswain. 

"He may allude to a pint of rum/' answered Ramrod. 

"Ah, yes, I see how it is," returned Spikes; " you've got in that 
part which explains the arrangements of the spirit-room ; go on and 
let's hear how he stows his casks." 

" A straight line or right line," continued the soldier, reading the 
following article, " is the shortest distance between the two points 
which limit its length." 

" Avast a bit. Ramrod,'' said Spikes, who seemed not to compre- 
hend the sense of this sentence; "just read that .over again.'' 

" A straight line, or right line, is the shortest distance between the 
points which limits its length." 

" Well, d — n my tarry toplights if that arn't the first time I ever 
heard a reef-band called a line before," exclaimed the boatswain. 

"A line," continued Ramrod, reading, "has length, but neither 
breadth nor thickness." 

"That's another d — d lie!" ejaculated the boatswain; "every line 
has 9 certain thickness, from a tow-line to a twiddling-line. Now, 
Ramrod, it's my opinion that the chap that built that book did it for 
the purpose of getting to wind'ard of the officers' pockets ; and what's 
most surprising to me is how they can read it without seeing the 
mistakes of the d — d lubber ; but I s'pose they think every book is 
gospel, like the New Testament the preacher talks so much about." 

"Mr. Spikes," returned the soldier, "you ought n't to condemn 
hevery book on account of this one, which, I hacknowledge, is per- 
fectly ridiculous ; there are many wery hexcelleut and correct 'is- 
tories, such, for hinstance, as Sinbad the Sailor, and the Soldier's 
Manual Hexercise for the Land and Sea Service." 

"I don't foul-mouth any book," returned the boatswain, "but 
them that the young gentlemen use to lam seamanship. I tell you. 
Ramrod, it can't be had in that way ; if a man wants to be a sailor 
be must take hold of the marlin-spike and go hard at it." 

"Hexactly," returned Ramrod ; "and by the same token, if he 
wants to be a good drill, he must 'andle the musket." 

So, leaving these two worthies to the further prosecution of their 
sage discussion, we beg leave to direct the reader's attention to ano- 
ther quarter, hoping, at the same time, that he will not deem us 
impolite at hurrying him so abruptly from the conversation of two 
individuals of such acknowledged acquirements and incontrovertible 
abilities as were both separately and collectively possessed by Hand- 
saw and Ramrod. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Bj day and night he wrongs me ; every hour 
H^ flashes into one gross crime or other 
That sets us all at odds. — Ring Leab. 

It was a lovely morning in the early days of August, when it was 
announced, by the firing of a gun and the hoisting of a jack at the 
mizen of the frigate, that the court martial had convened for the trial 
of the boatswain. Lieutenant Stanley had been stung too deeply to 
forgive or forget the conduct of Spikes, and though the captain him- 
self and many of the ward-room officers had interfered in behalf of the 
offender, their united influence failed to induce him to give up his 
hopes of rcTenge. He demanded a court martial, and it was contrary 
to the spirit of naval laws to refuse it. 

As it would be too gre^at a tax upon the reader's patience to detail 
all the proceedings of the court. We merely ask his presence at ihe 
examination of one of the witnesses. Around the cabin-table sat the 
officers comprising the court ; at one end Captain Bangor presided as 
president, and at the other extremity a venerable barrister acted in 
the capacity of judge advocate. On his right was seated our friend 
Spikes, and on his left the witness, whose examination was about to 
take place. After being duly sworn to attest the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, this individual was asked his name and the place of his birth. 

"I was christened Alexander Handsaw, your 'onor," answered 
the witness, ^* and was launched at Plymouth, although my keel was 
4irst laid in Yarmouth." 

"You were born then in Plymouth ?*' said th€ judge advocate. 

" To the best of my belief, sir. I can't be hexactly positive on 
that 'ed, your ^onor, seeing as how my memory don't sarve me quite 
as far back. However, I think I am my father's son, although that 
hincomparabl'e woman Mrs. Handsaw says it's a wise child that 
knows its own father." 

"Of what age are you, Mr. Handsaw?" demanded the judge 
advocate. 

" I shall be hohly five-and-forty come the tenth of next month," 
answered the witness, " halthough Mrs^Handsaw says that I don't 
look to be more than five-and-thirty." 

" How long have you known Mr. Spikes?" 

"Let me see,'' said the carpenter, placing the fore-finger of his 
right hand, in the palm of his left, " I was first introduced to Mr. 
Spikes at Plymouth 'Ospital, in January, '63." 

" Were you at Plymouth Hospital, Mr. Spikes, at the time Mr. 
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Handsaw mentions ?" asked the judge advocate, turning to the 
boatswain. 

" Yes, your honor," answered Spikes.* " I got one o* my timbers 
splintered in tUe brush we had with the French off Quiberon, in 
November, '62, and I went there to lay up while the doctor repaired 
damages." 

'* What is the disposition of Mr. Spikes, Mr. Handsaw, according 
to your opinion ?" 

" Generally he is very hafTable, but if anything works wrong, he 
is hapt to become rantankerous ; his disposition, your 'onor, is what 
that helegant woman, Mrs. Handsaw, would call a wersatile one," 
replied the carpenter. 

" Is not Mr. Spikes apt to conceive violent prejudices?" asked the 
judge advocate. 

" Why, your 'onor, that is a wery difficult p'int to come at," re- 
joined the carpenter. 

'*Do you know of his entertaining such feeling against anyone ?" 
resumed the examiner. 

" Why, yes, your 'onor ; he the other day expressed himself in the 
most violent terms in regard to a person for whom I hentertain the 
'ighest sentiments of respect." 

^'And this person was Lieutenant Stanley," said the judge 
advocate. 

" No, your 'onor ; it was that hintelligent and hinchanting female, 
Mrs. Handsaw," answered the carpenter, directing a look of reproach 
at his messmate. 

" Your honor, I deny that," exclaimed Spikes ; " I said nothing 
about her, or any other woman. The truth of the yarn is, sir, that 
the carpenter is always talking about his wife ; there's not a d — d 
thing I ever said but put him in mind 6t something Mrs. Handsaw 
once said or done. Now, your honor, as I didn't like to hear an old 
story fished up so often, I merely insinuated that he must either give 
over talking about Mrs. Handsaw or sling his hammock on the other% 
ride." 

"Mr. Spikes,'' said the carpenter, "you wery unhesitatingly 
damned that hunofiending female ; and halthough I did not hexpress 
myself at the time, I was particularly vexed at your hobservation ; I 
was, I hassure you." 

" Mr. Handsaw, this is foreign to the purpose," said the judge ad- 
vocate, sharply. " Did you not hear Mr. Spikes use disrespectful, 
reproachful, and threatening terms towards Mr. Stanley?" 

"I 'eard him make some remarks hin contempt of the manner Mr. 
Stanley wanted 'im to turn hin an 'art," returned the carpenter, " but 
I did not 'ear Mr. Spikes threaten him hany way whatever." 

"You heard the conversation that took place on deck between 
Mr. Stanley and the boatswain ?" 

" I was an hunwilling witness,'' resumed the carpenter, " as Mrs. 
Handsaw once said when she 'erd a conversation through an 'ole in 
the wall." 
3 
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*^ And you heard Mr. Spikes refuse to obey the first lieutenant's 
order?*' 

^^ No, your 'oner, he hagreed to do the job, but not hafter the man- 
ner that Mr. Stanley bordered it." 

** He refused to turn the heart in with a splice?*' said the examiner. 

" Yes, sir ; his hideas didn't correspond with Mr. Stanley in that 
respect, and he refused." 

^' And he made an insulting remark to the first lieutenant in regard 
to it afterwards," continued the examiner. 

" He made an observation, your 'onor," rejoined the carpenter, 
^' but whether it was an hinsultingone or not, depends hentirely upon 
circumstances; as that hextraordinary wonlan, Mrs. Handsaw, once 
remarked, when indicted for assault and battery upon the person of 
Sophia Tibbs, laundress." 

After the usual investigation the court adjourned, and the next day 
its sentence was publicly read upon the quarter-decks of the three 
vessels of war. It was that " Frederick Spikes, boatswain of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty's frigate Ganymede, should be broken at the gangway, 
and punished with twenty lashes of the cat-o'-nine-tails." 

There was, on a particular day, an unusual excitement on board 
of the Ganymede. The labors of the ship were suspended, and the 
crew, dressed in their mustering clothes, congregated forward, with 
an ominous glootn upon their brows. It was evident that something 
of more than an ordinary character was about to take place. Cap- 
tain Bangor was promenading the poop-deck in a stern and thoughtful 
mood, and the subordinate officers performed their various duties in a 
quieter and graver manner than they were wont. 

^* Mr. Bruce," said the first lieutenant, who came on deck with 
his epaulette and sword, '^ have all hands called to witness punish- 
ment." 

The officer of the deck passed the necessary orders, and the loud, 
piercing whistle of the boatswain's mate swelled through every cranny 
• of the ship, calling all her inmates to attend the execution of the 
sentence of the court martial. Then the men were observed throng-* 
ing towards the after part of the spar deck, whilst the various officers, 
at the same time, ascended from their apartments, wearing their side 
arms in jealous readiness for any attempt the ship's company might 
make to prevent the punishment of one elevated from their ranks. 
The marines, with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, were drawn 
up between the officers and men, in double file ; and, in short, all 
those distrustful precautions taken which are deemed requisite 
towards preserving the stern discipline of a man-of-war. When all 
these dispositions had been made, the prisoner was brought up fix)m 
Ifrlow, and the first lieutenant announced everything ready to the 
commander of the frigate. 

" Do you know, sir, for what you are about to be punished?" asked 
Captain Bangor, in a voice of sternness more afiected than real. 

" Yes, sir," returned Spikes; " for refusing to do a piece of work* 
in an unseaman-like manner." 
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"No, sir,'* answered the captain ; " you are about to be punished 
for disobeying the lawful order of your superior officer, for treating 
him with contumely, and for setting an example of disobedience and 
insubordination to the crew of one of his majesty's vessels. Strip, 
sir.'' 

"Ay, ay, sir," said the boatswain, as he divested himself of his 
only upper garment and held forth his arms for the seizings. 

** Tie him up, quarter-master." 

In another moment this was performed, and the master-at-arms 
announced the prisoner in readiness for punishment. 

"Go on, boatswain's mate, and do your duty," said Captain Bangor. 

The individual upon whom devolved the unpleasant execution of 
the sentence, grasped the instrument of torture in his right hand, and, 
separating the lashes with the fingers of the kit, inflicted the first 
blow. Although the blood flew into the stripes left by the thongs, 
not a word, nor a groan, escaped the lips of the sufferer. Blow after 
blow was inflicted, until his back was covered with wounds, yet not 
die slightest indication of the agony he was experiencipg was made, 
manifest; it seemed as if feeling had fled his body, and he stood up 
beneath the punishment with the indiflerence of a statue, until the 
master-at-arms announced that the sentence was fulfilled. 

"Take him down, quarter-master," said the captain; "and now, 
Frederick Spikes, you hold the office of boatswain no longer in this 
ship, but will do your duty as a seaman on the forecastle." 

"lean do it anywhere, Captain Bangor," said the tar hoarsely; 
" I have done it in every part of a ship, and can do it again." 

"Pipe down, boatswain's mate," said the officer of the deck; and 
the shrill signal, that the purpose they had collected to witness had 
been efiected, was given forth in its uiiual clear notes. The crew 
moved forward in a body, the officers descended to their apartments, 
and the marines wheeled in column, and dispersed tp wherever in- 
clination or duty called them. The every-day duties of the ship were 
resumed, and two hours after, the circumstance of that day's punish-, 
ment was nearly forgotten. 

Seated upon a gun-carriage, and syrxounded by a group of sym- 
pathetic friends, his face buried in his hands, and his breast heaving 
with emotion, was the victim of the first lieutenant's wrath. The 
events of that day had sunk deeply into bis soul, and he now brooded 
over a revenge; which, in his mind, he had sworn to take sooner or 
later. Removing his hands, he raised his eyes to one of his ship- 
mates, but no trace of passion marked his features; they were calm, 
indiffisrently calm, but it was that stillness that the countenance wears 
when the feelings are resolved on the perpetration of some terrible 
though gratifying action. 

"Come now, Mr. Spikes, cheer up, and don't take this little hill 
80 much to 'art," said the good-natured carpenter; "cheer up, man, 
and you'll see some fair weather yet afore the cruise is up ; there's 
nothing like contentedness in misfortune; its a wirtue in itself, as that 
hamiable woman Mrs. Handsaw 'as it." 
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*^ Yes, Mr. Spikes, jist take Mr. Handsaw's advice," said an old 
quarter-gunner, '' and don't let the manoeuvres of such a monkey as 
that levtenant bring you up in the wind. Recollect, Mr. Spikes, 
there's a day of settlement after pay-day." 

^* Come, Mr. Spikes, let us go below, and hindulge in a little hin- 
telligent conversation," said an individual with whom the reader has 
been before familiar. 

*' Yes, take him, below, Ramrod," said the carpenter; " for if there's 
hanything in this world that himparts comfort to the distressed, it is 
the sympathy and conversation of a friend, as that hinwaluable woman, 
Mrs. Handsaw, remarked when she used to visit her first 'usband in 
Bridewell." 

"Thank ye, shipmates, thank ye for your good will," said the 
boatswain; "it's not the matter of a flogging that I care about, 
because as how I've visited the gangway afore to day; it's not that, 
my lads, but it's the d — d injustice of the thing that strains my tim- 
bers from the stem to the starn post." 

Spikes was a man who had obtained a universal ascendancy over 
the minds and affections of the crew. When any privilege or favor 
was to be obtained by permission of the commander, he was their 
advocate ; and when any blame was attached to them for lack of duty 
or discipline, he was their defender. To his decision the men sub- 
mitted their differences, and to his sympathy and advice their griev- 
ances. As a mediator or a friend, he was ever ready to extend bis 
offices ; and as a sailor, he was nowhere excelled. Qualities such as 
these must soon find their way to the heart of a seaman ; and, when 
once there, nothing but a powerful effort may displace them. The 
conduct of the first lieutenant towards Spikes had added to his unpo- 
pularity ; and to show their indignity at the measure, they still con- 
tinued to address and demean themselves towards Spikes with the 
same respect as he was entitled to when acting as boatswain of the 
ship. This was wormwood to the feelings of Mr. Stanley, for he was 
one of those men whose limited souls allow the least trifle in nature 
to disturb them ; and the bitterness of his disposition in this respect 
let slip no opportunity to vent itself upon the objects of his ill temper. 
The least offence on the part of the crew was punishecf to the extent ; 
and the slightest mistake in the routine of duty was to him unpar- 
donable. 

Mr. Stanley was conscious that he was hated by the ship's company ; 
he saw glaring indications of it every day, and he was determined 
they should fear him also; but had he been a man of judgment he 
must have foreseen that his tyranny would one day prove intolerable. 
Men can submit for a while to oppression, but if you still continue 
to pour in the bitter draught, the cup must, sooner or later, fill to 
overflowing. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

' • 

Yes — I am of that outcast few, 

To Iran and to vengence true, 

Who curse the hour your Arabs came. 

Lalla Rookh. 

« 

" Ellen, my dear, are you unwell ?" said General Adair to his 
daughter as they sat upon the garden porch on an evening of August. 

"No, father." 

** Then why so sad of late ?" 

" I am very happy, father," said Ellen ; but the tones of her voice 
but ill accorded with her words. 

"No, Ellen, there is some secret sorrow at your heart; I have 
observed an unwonted melancholy settling upon your features of late ; 
you cannot hide it, my child, from the jealous affection of a father. 
Come then and tell it to me, and if I can in any manner relieve you 
it shall be done." 

The daughter burst into tears, but remained silent. 

"Nay, child, don't be grieved," said the general, folding the dis- 
tressed girl in his arms, and imprinting a father's kiss upon her pale 
polished brow, " don't weep, dear Ellen ; you are all that is left to 
comfort me upon earth, and it wrings my heart to see you unhappy. 
Cheer up, my girl, and tell me the reason of this change in your 
disposition." 

Ellen was still silent. 

"Perhaps, my child," resumed the general, "you repent of the 
promise you gave your father upon a certain subject; if so, Ellen, I 
will not exact its fulfilment. I would not have you marry one whom 
you could not love, because I wished it." 

"O thank you, father, for that word," exclaimed the daughter, 
embracing her parent with the warmth of mingled gratitude and affec- 
tion, and relapsing into a flood of more relieving tears. 

"And this has been the cause of your unhappiness^poor child; and 
why have you not told it me before ? Do you suppose for a moment 
that I would compromise your future welfare.^" 

" Oh, no, no, father," sobbed Ellen, hurriedly interrupting his 
speech. 

" Then why not disclose the cause of your grief long ago. I merely 
wished that you might be united to him, as his father was an old and 
valued friend ; but, Ellen, my dear, it was if the arrangement was 
in accordance with your own feelings. I imposed no command, my 
daughter." 

" I know you did not, father ; but I then thought that I might learn 
to love him, and I promised to gratify you." 
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^' Ellen, that must be a cruel parent who would sacrifice the hap- 
piness of a child to his own wishes," said General Adair. " I will 
see Lieutenant Stanley and will tell him the state of your feelings. 
It shall be broken off, daughter; so think no more of it. I was myself 
in the wrong for intimating a wish of so delicate a nature to a child 
so obedient as you have ever been.** 

"Heaven bless you, my father,** exclaimed Ellen. 

" And now tell me, daughter, what has caused this change in your 
sentiments ? Some circumstance must have intervened to create such 
a revulsion of feeling. Be candid with me — do you love another?*' 

" I do,** was the low reply. 

" Whom, my daughter?'* 

" Cannot you think, father ?** 

In a moment the truth flashed upon the mind of the parent, and 
had there been a sufficient light, a haggard paleness might have 
been observed upon his care-worn features. For a longtime he was 
silent ; it was the stillness of sorrow ; bitter reflections passed in his 
mind, and gloomy ideas of the future rose consecutively before him. 
Fearful, however, that his silence would be painful to his daughter, 
he again resumed, "And do you know, Ellen, upon whom you have 
bestowed your afiections 7 Do you know he is a deserter, a rebel, and 
at heart a traitor?** 

" I have heard his history,** said the daughter, sorrowfully. 

" And still love him ?" 

" And still love him.** 

" Well, well, Ellen, I respect your love, although it is cherished 
for one so unworthy. Would, would to God he were a true and loyal 
subject.*' 

The discourse ceased for that evening ; the daughter was made 
happier for it ; but the father, although he strove to conceal his feel- 
ings, hung his head with heaviness of h^art. 

Days, weeks, months, had elapsed since Everett's departure from 
the house of General Adair, and no tidings of him had reached the 
fond Ellen ; yet she still continued to love him with an afiection that 
neither time nor circumstance could undermine ; hers was that fijced 
affection of the soul, which, when once born, becomes an undying 
passion of life itself. A change came over her disposition ; she be- 
came grave, reserved, and melancholy ; but no change characterized 
her devotion for Everett. It was the darling dream of her soul ; and 
she would sit for hours, gazing upon the evening sky, and indulging 
in those sweet hopes that love hangs out in the imagination, like stars 
in the blessed region upon which she gazed. Oh, thought she, if he 
but knew how fondly I love him, I am sure he would not slight me 
thus ; I know he would come back again. Why did I tell him my 
affections were engaged? Why did I deceive him in this? And then, 
with the devotion of an adoring woman, she would dispatch Joseph 
about the ships and wharves and public places of the city to endeavor 
to obtain some information of the object of her love, but the search 
was ever fruitless. Everett was not to be fouud, and the slightest 
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iaformation relative to his present situation had not as yet rewarded 
her inquiries. One evening, as she strolled at the foot of the garden, 
she perceived through the gate an individual whose attire bespoke him 
an inferior officer of one of the vessels of war. He was apparently 
awaiting the arrival of a boat to return on board, and Ellen resolved 
at once to institute an inquiry on the subject of her constant thoughts. 

"Am I right, sir, in judging that you are of the British marine ?*' 
asked Ellen, through the grating of the gate. 

"Madam,'* answered the individual, "I 'av that *onor." 

" And to which of the three vessels are you attached, sir, if I may 
be so inquisitive ?" 

" To the frigate, madam ; but Lord bless your pretty jSgure 'ed, 'ow 
much you put me in mind of that hinchanting woman, Mrs. Hand- 
Saw!*' • 

" To the frigate you say, sir," resumed Ellen ; " and do you know 
where the midshipman is who swam ashore from her some time ago?'* 

" Mr. Heverett you 'ave allusion to ?" answered the carpenter. 
"No, madam, he 'as not since been 'erd of. A dev'lish fine young 
man was he, madam ;*he would sit for 'ours in his Watch, listening 
to me talking about that hamiable woman, Mrs. Handsaw. I loved 
that young man, and so did heverybody aboard but the first levteh- 
ant, and 'e, I believe, never loved anybody but 'imself." 

" And was the first lieutenant unkind to him ?" demanded Ellen. 

"Hunkind to him!" rejoined the carpenter; "why, madam, he 
treated him like an 'og; hoppressed 'im in every possible shape and 
manner, hinsulted 'im at warious times, until Mr. Heverett, in a 
hangry moment, knocked 'im down." 

" And do you know what cause Mr. Everett had given the first 
lieutenant for such unjust treatment ?" demanded the maiden. 

" Why, madam, you must know that Mr. Heverett was a very dig- 
nified young officer, and 'ad a way of treating folks with an hindif- 
ference that was not himpoliteness altogether ; now 'e 'ated the first 
levtenant, and he 'ad just cause for it, as that helegant woman 
would say, and Mr. Stanley, being a pompous kind of a hindividual, 
, didn't haltogether relish the cooL though respectful manners of Mr. 
Heverett, and so he took it in 'is 'ead that he'd take him down a pin 
or two." 

"And was that the sole excuse Mr. Stanley had for his tyranny?" 
asked Ellen, with indignation visible in her countenance. 

" The 'ole cause, and the sole cause, as that hextraordinary woman, 
Mrs. Handsaw, 'as it.'' 

"I have a request to make of you, sir; I may seem bold in pre- 
suming to ask a favor of an utter stranger, but if I could explain my 
motives they would plead my excuse.'* 

"Madam, I shall be 'appy, hextremely 'appy to be of service to 

you," replied the carpenter, with a bow about as graceful as an ele- 

' phant's. "It would hilly become me, who 'as been hesteemed hin 

my hearly days as a man of gallantry, to refuse the request of a lady 

as beautiful as yourself." 
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*^ All I require of you is, that in case you should hear any tidings of 
Mr. Everett, you will not fail to let me know them." 

*^ Madam, you shall be hobeyed, halthough my hopportunities of 
getting hinformation will be very few for some time to come, as we 
get hunder way to-morrow in search of that piratical fellow that 'as 
been raising 'ell with our commerce of late. 'Owever, madam, if I 
should 'ear anything of 'im in the mean time, I shall wait on you 
with the hinformation on my return.'* 

^^ Thank you, kind sir,*' said Ellen, '^ and be assured that I will 
feel grateful for your trouble — farewell." 

"Farewell, madam," said the carpenter; "may you be 'appy till 
we meet hagain, as that hafiectionate woman, Mrs. Handsaw, re*- 
marked at hour last parting.'' 

Ellen returned homeward musing upon what Mr. Handsaw had 
told her, and feeling a deeper indignation for the person of Lieuten- 
ant Stanley. She had previously heard that there had been some 
difference between her lover and the first lieutenant, but she never had 
been aware of its extent until this hour. "I will not be able to treat 
that officer with common politeness when next we meet,'' thought she; 
and her love for Everett increased in the same ratio as her hate for 
his former persecutor. 



CHAPTER VII. 

And who is he that wields the might 

Of Freedom on the green-sea brink, 
Before whose sabre's dazzling light 
The eyes of Yemen's warriors wink ? 

Lalla Bookh. 

Not many months after the occurrence detailed in the preceding 
chapters, a vessel appeared on the coast of the United Colonies, whose • 
extensive depredations upon British commerce threw the whole 
country into a state of astonishment and alarm. The first intimation 
the people of New York had of this mysterious stranger was obtained 
from the crews of two British ships which he had plundered and de- 
stroyed at sea. But fresh evidences of. his devastation and ravage 
daily reached them ; not a vessel that arrived at the port but had 
passed wreck after wreck at sea during the day, or had seen exten- 
sive conflagrations during the night ; boats were often picked up 
adrift, and strangers arrived who had beea boarded by this high-hand- 
ed Rover, but who had suffered them to proceed unmolested on as- 
certaining that they did not sail untler English colors. His whole 
aim appeared to be the destruction of British commerce ; like a hawk 
he hovered upon the coast, and but few ships evaded his talons ; his 
stay upon the same cruising ground was short as it was destructive. 
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Sometimes he would be seen off Sandy Hook, then off the Highlands 
of Neversink, off Barnegat, or Newport, or Boston ; and sometimes 
he would cruise in the vicinity of the Virginia capes ; but wherever 
he steered, north or south, his course was marked with the plunder of 
British property. 

Cruiser after cruiser was dispatched in chase of this daring Rover, 
but without success. They either never fell in with him, or if they 
did, he escaped by superior sailing. Sometimes he would detach and 
capture vessels in the convoy of British men-of-war, and twice, or 
thrice, he was known to cut a vessel out from her anchorage in the 
harbor. Such successful and daring outrages called forth the most 
enterprising exertions of the government. The naual force of the 
station was enlarged, and the English admiral had orders to keep his 
cruisers spread out along the whole extent of coast between Maine 
and Georgia. The commander of the West India station was cau- 
tioned to be on the alert, and descriptions of this daring Rover were 
furnished to other powers of Europe, that they might assist in freeing 
the ocean of so terrible a scourge; Many of the provincial govern- 
ors offered immense rewards for his apprehension, and every mea- 
sure that wealth and power could dictate was taken to insure it ; but 
still he continued to roam the Atlantic as free as the wind that bore 
bim. It seemed as if that ship bore a charm of preservation that for- 
ever baffled an enemy; twice when daylight broke she was discov- 
ered under the guns of heavy frigates, but both times it appeared as 
if Providence interfered to save her : tremendous storms arose, a sud- 
den squall, a heavy fog, or something of the kind would always prove 
her salvation. This vessel, from the description of the gazettes, which 
daily teemed with glowing accounts of her escapes and exploits, was 
of about five hundred tons burden, lying low in the water, with tall 
raking masts and very square yards; her hull was described as being 
of a more than ordinary sharpness, and as being apparently too slight 
for her spars ; she was painted black, yards, masts, booms, and all ; 
and once whilst engaging a British sloop-of-war, which she finally 
disabled, a white flag was hoisted at her peak upon which was in- 
scribed the words "For Freedom ;" this wns the only ensign or ban- 
ner she had been known to wear, but it was universally believed that 
her commander and crew were colonists. 

Various and exaggerated were the rumors that the mysterious pro- 
ceedings of this stranger gave rise to ; he could not be in every sense 
of the word a pirate, since his depredations were confined but to the 
property of British subjects, and individual safety had been in every 
circumstance respected ; he could not be a privateer, as England was 
then at peace with all the maritime powers of the world. What then 
was he ? It was evident that his object was more the destruction of 
British commerce than self-enrichment, for he had hazarded his safety 
a hundred times to destroy some vessel that lefl<or entered the ports of 
the colonies in ballast. Some there were who guessed her true cha- 
racter, whilst the more ignorant thought the mysterious cruiser of the 
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Cape of . Good Hope had obtained a license from the infernal powers 
to exchange his station for the coast of America. 

Still this extraordinary vessel continued her destructive career. 
Millions of British property had been destroyed by her in a very few 
months, and a]l the efforts of the English cruisers to capture her had 
proved fruitless ; encouraged by her success, she had of late become 
more daring in her measures and designs, and the citizens of New 
York were, upon a certain day, thrown into a more than ordinary 
ferment by her having chased a heavy merchant ship up to the Nar- 
rows, ahhough there were several British men-of-war at the time in 
the harbor. English property was nowhere deemed safe, and it 
would not have been a matter of much surprise to the colonists 
should this daring Rover even send in his boats, under cover of the 
night, and* destroy the mercantile fleet at their very wharves. 

Ellen Adair was one morning perusing the gazette, when the fol- 
lowing paragraph met her eye. It was a proclamation of the gover- 
nor of the province. 

" Whereas, the ravages of that mysterious cruiser, which for seve- 
ral months has been hovering upon our coast like a demon of de- 
struction, have become daily more and more terrible ; insomuch, that 
English ships are not secure, though under the guns of his majesty's 
vessels^ and whereas, it is meet that all good Christians should assist 
in freeing the ocean of one who holds the laws of God and man in 
total disregard, I do hereby, in the name of his Britannic majesty, 
offer a reward of five thousand pounds to any man, or number of men^ 
that may deliver the commander of the said cruiser, dead or alive, to 
the proper authorities of this city, or on board of any of his majesty's 
vessels on the coast.'* Then followed a description of the vessel, and 
finally another of the Rover himself. " He is," said the docu- 
ment, " reported to be, by those who have seen him, a very young man, 
with black eyes and dark hair, quite handsome, with a cast of melan- 
choly in his features, rather delicate in appearance, and not above 
the middle size." 

*' Heavens!" exclaimed Ellen, trembling and turning pale, "it 
must be Everett.'* Fifty circumstances rushed to her mind to con- 
firm her suspicions, amd she was at length assured that it coul4 be no 
other. But, reader, we leave to your imagination the task of depict- 
ing her feelings at finding that the man she loved was regarded as a 
common pirate, at knowing that a price was set upon the head of him 
for whom she had treasured up her young affections, at feeling that her 
dearest hopes in this world would be blasted forever. Bitter were 
the tears that gushed through her delicate fingers, and deep and heart- 
rending the sobs that convulsed her bosom. "He cannot always 
escape," murmured she ; " he will yet be taken, and then an igno- 
minious death must follow.'' The idea of that one so fondly adored 
perishing upon the gallows was too much for the mind of the fair girl 
even to think of with anything like calmness, and she abandoned 
herself to the deepest and most unutterable grief. A feeling of deso- 
lation came over her, and she thought of this world and all that 
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composed it as things and circumstances unconnected with herself or 
her destiny. But her suspicions were never imparted to any. Sh6 
respected the memory of Everett too much for that, and with a silent 
resignation she submitted herself to the fate th^t she deemed ordained 
for her by the great Disposer of human events. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

Oar homes as boundless and our thoughts as free. — ^Btron. 

It was evening ; the blushes of sunset still lingered in the west, 
faintly relieving the far-off coast of America, that seemed more like 
some blue cloud sleeping upon the surface of the ocean than a vas| 
continent rising from its depths. The round full moon was; ascending 
from the opposite sky, with that increased magnitude she seems to 
possess when low in the horizon, and .her light came over the sea 
tinged with the mellow hue of paly gold that always characterizes it 
when the luminaries rise and set at the same moment. A gentle 
breeze came sweeping up from the southward, and a balmy influence 
was respired in the air. Upon that part of the Atlantic to which we 
wish the reader to direct his attention, a ship was seen moving along 
towards the land that was but just perceptible in the west. She was 
a small vessel for her taunt and heavy appurtenance, and evidently 
intended for the purposes of war. Her long sharp hull seemed much 
too diminutive to sustain the pressure of the broad sheets of canvass 
that rose toweringly above it, and there were moments when it seemed 
that the lofty spars and wide-spread sails glided over the ocean with- 
out the support or aid of that most important part of the machinery of 
a vessel. Although the wind was very light, the foam curled in 
snow-white piles about her cut-water, and ever and anon as she rose 
and pitched deeper into the element, masses of glittering spray would 
fly over her forecastle. It was evident from her speed in so gentle a 
breeze that she was a very superior sailer, but a single glance at her 
construction would scarcely need another or more convincing proof 
of her superiority in that respect. Aloft everything indicated the 
nicest care and attention ; the masts, from the deck to the trucks, 
were stayed in line, and in an exact parallel to each other, whilst the 
rigging that supported them on every hand seemed to possess the in- 
flexibility of so much iron. Each sail was hoisted taut up, so as to 
yield as little as possible to the bellying influence of the breeze, whilst 
their corners were draw]^ out upon the yards to their full extent. No 
ropes hung dangling from the rigging or tops, and, in short, every- 
thing exhibited the characteristic regularity of a man-of-war. 

Upon deck the arrangements were as neat as they were alolt. 
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Eight twenty-four pound carronades, and a long eighteen, thrust their 
frowning muzzles out from either side, and rows of bright battle-axes, 
cutlasses, and pikes were ranged along the bulwarks in glittering and 
beautiful array. Each rope was carefully coiled upon its respective 
pin, and no unnecessary lumber obstructed the gangways or quarter- 
deck. Between the fore and main masts a large boat was nicely 
stowed, whilst its black cover served the double purpose of protecting 
it from the weather and imparting a neater air to the arrangements of 
the deck. Abaft the mizen mast, or on that part distinguished as the 
quarter-deck, everything was rich and expensive. Railings of po- 
lished brass surrounded the hatchways, and ladders of grated work 
communicated with the depths of the ship. The wheel and binnacles 
were of the rarest wood, and constructed in the most tasteful and 
elegant manner. The hammock boards were adorned with gilded 
ornaments, and the bolt heads in the deck were screened by inserted 
mahogany cut diamond-wise. In a word, that ship seemed to have 
been built by Profusion as an ofTering to Beauty. 

Groups of seamen sat between the guns, in discourse, or reclined 
with characteristic listlessness upon the deck, whilst a few, who were 
discharging the duties of look-outs, stood at their Various stations with 
their faces turned towards the ocean. On the horse-block was an 
individual whose dress and demeanor bespoke him of a higher rank 
than that of a common sailor, whilst the trumpet which he held in his 
right hand confirmed this appearance. He was a lieutenant of the 
ship, and, at the time, acting as officer of the deck. 

There were two individuals seated at a table in the principal cabin, 
the commander and his second in authority. To the former the reader 
has been introduced, and, therefore, we will only remark that the £rst 
lieutenant was about the same age, or, perhaps, a year or two more 
advanced. 

" It cannot be long, Randolph," said Everett, " before this event 
will take place ; things are hastening it daily. The populace rose 
upon the military stationed at Boston not long since, and an affray 
took place which resulted in the death of two or three of the citizens. 
This circumstance displays public sentiment too well for any man to 
mistake it.'' 

" Heigho !'* said the other, with an indifferent yawn ; " it would 
please me much if these good patriots would bestir themselves. I am 
afraid we shall all be hanged before they publish that desired mani- 
festo, and that, you know, George, is an elevation not at all desirable 
to a person particularly prejudiced against^ave subjectsJ*^ 

" Never fear, Randolph,'' returned the other ; " you were never 
born for so high an end ; but here is his letter, and you can read and 
judge for yourself." 

Il was as follows 5 — 

^^DearGeobge: Things go bravely on, and the hour is near at hand 
when the sun of liberty shall rise over the green fields of America 
with a lustre that shall more than compensate us for the darkness of 
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tjranny which so long hath prevailed abroad ; already the brighten- 
iog of our political horizon betokeneth her approach, and the time is 
not very far distant when the world shall know that we are no longer a 
nation of slaves. Committees of correspondence have been estab- 
lished throughout the different provinces, and this measure may Le 
termed the first organized system of colonial resistance. It was a 
bold undertaking, George ; but, thank God, I have effected it. I have 
heard of your glorious exploits ; we hear of them every day ; but you 
have grown too bold of late ; you must be more prudent, as much for 
your own and the safety of those brave fellows you command as for 
the assistance you can lend your suffering country. My English 
correspondent writes me that vessels will leave Liverpool with a sup- 
ply of powder and other stores, and may be expected off New York 
about the 10th of next month. We are almost destitute of these 
necessaries, and it would be well if you could intercept them. 

** Compliment your brave officers and crew for us, and believe me 
your sincere friend, 

" T. J." 

" So saith the Virginia lawyer," continued Randolph, folding and 
returning the document. "Well, if he and the rest of them will make 
as much noise as we have made amongst the subjects of King George, 
they will be likely to make as great a breach in the political as we 
have in the commercial intercourse of the two countries." 

" I wonder what the rates of colonial insurance are now in Eng- 
land," said Everett. 

" They don't insure against us," answered Randolph, " ajthough 
it would add to their interest to do so." 

" No doubt, Randolph,'' rejoined Everett ; "ten per cent., perhaps. 
But enough of this folly ; and now if you can be serious for a few 
moments, and it will not particularly inconvenience you, I shall deem 
your attention a favor.*' 

" Go on, then, good captain," said Randolph, " and I promise to 
be as grave as I was for a day or two after my maiden aunt disin- 
herited me in favor of her tom-cat." 

" I have frequently spoken to you," resumed Everett, " of my in- 
tention to visit New York." 

" Yes," said his companion, " but I have always given you credit 
for too much good sense to put so mad a project in practice. What! 
you, who have been burning and plundering their property wherever 
you have found it — you go right into their den ! Why, George, they 
would detect you the moment you stepped upon the wharf, and when 
you once become their property, all the quarter you may expect will 
be quarters in the prison until you can be quartered on the scaffold." 

" Nay, Randolph, your remonstrance availeth not ; there are resist- 
less circumstances which demand my presence thither, and I'll be 
hanged if I don't go, if it be at the peril of my life.'' 

" On the contrary, captain, you'll be hanged if you do go, at the 
loss of it," returned Randolph. 
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" Well, be it so,'' resumed our hero; " but at all events my mind 
is made up to it, and, when I go, Randolph, the command of the 
Scourge of course devolves on you." 

"And it is your wish that I use it moderately,*' interrupted Ran? 
dolph. "Well, Everett, the men will not say that I have been cruel 
on your return." 

" Pray don't affect to misunderstand me thus ; you promised to be 
serious." 

"Well, I'll hold to it, captain, if it render me* lifeless.^^ 

"The command of this ship,'' returned Everett, "will be yours 
when I am gone, and I hope, Randolph, you will be prudent in your 
measures. Recollect the responsibility of the lives of our brave fel- 
lows will rest upon you, and it must be your study and your duty to 
preserve them from harm. Their fearlessness would teinpt them to 
anything, but your judgment must be exercised previous to rushing 
into dangers that might be fatal to them all. I have often wondered, 
Randolph, how a man, who, like you, affects to have the fear of pun- 
ishment always in your mind, can be so rash and inconsiderate." 

" The reason is self-evident,'* said the lieutenant ; " we are all braver 
when the Scourge is before our eyes.*' 

" Thank you, in the name of our vessel," rejoined Everett ; " but, 
Randolph, have I your promise of moderation when I have gone ? 
May I rest assured that you will not jeopardize our devoted crew to 
every mad scheme that may be presented 7 Can I trust that nothing 
will cause you to forget how much depends upon your own judg- 
ment?" 

"Captain Everett, you may put every confidence in my prudence; 
I shall obey your wishes as strictly as I have done your commands,'' 
said Randolph; "but now tell me what motives induce you to this 
singular proceeding?" 

" Many, very many,'' said Everett, sighing as he thought of her 
who was the primary allurement ; " he has promised to meet me in 
New York, in order to concert plans for our future operations.'' 

"Nay, Everett," said Randolph, **you cannot hide the true cause 
of your visit; we have sailed too long with one another to be strangers. 
George, you are in love." 

" What circumstance can have impressed you with this idea, Ran- 
dolph?'' asked the commander with a blush; " but come, the night 
is beautiful, and we will enjoy it on deck." 

"Captain, I trust the fuijec^ of your love is an agreeable ont^'^^ said 
the lieutenant, archly. 

" She is, indeed^" rejoined Everett, taking his companion's true 
meaning; and in another moment they stood upon the quarter-deck. 

The night was truly beautiful ; the moon had clambered higher in the 
heavens, and it seemed as if the sea, from its extremest eastern verge, 
had been covered with bars of polished silver; in the south'ard, a few 
white wind clouds were rising before the increasing breeze; biit, in 
no other place of the vast expanse were they visible ; the ocean, in 
the west, and the north, and the south, was of the deepest blue; but 
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nearer, in the range of the eye, its color brightened gradually, until 
it assumed a cerulean hue as light as that of the canopy above it. 

The hum of voices bad died away, and the men had either sunk 
into slumber or regulated their conversation to the increasing stillness 
of the hour. An unusual inanimation prevailed throughout the 
interior of the ship, and the only noia^ abroad was the monotonous 
dash of the sea, as the waves rushed against the dark sides of the 
Scourge^ as if to reproach the gallant vessel for disturbing their noc- 
turnal gambols. 

^^ Sail ho!" burst from the lips of the look-out, on the forecastle, 
swelled for a moment, and then died away on the breeze. 

" Where away?" demanded the officer of the deck. 

f* About a point on our weather-bow, sir; she seems to be a large 
ship on the larbpard tack." 

The appearance of a sail is always an enlivening circumstance at 
sea ; b^t to those on board of the Scourge it was ever an interesting 
one ; men were seen rising from between the guns, and in a few 
moments the decks of the vessel, which seemed but an instant before 
almost deserted, were alive with human beings. 

'^Haul up a point, Mr. Transom," said Everett, after having ex« 
amined the stranger minutely through his night-glass, ^^ and set the 
larboard studding-sails/' " Ay, ay, sir,'* was the reply; and placing 
the trumpet to his mouth, he gave the necessary orders. Then men 
were seen stretching the ropes along the deck, and . presently the 
head yards began to obey the influence of their braces. When they 
had obtained the required angle, the officer gave the world belay, and 
the whistle of the boatswain's mate conveyed it more forcibly to the 
ears of the seamen. The yards abaft were then trimmed on the same 
parallel with those on the forward mast of the ship, and when some 
attendant dispositions had been made, the seamen repaired forward 
to pile an additional quantity of canvas along the booms and yards 
of the vessel. Then a confusion of voices was heard for awhile from 
the forecastle; groups of dark forms seemed busily engaged in a 
number of diiTerent ways, some preparing the sail in readiness for 
setting, olhers leading out the. different ropes that were attached to 
it, whilst the greater part seemed taking a station to lend their strength 
to the coming emergency. At length this excitement in a measure 
subsided, and a clear voice cried out from the bows of the ship, ^< All 
ready for'ad, sir." 

" Haul taut, rig out, and hoist away," was the officer's response ; 
and the heavy and measured tramp of the men as they walked away 
with the halliards, indicated the execution of the order ; then a long 
and beautiful spar glided from the extremity of the foreyard, as if by 
volition, whilst a sheet of snow-white duck extended itself to its ex- 
tremity, and rose to the arm of the yard above. Studding-sail after 
studding-sail was spread abroad in this manner until a fearful quantity 
of canvas was set upon the spars of the little vessel; but at length 
the labor ceased, the ropes were coiled away, and the men again re- 
sumed their examination of the strange sail. 
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The breeze had freshened within the last half-hoar, and when the 
Scourge began to feel its influence upon her increased canvas, she reel- 
ed and bounded through the water with renewed swiftness. The sea 
had risen, too, from the effects of the wind, and the g^Iant ship 
began 1o labor through it with a greater and more violent and power- 
ful exertion. At times a hugi^ blue roller would sweep towards her 
advancing prow, threatening, as it were, to arrest her progress, but 
though she faltered for a moment beneath its power, her keen cut- 
water would divide it in twain and rush onward toward the next that 
advanced to the support of its vanquished precursor. 

All this time Everett and his first lieutenant had been scanning 
the stranger through their glasses. The distance between the two 
had now been so much lessened by the superior speed of the Scourge, 
that the build, rig, and character of the chase became at last evident. 

" A merchantman running in for New York," said Everett, as he 
passed the telescope to Mr. Transom, ^' and I should judge from his 
build an Englishman." 

** The fellow has seen us crowding after him,'* said Randolph, who 

still continued his examination, *^and is beginning to sheet home and 

hoist away. Ah, there goes his fore-course and the lee-clue of his 

mainsail. Alas, friend skipper, I fear you've got on the wrong course 

.this time." 

It was as Randolph had affirmed. The stranger had been standing 
on under easy sail, not wishing to approach too near the land until 
daylight ; but seeing a vessel astern under a press of canvas, and 
heading directly for him, his suspicions were aroused, and he com- 
menced making sail. 

" That's right, my darling," continued Randolph, " get your sheets 
home, for I opine you'll scarcely get your ship there. Bless me, 
what a surface of cloth he flings out; but it matters not, his cloth 
won't save him, as the highwayman said to the preacher." 

"Clear away the lee for'ad gun," shouted the officer of the deck. 
" Where is Musket, the gunner?" 

*^ Here, sir," exclaimed an individual, ascending the hatch-ladder 
with the assistance of one hand and holding up his breeches with the 
other. This functionary being an idler, or one who is, by the regu- 
lations of the ship, excused from watch, had, when the hammocks 
were slung below, turned in, but hearing the word gun mentioned, 
he started from his slumbers and hurried on deck in the unceremoni- 
ous manner we have stated. 

" Stand by, Mr. Musket, to throw a shot across that fellow's fore-* 
foot." . 

<' Ay, ay, sir,'' said the man of powder, as he put on his jacket 
and hurried to the necessary station. 

"Yes, Musket, order arms ; about it at once," exclaimed Ran- 
dolph, " or his bull-ship will slip by the hook too soon for us." 

"Have you everything set that will draw, Mr. Transom?" de- 
manded Everett. 

" Everything, sir, but the spanker." 
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/'Put that on her also,' ^$(aidt)ie dbtamander; **it can do no harm, 
and may assist us a littk:" , ' 

" And so yoii've resok^ to make a tiry-^cdl of it ?" continued 
fiandolph. 

The retreating ship could how .be plainly distinguished with the 
naked eye. She was not more than three miles in advance of the 
Scourge, and appeared to be a healvy vessel deeply laden. At the 
expiration of another hour not more than a mile of water intervened 
between the two, so rapid had been the progress of the Scourge 
through the ruffled element. 

"Stand by, Mr. Musket," said the officer of the deck. 

"All ready, sir." 

" Put your helm down, quarter-master ; ease off the jib-sheets 
forbad.'* 

Then the flying jib-boom of the Scourge rose and fell in the water, 
gradually tending at each successive pitch to windward ; until the 
heavy flapping of the canvas indicated that the breeze had lost its 
influence. upon the ship. 

" Fire !" shouted Mr. Transom ; and away flew the shot recocheU 
ing upon the water, whilst the thunder of the cannon rang loudly on 
the air. Then the obedient ship once more fell off and resumed her 
way through the Atlantic. 

The merchantman, seeing the inutility of further attempts to elude 
his swift pursuer, took in his light sails, hauled up his courses, and 
hove to, with the main-topsail to the mast. 

" That shot has brought him to his senses,'* said Everett, as he 
gazed upon the dark hull of the stranger which tossed gracefully in 
waiting upon the surface of the billows. The Scourge was no\f 
rapidly drawing towards the object of her pursuit ; and things became 
distinctly visible from the decks of either ship. 

" Stand by, to bring in all studding-sails and royals,'' said Tran- 
som ; " haul taut, clew up, and lower away." Then broad folds of can- 
vas were seen detaching themselves from the heavier sheets, and de- 
scending to the deck, or gathering to their respective yards. 

" Man the lee after and weather-heE|.d braces, haul up the courses, 
and down the flying jib ; clear away the head bowlines, and stand by 
to bring to, with the fore-topsail to the mast." 

Then the Scourge glided gracefully under the stem of the merchant 
», and was, in another moment, tossing bereft of headway to lee- 
ward. 

" What ship is that ?" demanded Everett. 

" The Royal George, of Yarmouth,'* answered the merchantman. 

"A line for my boat, if you please, I am going to board you,** re- 
plied the commander of the Scourge. 

The two quarter boats were now lowered, and Randolph, with twenty 
armed men, pushed off for the stranger. In the mean time the lar- 
board battery was made ready for action, and the men sent to their 
quarters. 

When Randolph gained the deck of the merchantman, he found a 

3 ' 
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corpulent individaa) with a red face and tarpatilin hat waiting to do 
the honors of the gangway. 

^^ Ah, my dear captain," said the lieutenant, squeezing the proffer- 
ed paw of the skipper, '* how delighted I am to see you. I hope 
you and your fine crew are well. Bless me, what a noble vessel you 
command!'* 

'' A very weatherly craft, sir ; but walk below, and we'll talk the 
matter over a bottle of porter, or something stronger if you wish it. 
I was d — nably frightened, sir, when I first made you ; I took ypu for 
that scoundrel of a pirate." 

'^ Well, would you believe it, captain!'' said Randolph, *^ I have 
taken you for that same fellow." 

^' The devil you did," said the worthy skipper, with a hearty laugh ; 
'^ but here, sir, take hold and help yourself." 

*^ Don't be alartaied, my dear sir; we intend to do that ; but, in the 
mean time, I'll trouble you for a peep at your invoice ; or, in other 
words, good captain, make manifest your manifest. Bless me! what 
a valuable cargo — silks, cloths, hardware, opium, et cetera, et cetera, 
and all consigned to Gale & Co., New York. Well, captain, get your- 
self ready ; I want you to go with all of your crew to the nearest 
land." 

" What? get ready for what ?" 

« For to go ashore. As to any particular destination, I leave that 
for your own selection," said Randolph ; *^ but if you would not be 
offended at my counsel, I should advise you, by all means, to make 
Sandy Hook, and then haul up for the Narrows.'' 

^^ What the b-^1 do you mean, sir?'' demanded the astonished skip- 
per. 

'^Keep cool, captain, keep cool," resumed Randolph ; '' and if you 
will be patient a few moments, I will endeavor to be more explicit. 
First, then, I will exonerate you of the responsibility of the command 
of this ship ; and secondly, you will, in return for this kindness at our 
hands, quit her at once.'' 

^' Who are you, sir?'' said the Englishman, fiercely, ** and by what 
authority do you order me out of my own vessel ?'' 

" Nay, my worthy friend, you are waxing choleric," answered 
Randolph, mildly; *'and I shall decline further discourse with you." 

The red-faced skipper looked puzzled for a moment, and then burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

"Well, this is a d — d good joke, to be sure," said he ; " you young 
gentlemen of the navy have some d — d queer ways with you." 

" There now, sir, as you have regained your good humor we will 
resume our intercourse," said Randolph: " but, captain, I assure you 
I am serious about your quitting the ship ; I am, upon my soul and 
body." 

There was something so earnest in the tones of Randolph that the 
Englishman looked for a moment confounded. But his indignation 
getting the better of his feelings, he uttered a wrathful exclamation, 
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and demanded '^ by what right a king's ship had the privilege of so 
far, and so unjustly, interfering with a merchant marine ?" ^ 

*'But, my good sir, you are in error," said Randolph; ^'oufs is not 
a king's ship." 

"Not a king's ship?" reiterated tlie skipper; "then pray, what the 
devil is she ?" 

"Ours, my excellent captain," resumed the lieutenant, " is a ves- 
sel of about five hundred tons, mounting eighteen guns, and carrying 
a roving commission ; she is quite celebrated along this co^st, and 
has been sometimes denominated The Scourge of the OceanJ*^ 

" What ! that d— d pirate ?" 

"Excuse me for interrupting you," siaid Randolph; "but really, 
sir, you are too indiscriminate in the choice of your epithets ; 
let us go on deck and see how matters stand there ; and let me, at the 
same time, suggest to you, as a friend, the propriety of putting on a 
pea-jacket, for it is some distance to New York, and a person travel- 
ing as you are about to do in an open boat, should be prepared for 
the inclemencies of the weather. Moreover, my dear sir, I would 
caution you to fill your pockets with any little money or jewels that 
you may have at hand. These little trinkets, trifling as they may 
appear, have a tendency to make their possessor appear anything but 
trifling." 

Randolph's men had not in the mean time been idle. As soon as 
the lieutenant had disappeared in the cabin of the ship, they proceeded 
to hoist out her long boat; this was soon accomplished. Her masts 
were then stepped, and her sails made ready for setting; a quantity 
of water and provisions were lowered into her, together with a bin- 
nacle compass. 

"There, my excellent sir," said Randolph to the astonished captain, 
" is your boat all ready for your reception. Now no thanks, I pray you, 
but just oblige me by joining your gallant lads, who, you see, have 
already been seated ; then, sir, you can make the best of your way to 
New York. You will confer a lasting favor, worthy captain, by mak- 
ing our regards to the gentlemen composing the firm of Gale & Co., 
and also by letting them know that we will dispose of their merchan- 
dise without requiring the smallest commission^ and that we havn't 
the slightest doubt but their consumption will be very rapid." 

"His majesty shall hear of this outrage," said the exasperated 
Englishman, as he shoved ofi*, "if I have myself to lay the informa- 
tion at the foot of the throne." 

" Adieu^ kind captain," said Randolph, waving his cap in the di- 
rection of the departing boat; "make the respects of a very unworthy 
subject to his majesty, and^ tell him that I am so particularly engaged 
with the prosperity of his interests abroad, that I am afraid I shall 
never have an opportunity of presenting my services in person. Fare- 
well ! a stiff breeze, and a flowing sheet, a smooth sea and a clear 
dcy;" 

Randolph continued to gaze until the long boat was far on her way, 
and then turning to his men, he bade them fire the vessel ; in ten 
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minutes ^^rwards, th^ devouring element was raging in yarions partft 
of l^er, and having satisfied himself that it was too far advanced to be 
by any chance arrested, he returned with his men on board of his own 
vessel. The head sails of the Scourge were then filled, and paying 
off, she wore and stood out on the starboard tack; her studding-sails 
were again sent aloft, her royals and courses spread to the breeze^ 
and the gallant ship once more bounded through the deep blue ele- 
ment with her accustomed rapidity. 



CHAPTER IX. 

And pointed to the distant wave, 

Where lights like charnel meteors buvned 

Bluely, as o'er some seaman's grave ; 

And fiery darts, at intervals, 

Flew up all sparkling from the main. 

Lalla Kookh. 

As the Scourge had now placed a broad sheet of water between her* 
self and the burning merchant ship, and as Everett had no object in 
view that might demand his immediate attention, he ordered the officer 
of the watch to reduce the ship to topsails and heave to, in order to 
observe the conflagration. The duty of shortening sail was performed 
with the usual alacrity, and the little canvas that was suffered to be 
spread aloft trimmed with that counteracting effect that preserves a 
ship at sea in a position from which she neither recedes nor advances. 
But though the influence of th^ breeze was in this manner baffled by 
the ingenuity of man, no disposition of the ship's machinery could 
master the force of the waves, or destroy their effect upon the object 
that floated upon their surface ; and although the progressive motion 
of the Scourge had been checked, she still continued to rise and fall 
with the undulation of the ocean. 

The fires had been kindled by the seamen of the Scourge in the 
cabin, hold, and forecastle of the merchantman, and consequently it 
was some time before they burst above the deck ; but at length a flare 
of flame from the main hatchway, which had been purposely left open, 
showed that the conflagration had extended through a greater part of 
the interior. For some time the blaze continued to ascend without 
much increase, and had she been in the seas south of the equinox, a 
stranger, ignorant of her real situation, might suppose her to be a 
whaler, trying out her oil. But at length the fire grew more and 
more brilliant, and smaller streams of the element were observed shoot- 
ing up from several different situations ; an indication that her hold 
was thoroughly penetrated, for it burst through every scuttle, hatch, 
and cootipanionoway fipom the stem to the stern post. Presently the 
flfKUfe r^$cbe)cl the courses, which had been clewed up when the ship 
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'Was hove to, and a brighter and a broader sheet of fire, which flashed 
into the higher regions of air, told the destruction of the combustible 
canvas; but the conflagration assumed this vast exteosion but for a 
few brief instants, and it again descended to that clear ruddy stream 
that betokens its hold of a less pliable and more solid material. When 
the topsails were destroyed, the power that kept the ship stationary 
was lost, and falling ofi*, she yielded to the force of the wind, ahd 
'bounded before it rolling and pitching like some terrible marine 
monster goaded and infuriated to madness. 

There was a moment when she was beautifully and accurately de- 
fined, masts, yards, and tracery. The fire had spread from the fore- 
castle to the tafirail, and the whole of her exterior yet remained un- 
scathed ; its brilliant glare shot up from the decks, relieving the bul- 
warks and clambering to the tallest spars of the ship, whilst smaller 
streams leaped into the rigging and crawled from shroud to shroud and 
Jbrm to rattlin to rattlin, until her whole apparatus of cordage was en- 
veloped in flanie : it was then that she seemed a vessel constructed of 
solid fire, and imagination might, in a moment of superstition, have be- 
lieved her some infernal ship bearing the souls of the damned to the re- 
gions of Pluto ; but the crash of the spars, as they fell amidst the con- 
flagration, soon removed the shadow of so vague an hypothesis, and 
showed her a burning hulk robbed of her glones and fast yielding to 
the destroying hand of an unconquerable foe. 

Gradually the flames abated ; vast volumes of thick black smoke 
rose from the hulk, and swelled on high, giving to the moon, as seen 
through its medium, a blood-red hue; this was caused by the sea 
having found its way into the hold, where it was fast extinguishing 
the combustion ; fainter and fainter now dwindled the blaze, until it 
finally sunk like a big star behind the horizon ; then a vaster and a 
blacker mass of smoke encircled the ocean, and when it finally dis- 
appeared before the influence of the breeze^ no vestige of the mer- 
ehant ship remained to the eye. 

" Mr. Transom,'' said Everett, ** fill away and make sail ; we must 
cruise farther north ; these latitudes will be alive with British men-of- 
war for a fortnight to come; the skipper's information will send them 
out of the city, and the conflagration will draw them in from the 
ocean.'* 

" I approve your resolution, George,'' said Randolph ; " for you 
know our friend Bull possesses over us an advantage which is peculiar 
to the Scourge. He can tell when she is on the coast by her^nng*.'* 

*' Very true, most sapient Randolph, and for that reason I intend 
to change her locality." 

. *^ You ought to change her name along with it, my captain," con- 
tinued Randolph; << a creature that kindles asmany^ame^ as she does, 
should have been called the Coquette." 

" There is but little lote exchanged when the Scourge makes the 
acquaintance of her enemies," tesumed Everett. 

" You may be correct," returned the lieutenant ; " but her enemies 
always become impassioned when they know her." 
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The commander smiled. 

^* And you cannot deny," said Randolph, ^* that she has been dear 
to a great many of them." 

"Very dear." 

*< And has she not moxt folUnoers than the fairest beauty of Ame- 
rica?" asked the first lieutenant. 

"Yes!" 

" And is not every movement of her interesting to them V* 

"Yesr 

" And are they not daily striving who shall vAn her?'' 

"Yes!" 

"And does she not evade all their advancesV^. 

"All." 

" And has she not made innumerable conquests?" 

"Yes!" - 

" Then my point is established, and now, having effected this, I 
beg you will excuse me for taking your leave to go below and turn' 
in." 

"Mr. Transom," said Everett, after the first lieutenant had disap- 
peared, " who has the mid watch ?" 

"Mr. Bowling.'' 

" Tell him to pass the word to have me called at early daylight, 
and to send the look-outs aloft the very moment it begins to lighten 
up in the east.'' 

' " Ay, ay, sir," was the reply ; . and Everett, after gazing a moment 
in the direction of the land, quitted the deck for the remainder of the 
night. 

The wind, had been gradually decreasing, and about midnight it 
ceased entirely; the sea changed the quick uneven swell for a long 
and graceful undulation, and the surface of the rollers became as smooth 
as polished glass. The canvas of the Scourge flapped heavily agaiiTst 
the masts and rigging, as if to chide them for the absence of the 
truant breeze; whilst her long black hull tossed wildly about as she 
owned the influence of the heaving deep, and mourned the dearth of 
that power that was wont to waft her proudly over its surface. The 
lighter sails were furled, and the topsails and courses clewed up, in 
order to prevent the evil effects of their contact with contiguous 
bodies, and the becalmed vessel lay in melancholy waiting for the 
next wind that should come sweeping over the bosom of the Atlantic. 

The reader must again imagine himself on board of the Ganymede. 

" Main-top there," shouted Mr. Bruce. 

" Main-top there,'' exclaimed he in a still louder tone. 

" Sir?" bawled out a man, awakened by the stentorian summons. 

"You had better keep your eyes open in that top, sir.'' 

" Wasn't asleep, sir." 

" Then I'd advise you to pick your ealrs with a marline-spike. 
Go aloft and take a good look around. Do you hear in the fore-top? 
Send the look-outs aloft. Boy, tell the gun-room steward to bring me 
a glass of brandy and water." 
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''Sail ho!" shouted the man at the main-top-mast-head. 

''Sail ho!" reiterated the look-out on the fore-topsail yard. 

"Sail ho!" sang out Spikes from the forecastle. 

"How. many vessels are in sight?'' demanded Bruce. 

" Three, sir. One ahead of us, and two on our larboard quarter." 

It was dawn, and the faint tinges of morning were just beginning 
to creep up the orient. A heavy fog had settled upon the ocean, and 
the moon had hid her face in a mass of cloud ; at times, indeed, she 
would sail out into the blue expanse, but her light came down weak 
and feeble through so dense an element of haze ; yet in despite of the 
heaviness of the atmosphere, the dim outline of a vessel could be 
defined, and Bruce thought in that long hull and lofly rig, he could 
discern the ship of the famous Rover. Another quarter hour had illu- 
mined the east with a stronger and less illusory glare, but the in- 
creasing brightness still added to his suspicion, and when day at length 
stalked unequivocally forth it was confirmed beyond a doubt. 

"The privateer!'' shouted fifty voices, when the morning light at 
length betrayed her identity with the Scourge, and in a moment the 
information was conveyed to the depths of the ship. Then men were 
seen issuing from the many hatchways to obtain a glance of the craft 
that had been for months a curse to the commerce of their country. The 
captain and first lieutenant had been informed that the vessel which 
they were in search of was nearly within gun-shot, and it was not 
long before the poop was crowded with officers, who, impelled by one 
curiosity, left their cots for its satisfaction. 

The sun had now wheeled dazzlingly from the horizon, and the fog 
grew less and less dense beneath the influence of his brilliancy ; light 
catspaws came at intervals, ruffling the polish of the sea in places, 
and bringing the gratifying promise of a breeze to the cheek of the 
mariner. Broader spots of deep blue which covered the ocean in the 
direction of northeast told that the wind was brewing in that quarter, 
and a region of white clouds that reared up their battlements indi- 
cated to the practiced eye that it would be a fresher blow than had 
been felt for some days in that latitude. Still the privateer, for as such 
she will henceforth be recognized, continued to rest upon the waves, 
like an inanimate or sleeping thing ; her sails hanging lifeless from 
tike yards, and her dark hull only obeying the influence of the long- 
continued ground swell that but seemed to humor more and more her 
apparent drowsiness. The canvas of the Ganymede had also been, 
clewed up, in order to prevent its flapping during the cessation of 
wind, but when the first light air was perceptible on the surface of 
the water, her topsails were sheeted home, her courses dropped, and 
her top-gallant sails unloosed, and trimmed for the quarter from 
which the breeze was expected. Sail after sail was made upon the 
frigate, but yet no motion of the kind had been observed on board of 
the privateer ; and when the former commenced moving through the 
water under a press of canvas, the latter still continued to ride with 
her duck clewed up in useless festoons. Catspaw succeeded cats- 
paw, and their intervals of succession decreased gradually until a 
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light steady current of air swelled out the isails of the frigate and 
urged her on towards the object of her pursuit. 

" She hasn't felt the breeze yet,*' said Stanley to the commander ; 
^* ril warrant the fellow spreads his wings fast enough when it gets 
down to him." 

^^ rU warrant we clip 'em for him if he don't," said Captain ' 
Bangor. 

<< Ah! there they go/' exclaimed the first Keutenant, as the clews 
of the privateer's topsails crawled out to the extremity of her lower 
yards ; *^ let fall, sheet home, and hoist away. How nimble the rogue 
stirs himself when he once snufis the breeze." 

"Mr. Stanley, have everything set that will draw," said Bangor; 
"everything — stun-sail, spirit-sail, or water-sail — everything, Mr. 
Stanley, for I am determined to overhaul that ship if I have to throw 
half my guns overboard. It looks as if we will have a fresh blow, 
and we'll see who can keep their kites aloft the longest." 

The orders of the captain were obeyed with the accustomed promp- 
titude, and in a very short time the Ganymede was clothed with an 
unusual pile of canvas ; sails which her situation, in regard to the 
wind, rendered useless, were set with a hope that they might catch a 
little, and seamen were seen bending light canvas that had never be- 
fore been deemed essential to the frigate's speed. 

" Main-topsail yard there." 

"Sir?" 

"What do you make of the two sail to south'ard ?" 

"Large ships, sir, but can't make 'em out yet." 

The Ganymede had the wind aft, and was running with square 
yards to the south-westward. The privateer had at first steered the 
same course, but her head had now deviated more to the southward, 
and she was going large with the wind on the larboard quarter. 
When this new direction in the course of the chase was discovered 
on board the frigate, the latter was steered upon the same point, and 
both vessels were bounding forward with their prows in the one di- 
rection ; the wind, too, was increasing, and the frigate at each mo- 
ment pitched deeper into the sea, and sent drenching masses of spray 
above her bulwarks. The privateer, though under a press of canvass, 
had fewer sails abroad than her pursuer ; yet it was not observable that 
the frigate had, after an hour's chase, the slightest advantage ; the 
same distance intervened that had existed at sunrise, and though, 
mile after mile of water had been passed by them both, it seemed as 
if they occupied the same situation in regard to one another that they 
held previous to the springing up of the breeze. 

" The fellow is playing with us," said Spike ; " he spares us his 
r'yals and to'gallant stun'sails, and then chooses his distance.'' 

"It's the humble opinion of one David Stay," said the tar to whom 
this remark was addressed, "that the Ganymede might as well 
attempt to overhaul the flying Dutchman as to come up with that 
clipper. My eyes, how still she moves along! I'll bet a ration o' 
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grog agin an oM nager that the chaps on her forecastle 'a'nt their 
conversation stoppered by such puffing and blowing as we've here.'' 

*' Clippers, you know, Stay, don't carry as big a bone in their 
mouth as a vessel bluff about the bows, and although she don't kick 
up such a row in the way of running, I 'spect as how she makes up 
for it in wetting jackets/' 

"'Very likely," returned the other; "but she seems to be fond of 
our company, else she'd be swaying aloft her light stun'sails ; but 
may be her booms an't overly strong for a breeze like this.'' 

" There are two many pine forests along the roast of America for 
her to be wanting in that respect," returned Spikes. "Th«» fellow 
has spare sticks enough for a three years' cruise in the China seas ; 
but he just keeps there for us to look at him, and when he thinks 
we've looked long enough, he'll crack on and run us hull down in 
less time than it would take you or I to make up a topmast stun'sail." 

"That 'ar 's a wery hextraordinary vessel^" rejoined a third indi- 
vidual, who had overheard the last remarks ; " and take 'er halto- 
gether, the most rakish craft I have ever seed ; she's all harms and 
kgs ; 'eavens ! Mr. Spikes, since you were born, did you ever see so 
square a main-yard rigged on a craft of her tonnage? It's truly 
hawful, as Mrs. Handsaw would say." 

"It's sartingly sailing in the eye of danger," returned Spikes; 
"but I s'pose the chaps there are wide awake. When there's a cloud 
about it wouldn't do for her to be caught in a squall with the chaps 
on deck a corcking.'^* 

" Mr. Stanley," said Captain Bangor, "I would give my hopes of 
an admiralty, which, however, are not very flattering, to have that 
ship under our guns for about five minutes.'' 

"I think your prospects of the former the better of the two," re- 
joined the first lieutenant ; "the Ganymede, though under twice the 
canvas, scarcely holds her own with her." 

"She's keeping away again," returned the commander. "By 
heavens ! Stanley, those ships in the south'ard have made her sheer 
off. I'll bet my life they are armed vessels, and the rogue has made 
'em out such ; see, he's sending up his starboard stun'sails, and there 
go his royals." * 

The first lieutenant was struck with the probability of the captain's 
remark, which the subsequent manoeuvres of the privateer confirmed 
almost beyond a doubt. Taking up a trumpet, he hailed the look-out 
at the mast-head. 

" Main-topsail yard, there, can you make out either of tho^ ships 
to south'ard?" 

"Not exactly,'' said the man ;^" the nearest looks to be a heavy 
ship on the starboard tack ; can't make out the other." 

" Stanley, if either of those ships to leeward are king's cruisers, 
this black rascal has worked himself into a sorry predicament. You 
see, if he hauls his wind on the starboard tack we cut him off, and if 

'/^Sleeping. 
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he attempts to cross the Gulf Stream, the other ship will prevent him, 
God grant that the third sail proves a man-of-war, and then this dar- 
ing walk-the-water is ours sure enough/' 

" We will soon know the character of the farthest ship," said 
Stanley ; *^ for if the privateer makes him out a national vessel, she '11 
have to alter her course.'' 

" And we'll chase the scoundrel right ashore," exclaimed Bangor ; 
^^ with the land under the lee, and three armed ships advantageously 
disposed to windward, I defy this rover to escape us." 

*^ It would, indeed, be a miracle for him to do so, under such cir- 
cumstances." 

*' The rogue can't back and fill off here till night gives him an op- 
portunity to play us the slip," said Bangor ; ^' the land can't be more 
tha|i thirty miles off, and if he runs on much longer he'll make the 
shoals about Barnegat." 

^VBy the Lord, he's hauling in for the land," exclaimed the first 
lieutenant ; ^^ that furthermost ship has frightened him. See ! he's 
taking in his larboard stun'sails and bracing upon the starboard tack. 
Now blow, good breeze, for three hours, and the fate of the privateer 
is decided." 

*< On deck there," shouted the look-out from the main topsail yard ; 
*^ the ship fof'ad 'o the beam looks to be a frigate standing in for the 
land." 

**Now, by my loyalty," said the delighted Bangor, **the fellow is 
all our own ; now, prove thy speed good Rover, or your cruise is up 
forever. Mr. Stanley, have the guns double<rshotted fore and aft, and 
let the boats and the bowers be triced up clear of the ports. If we 
get within gunshot of the rascal I'll sink him with a broadside.'' 

When the Scourge had first spread her canvas to the breeze her 
course was about southwest. She was under topgallant sails, courses 
and topmast studding-sails. It appeared at first as if she wished 
to keep a certain space of water between her and her pursuer, wish- 
ing neither to close with him nor increase the distance that intervened 
between them. But, at the expiration of half an hour, her head 
deviated more to the southward, as if she had changed her mind in 
regard to some destination. The two strange ships before treated of 
were placed, one broad on her larboard bow, the other nearly ahead. 
The vessel on the bow soon hove up as she was standing right in for 
the land ; and those on board of the privateer discovered her to be a 
heavy frigate. As it was unsafe to stand on upon that cours^ any 
longer, the Scourge was again put immediately before the wind with 
a view to pass to the southward of this new enemy by running close 
along the Jersey shore. But here again the intention of the privateer 
was frustrated ; the southernmost sail proved to be a third man-of- 
war, and as it was impossible to pass between the three without being 
cut off, Everett thought it advisable to run in for the Highlands and 
take whatever chance of escape might offer. 

The situation of the Scourge was now truly critical ; to the north- 
ward her escape was cut off by the shores of Long Island ; she being, 
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at the same timey westward of Montauk point; to the westward the 
Jersey shore stretched along its low sandy barrier, whilst three heavy 
frigates cut off the communication with the further Atlantic in the 
south and in the west. When Everett discovered the extent of the 
danger that surrounded them, he ordered everything to be set, and 
when the course of the Scourge was changed to due west, she was 
dashing along with a speed that promised to leave her pursuers far 
behind. But then it could not be forgotten that the shores of New 
Jersey were not far off, and that^ some expedient besides superior 
sailing would soon be demanded for the preservation of the privateer. 

The three men-of-war had all been steering for New York from dif- 
ferent quarters ; and, consequently, converging in this manner, they 
neared each other as they drew in towards the land, so that by the time 
the shores of New Jersey had been descried on board of the Gany- 
mede, the build, rig, and character of the other two vessels were also 
known to them. 

" Now, fortune, befriend me this time, if you desert me ever after," 
said Bangor as he walked the poop-deck with excited strides ; *^ blow, 
breezes, for three short hours, and I ask of ye no more.'' 

" Captain Bangor,'* said Bruce, who at the time was officer of the 
deck, ^* the royal masts and top-gallant stun'sail booms are buckling 
like strips of whalebone ; shall I take in the light duck, sir ?" 

" No, no, Mr. Bruce," replied Bangor; " no, sir, no ; hold on, sir, 
keep up the rags until every stick goes by the board ; take an extra 
turn with your halliards, and take in nothing." 

The wind had now increased to a moderate gale, and the frigate 
still had all the canvas crowded on that her numerous booms and 
spars would uphold, from the trucks to the deck, and far out on either 
hand piles of snow-white duck yielded to the force of the wind, threat- 
ening every moment to snap the spar that extended it or burst before 
the strength of the element that rushed upon its surface with such 
fury. The sea had assumed the green hue that it wears on soundings, 
and the waves rose higher and higher, dashing their crests of foam 
into the air, and rolling roaringly the one above the other. To the 
northward were seen the blue hills of Long Island, while to the south- 
ward stretched forth the sandy chores of New Jersey ; to the eastward 
the open sea dashed beneath the influence of the breeze ; and to the 
westward was heaving up the highlands of Neversink. 

" What the devil does the fellow intend to do?" asked Bangor of 
his first lieutenant ; ** the rascal won't certainly have the impudence 
to run into New York. I have been waiting this half hour expecting 
every moment to see him haul his wind ; but there he goes, right in 
for the Hook as innocent /as a king's merchantman. Perhaps the 
scoundrel intends to beach his ship and escape with his myrmidons 
in the heart of New Jersey." 

** No, no, he would hardly choose Sandy Hook for such an enter- 
prise," rejoined Stanley ; " yet his movements to me are perfectly 
mysterious ; he certainly will not dare to pass to the westward of the 
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Hook; if he does tbere is no further hope for him, for be is then ours 
beyond a doubt." 

*^ He may intend to run into shoal water, and then steer ctf to the 
i^uth'ard/' said Bangor ; <^or maybe he finds it impossible to escape 
from us, and is determined to cheat us out of our prize by surrendering 
himself to the city." 

''Such an end would but illy accord with his former career. No sir, 
that ship may be captured, but it must be with a struggle. I cannot 
think that the man who has so fearlessly and so bravely navigated that 
privateer would surrender her without striking a blow in her defence." 

" But, my dear sir, is he not running right into our hands?" re- 
sponded Bangor; /' might he not as well heave to, and let us take 
possession at once ?" 

^' If he stands on for another half hour, I grant you his fate is de- 
cided," answered the first lieutenant ; '' but I am inclined to think 
that he has some manoeuvre in view that will vet baffle us.*' 

"Why do you believe thus, Stanley ?" asked Bangor; "what of 
seamanship can avail him now ?" 

" Nothing that I am aware of," said the first lieutenant, " but it 
appears to me that if he had not an object for standing in the channel, 
he would have hauled his wind and passed under our very broadside. 
The privateer is not a man to fear powder or iron when his ship is 
in jeopardy." 

" He has too much regard for the lives of bis crew to dare so 
hazardous an expedient," returned the commander. "No, Mr. 
Stanley, trust me, he has calculated the chances, and deems it better 
to yield without bloodshed." 

"He has, to my certain knowledge, run under the broadside of 
more than one British frigate," answered the lieutenant. 

" I know he is a bold rogue," said Bangor ; " but all his bravery 
cannot extricate him now. Ten minutes more, and he will have gone 
too far to recede. By Heaf ens ! he's ours ; see, he has entered the 
channel way, and is taking in his studding-sails, to be ready for a 
brace up when he hauls for the Narrows. I knew the rascal's drift, sir; 
he intends to run in and surrender to the city. Take in the studding- 
sails and royals, Mr. Bruce ; take the strain off the light sticks, and 
call all hands, sir, to bring ship to anchor." 

The two frigates had come up in the mean time, and the farthest 
was not more than half a mile astern ; they too, commenced taking in 
their light canvas. And now, leaving these three ships to make the 
best of their way over the bar, we will attempt to describe the hope- 
less situation of the privateer. 

Those who a^e acquainted with the shores and shoals between the 
coasts of Long Island and New Jersey will at once have' perceived 
her danger; but those who have never left or entered New York by 
sea, may perhaps catch an idea of her position from the description 
we have attempted in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

But whither now ? Their track is lost, 
Their prey escaped. 

Moore. 

That indentation, caused by the relative position of the shores of 
New Jersey and Long Island, ^nd into which the Atlantic flows and 
receives the tributes of the Hudson and Karitan, and of all the smaller 
streams that empty into them, forms the principal entrance to the 
harbor of New York. 

The coast of New Jersey runs nearly north for a considerable extent, 
until it forms that poiot of low land known by the appellation of 
Sandy Hook. This is its northeastern extremity ; it then branches 
off in nearly a northwestern direction, as far as the mouth of the Rari- 
tan, from whence it passes along its banks, >1o the westward of the* 
southern part of the State of New York. The Mne of coast is again 
taken up on the north side of Raritan Bay, by the shores of Staten 
Island, which sweep in a northeast direction, until it makes, in com- 
bination with the most adjacent part of Long Island, that passage that 
opens a communication with New York Bay and the Atlantic, and that 
is known by the name of the Narrows. The shores of Long Island 
then run out into the ocean in a northeastern direction, as far as 
Montauk Point, and form the northern boundiNy of this indentation. 

Although this bay, if we may term it such, occupies miles in extent, 
it nevertheless affords but a narrow passage for large vessels ; this is 
in consequence of the numerous shoals that rise in various parts of its 
waters, and the many banks that make out from the nieadlands with 
which it abounds. From the southeastern shores of Staten Island, a 
shoal termed the west bank runs off into the Atlantic, extending from 
the mouth of the Narrows nearly south, for a distance of about six 
miles ; then again from the southwestern extremity of Long Island, a 
second makes out which is five miles long, and about three broad ; 
this is denominated the east bank, and the channel is situated be- 
tween them ; not far from the beach of Sandy Hook a bar has been 
formeU resembling the hook in shape. Between this bar and the 
southern end of the east bank the channel commences. Ships en- 
tering here steer nearly a west by north course, until they arrive at 
the passage formed by the east and west banks, when thej^ haul up 
in a north direction for the Narrows. Vessels drawing under ten feet 
water may, however, cross the east bank through what is called the 
Swash, and thus avoid the circuitous channel route ; but heavier 
vessels must in every instance adopt the latter passage. 

The reader will now conceive the situation of the privateer, when 
informed that she had just entered the mouth of the channel, or that 
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part of it between the shoal off Sandy iSook and the southeast end of 
the bank, running out from the southwest shore of Long Island. The 
wind was about east-northeast, and blowing at the time quite fresh ; 
consequently it would be impossible for a vessel, after having entered 
the channel, to retreat. Captain Bangor, knowing this, ordered in 
his studding-sails and prepared to chase the Scourge into the harbor. 
The scene was now one of stirring interest : on came the three British 
men-of-war, dashing the spray from their bows in roaring curls, their 
batteries frowning in the sun, and their snow-white wings distended 
to their utmost; and on dashed the privateer, her long dark black hull 
scarcely visible above the water, and her lofty spars, and wide- 
spread canvas towering high into the air. 

^'Now, Stanley, my boy!" exclaimed the delighted Bangor, slapping 
his executive familiarly on the shoulder; '^ what think you of the 
rascal's chance, eh ?" 

<* A hopeless one truly, sir,'' answered the first lieutenant ; ^^he 
has run too deeply into the net for extrication.'' 

*^ Say rather we have chased him into it, sir," responded the elated 
commander. ^^ Ha ! ha ! ha ! how delighted our worthy citizens will 
be when they see the Ganymede running this Scourge of the Ocean 
into their city, like a pedagogue ushering a truant school- boy into his 
study for punishment. I am more delighted, Stanley, than if I had 
taken a French seventy-four at hard knocks. Let the men put on 
their best mustering clothes, sir; one watch at a time, and have an 
ensign bent on at each mast-head." * 

On the frigate's forecastle, three or four seamen had collected in a 
group, and it was evident, from the interest which they appeared to 
take in the words of one who was at the time speaking, that some- 
thing of import to the present circumstance was passing between them. 

" Now, my lads, if that don't prove true," said the speaker, who 
was no other thaii our friend Spikes, '^ then call me a lubber ; it's out 
o' all reason to think he'd run into the channel without having some 
such manoeuvre as that ahead. Wouldn't it have been better for him 
to have hauled his wind and passed us outside, even though he were 
blown out o' the water, which I think he would have been if he had 
attempted it, as the Ganymede throws a powerful quantity of o)d iron 
on an emergency ? Wouldn't it have been more ship-shape, I say, 
to have run the gauntlet?'' Spikes paused, and gazed at each of his 
auditors successively for a reply, but as they all assented by their silence 
he again resumed. 

*^ The fellow is standing on until he sees that all thre^ of us are in 
the channel, and the very moment he perceives yon sternmost frigate 
to the A^est'ard of the bar, he'll about ship and cross the swash. 
That 'are privateer don't draw more than thirteen feet water, and 
with this tide there are many places where a man acquainted with 
the shoal may pass without rubbing the barnacles off his keel. His 
majesty's skippers may be very learned men for what I know, but a 
little bit of advice from a blue jacket now and then wouldn't take the 
polish off their matthymatticks. If the two sternmost ships had kept 
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in the offing, that is to say, to the east'ard of the bank, why then it 
might have been all'day with the chap; we'd have chased him up to 
the Narrows, and he would have had to run in, because the frigates 
would have cut him off if he attempted to cross the swash." 

"Not exactly," replied Stay, who wished to show that he knew a 
thing or two in the way of manoeuvre, as well as the other; ** not ex- 
actly, Mr. Spikes ; the privateer would then let go his mudhook on 
the bank, and wait till night would give him an opportunity to dodge 
out ; that would have been his traverse." 

"Yes, a d — d purty traverse that would be," returned Spikes, with 
a contemptuous 4urn of the lip ; " lay there and be cut to pieces by 
the cross-fire of three frigates." 

" Long eighteen's aint very exact at two miles in a sea-way," re- 
turned the other, in defence of what he had advanced. 

"But havn't bis majesty's frigates boats?" said Spikes; "couldn't 
we carry him by boarding?" 

" No," returned the other; " that fellow would trice up his nettings, 
and beat off as many boats as could get around him. I tell you, Mr. 
Spikes, an expedition of that kind would be a mighty dear one. Pve 
been in such scrapes afore, and knows all about it." 

The privateer had now doubled what is called the West Spit, and 
had hauled up for the Narrows, by bracing sharp on the starboard 
tack ; she had everything set that would be of service, from the royals 
to the courses, and though on a taut bowline, the water flew from her 
keen bows in streams that betokened her speed an}ihing but tardy. 
By this time the sternmost frigate had crossed the bar, and the three 
men-of-war were ploughing their way up the channel in beautiful and 
imposing array ; the Ganymede holding the advance, and a two-and- 
thirty bringing up the rear. Still the privateer continued to dash 
ahead with her characteristic swiftness, and by the time the second 
frigate had braced up for the Narrows she was within a half mile of 
Coney Island. 

The commander of the Ganymede was in the starboard quarter 
boat', watching the manoeuvres of the Scourge through his glass, when, 
to his astonishment, he observed her tacking. 

" Mr. Stanley," shouted he, as soon as he perceived this unlooked 
for movement on the part of the chase, " beat to quarters, and stand 
by to give that fellow a broadside ; he has put about and is going to 
attempt to pass us. Hurrah! Mr. Stanley, we must sink him at a 
discharge. The d — d impudent scoundrel, to dare pass under the 
guns of the Ganymede, within so short a rang^e! Hurry, sir;, send 
the men to their guns and stand by to let him have it." 

Then the loud roll of the drum, and the shrill whistle of the fife, 
gave forth the well-known signal, and the disciplined seamen rushed 
from all parts of the ship to obey it. In a few moments, ten stout 
sailors had assembled about each gun on the starboard side, and were 
busily engaged in getting the heavy machines ready for battle. The 
marines were drawn up on the poop and forecastle to pour in their 
volleys of musketry, and officers were everywhere seen directing the 
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men and stimulating them in the execution of their respective duties; 
when these dispositions had all been concluded, the first lieutenant 
repaired to the quarter boat to note in person the daring manoeuvres 
of the privateer. 

*' By heavens ! he's crossing the swash," exclaimed Stanley, as he 
saw the beautiful vessel stretching over the shoal in the direction of 
the open sea. The fool! Does he not know how much water there 
is upon the bank?" 

^^It appears not,'' said Bangor, as he kept his eye upon the priva« 
teer, with the expectation of beholding her speed suddenly checked. 

'*If he should be so fortunate as to cross in safety, he will escape; 
'twould be impossible to beat by Sandy Hook with the wind here." 

^^If he should be so fortunate,'' said Bangor; *' but that, Mr. 
Stanley, is an impossibility ; that ship draws at least thirteen feet 
^ater, and we all know that there is not that much on the bank at 
the highest tide." 

" How nigh the fellow lays to the wind, and how rapid he forges 
ahead too," said Stanley, paying a just tribute to the qualities of the 
Scourge. 

"Wait a moment, sir," responded the comx)iuinder ; "wait one 
moment, and you will see him hard and fast ; tb^ ^oal will yet bring 
him up with a roupd turn. Brace abaclr t'he main-topsail, Mr. 
Stanley ; we will hold on where we are for awhile." Then the poni- 
derous yards upon the centre mast were swung rouad^in a contrary 
direction with those in their front and rear, and the huge fabric gra* 
dually lessened her way through the water, until, at lefjTgth shie.was 
almost stationary. The two frigates followed her example, and the 
three men-of-war were hove to in order that their inmates might ob«^ 
serve the privateer ground upon the banks of the shoal. 

But they waited this event in vain ; the gallant ship still continued 
to move through the swash unscathed and unimpeded, and for ten 
minutes longer those on board of the Ganymede stood in silent but 
useless expectation. It was as Spikes had predicted ; the privateer, 
finding it impossible to escape at sea, run in for the channel^ in order 
to decoy the frigates within the bar. Everett knew that his chance 
of escape was much better there, for, if they had suspected his 
manoeuvre, and kept the two sternmost frigates outside, he had the 
alternative of anchoring on the east bank until night should give him 
an opportunity to pass out. His stratagem was however successful, 
and as soon as he observed the sternmost vessel so far in the channel 
as to, be unable to recede, he tacked and stood over the swash. It 
cannot be denied that this was a dangerous proceeding, yet Everett, 
from his knowledge of the bank, having whilst in the English service 
been engaged in its survey, knew how far it could be trusted. It was 
flood tide, with an east-northeast moon, which always makes a full sea 
in that quarter, and the Scourge drew but twelve feet and a half 
water, which draft would be considerably lessened by the careen she 
must necessarily have when close hauled, with a stiff breeze; under 
these circumstances, Everett experimented and was successful. 
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^^ Hell and fury !'' shouted Bangor, after waiting for some time to 
see her strike, and alarmed at the distance she had already gained ; 
''the scoundrel will escape us yet.'' 

^^He has escaped," said Stanley; *^the most dangerous part of 
the swash is passed, the rest is plain sailing; the two frigates should 
have remained outside of the bank.*' 

'^ Yes! but who the d-^1 would have foreseen this?'' exclaimed the 
excited captain. '* Fire into him, Mr. Stanley; give him broadside 
after broadside until I order you to cease. Fire away, sir ; we've got 
bim yet within thq range of our pieces." 

I'ben the thunder of the frigate's artillery rung loudly upon the 
waters, and masses of white smoke enveloped her tall spars, until, 
bidden from view by the increasing vapor, she seemed a huge pillar 
of clouds, from which the red lightning was incessantly darting. 
The two frigates also opened their cannonade, and the distant roar of 
the guns from the fort on Long Island told that they too were alive 
to the interest of the scene. But still the little vessel at which those 
thunders were so unsparingly discharged continued her way, dashing 
fiercely through the water and careering to the breeze until the muz- 
sles of her lee guns were buried in tbe foaming element, and though 
cut and torn and tattered, nothing had yet been injured that was 
very material to her speed. It seemed as if Providence, too, aided 
in her behalf; for no sooner had she obtained a position well in the 
swash, than the wind hauled a point more to the northward, thus 
enabling her to lay up higher and place herself without the range of 
the enemy's guns in a shorter period than would have been required, 
if the wind had not so veerod. For another fifteen minutes she 
moved on, the shot sometimes ricocheting or plunging into the sea 
around her, and sometimes tearing the splinters £rom her hull and 
spars, or passing through her swelling canvas ; but at length she was 
beyond the reach of their guns, and their thunders died gradually 
away; but even after she had put miles of water between herself and 
her enemies, the sullen report of a single piece would rise upon the 
air like a growl of discontent at her well-earned success. When the 
privateer had made an offing, she fired a single gun in derision of the 
efforts of the frigates, and the banner she had adopted rose, and with 
one graceful swoop fluttered from her gafi*. 

The three English men-of-war tacked and came to anchor in the 
Horse Shoe; and when the sun sank behind the blue hills of New Jer- 
sey, the privateer was far on her way to another and a more southern 
latitude. 
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CHAPTER XL 

I had good argument for kissing once. 

Troilus and Orissiba. 

OuB readers will excuse us, if, through our neglect hitherto, they 
may have been but imperfectly acquainted with the first^ lieutenant 
of the Scourge ; and now in order to make due reparation for this 
remissness, we intend to devote a chapter to him and to the circum- 
stances of his former life. Randolph had little in his appearance that 
might particularize bim from the generality of young men; he was 
handsome in person, elegant in bis deportment, and winning in his 
address. That characteristic levity which has distinguished him 
with you, though (Men assumed, was far from indicating the real 
tendency of bis feelings. It was the gay veil to deceive, by its own 
lightness, the heaviness that existed behind it; and the abstractedness 
with which he entered into those unimportant discourses, sometimes 
betrayed that the tongue was not uttering the dictates of the heart. 
Often, too, a melancholy would steal over his countenance ; but the 
sally or retort that might the next moment escape him would leave 
the observer to think that it was more the mould of feature than the 
expression of thought. There was, i# truth, a natural sadness about 
his brow, but the sunshine of humor that almost constantly shone 
upon it induced the belief that it was but the brief reaction of his 
natural gayety. 

Four persons were seated around the cabin-table of the privateer, 
and those four were the chief officers of the ship. Sundry wine-glasses, 
and vessels of larger calibre, together with various decanters that oc- 
cupied the stand, indicated a disposition of revelry on the part of the 
individuals comprising the quartet. Two Ethiopians waited behind 
the chairs of the officers with the air of so many Ganymedes at the 
feast of as many Jupiters ; and minor other appearances, in the way 
of flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes, served not a little to confirm 
the fact of their having indulged, but understand us, reader, to a 
moderate degree. 

" Gentlemen," said Randolph, filling his glass, " I wiliyree/y ^i;« 
a sentiment if you will charge for the same, and if this fails to con- 
vince you of my generosity, it will nevertheless prove that I have 
pledged for your sakes. Here's * May our friends receive us as warmly 
as we have received our enemies.* " 

"Gentlemen,*' said Bowling, after having emptied the contents of 
his glass, " When the finer feelings of the soul are warmed by a mo- 
ment and an occasion like this, the most cherished object of our 
memories should not be forgotten. Now, Captain Everett, if ypu 
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will give us the nam€ of her forwbom you would jump over the 
spirit-sail yard, with the ship going ten knots, we will drink success 
to your hopes and happiness." 

"Then drink to the whole female race," said Everett; **for I 
would attempt it for any of them, if the occasion was its proper 
warrant." 

" Our captain is a general lover," said Randolph. 

" And our first lieutenant is not even an individual one," interrupted 
Everett. " Tell me, Randolph, did you ever experience the slightest 
affection for a woman ? Come, be candid." 

The smile that had lightened up the features of Randolph passed 
away, and a shade of sadness stole silently over them. '^ Gentlemen," 
said he, " I will tell the story of my life, and you will then know 
whether I have not loved. 

" I was born, no matter where, in Virginia, and the early years of 
my life were spent as those of other boys, that is, in going to school 
and studying mischief. In my boyhood, I had the reputation amongst 
all the old women of the place of being the most incorrigible and 
consummate scapegrace that ever went unhung. That high destiny, 
by the by, was more than once predicted as mine, by these female 
worthies, and being a little superstitious myself, Lam at times afraid 
their words may prove prophetic. There was, however, one who- 
thought me a paragon of godliness, a very Magnus Apollo of exem- 
plary little boys, and that one, you may judge, was my mother. 
* Henry,' she would say, * you must avoid the society of those naughty 
boys; they will corrupt your morals, and finally render you as de- 
praved as they are themselves.' This very injunction, you may sup- 
pose, was given to every one of my associsites by their parents in 
regard to myself. 

"At the age of seventeen, however, a complete revolution affected 
my disposition and pursuits. So that from a wild and thoughtless boy 
I became a grave and reflective young man. Love did what reason 
could not, and my fondness for a pretty girl won me over to rectitude 
and herself. 

" Her name was Mary, and, speaking disinterestedly, she was the 
loveliest being in the world. You may perhaps conceive this the wild 
eulogium of an admirer, but every one who saw her thought as I have 
expressed. She was, indeed, a creature of perfection; but alas! she 
was a coquette. You must pardon me if I do not attempt to describe 
her, for she was beyond all description ; suffice to know that she fasci- 
nated all with whom she associated, and captivated all upon whom 
she smiled. I loved her devotedly, madly; gentlemen, you may have 
thought 4ne a gay light-hearted wight, but I question if there be one 
amongst you who has felt that passion as deeply, and cherished it , 
as I have. For hours I have gazed upon her beautiful face, and 
marked the flash of her bright eye, and listened to the music of her 
voice, with a rapture that must for ever remain indescribable. Each 
action of hers was a charm to me, and when she smiled I was madly 
happy; it is strange that woman's influence can so shackle the steca 
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feeWngB of man ; bat indeed it is true, match an infrntmition exists ; for 
what else can that pasrion be called which caoses ns to prefer one 
frail fallible woman to all the world beside, and tf we might say, 
without profanation, sometimes to God himself. I lored her, as I 
have said, and thought that this wide world, with its rales, and its 
mountains, and its hills, and its plains, possessed no other so beautiful 
a creature. She knew how devotedly I was attached to her, and by 
all the endearing ways and means of her sex, she tried to fix my 
affections more firmly towards her. You may suppose how far she 
was successful. I adored her, and fiwlishly thought she reciprocated 
my love ; but alas! she was trifling with me. 

*^ ^ Mary,' said I, one evening, * you must have perceived before 
now how dearly I love you.' 

<** Sir?' said she, with a look and tone of coldness that I ban never 
forget. 

** *I had said,' resumed I, Mhat I had cherished the warmest af- 
fection for you.' 

" * Well sir?' exclaimed she. 

^ 'And I hope,' resumed I, 'that I may not have been indifferent 
to you.' 

«<Your hopes have deceived you, Mr. Randolph,' said she; 'I 
assure you, sir, you are very indifferent to me. Have you anything 
further with me?' 

'' Gentlemen, you may judge my feelings at this interrogatory. I told 
her that I sought her with the intention of asking herin marriage ; but 
that, if such was the state of her feelings towards me, the request would 
be useless. 

^ * Perfectly useless,' responded she. 

** I then stated to her that her conduct had always been to me en- 
couraging ; and she replied by telling me coldly that I had flattered my- 
self. I left her almost frantic, and with a fixed intention of putting 
a period to my existence ; but, as Gro4 would have it, my rash attempt 
was frustrated. This affair became now the sole talk in society; 
Mary herself would tell it in the circle of her acquaintances, and I be- 
came the laughing-stock of every male and female fool in the place. 

''I even now believe that she did love me, but a British ofiBcer had 
estranged her affections; he was one of those men who scarcely ever 
fail to insinuate themselves into the good graces of womankind by a 
thousand little offices that many, and amongst the rest myself, would 
despise. He had seen much of the female race, and had made more 
campaigns in the field of Venus than in that of Mars. A universal 
favorite with the women, he was both by principle and practice a con- 
firmed libertine ; this person then, gentlemen, was the man that she 
loved. 

''As it was painful for me to remain in my native place under such 

circumstances, I took passage for Europe with the hope of drowning 

the recollection of my disappointment in the gay scenes of the old 

world. After an absence of a year and a half I returned home; but 

rhat was my astonishment at learning that the English captain bad 
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triumphed over the virtue of Mary, and ajfter seducing her had left 
her to shame and infamy. I still loved her; but my affection was of 
a different cast; I loved her as the being that first awakened that pas- 
sion in my breast, and I then felt that had she been perfectly guiltless 
I could not nor would have married her. One morning I received 
a note from her requesting an interview with me. At first I was dis- 
posed to reftise it; but after reflection on the subject I consented, and 
accordingly went. She was alone when I entered the parlor, and 
on perceiving me she raised her head! but, heavens ! how altered were 
her features ! The bloom had fled her cheek, the fire her eye, and 
that happiness that was wont to illumine them had no longer there 
a resting-place. She was still beautiful, but it was the cold beauty 
of sorrow, the unearthly loveliness of a statue. 

" * Henry,' said she, extending her hand, * forgive my presump- 
tion in sending for you after what has passed between us;' and say- 
ing this she burst into a flood of tears. I led her to a seat and en- 
deavored to calm her; but it was a long time before she recovered her 
articulation. Gentlemen, it was a rending sight to see the woman I 
loved in that situation ; and even now, when that moment comes back 
to me, it is almost madness. 

" * Henry,' said she, *you are dearly revenged, and I am deeply 
punished for my conduct towards you.' 

" * Mention it not,' said I ; * it was not right that you should link 
youi; fate with one whom you could not love. I could not have de- 
manded t^t sacrifice.' 

" * Mr. Randolph,' answered she, *I did love you ; but it was when 
my feelings were for a time estranged that you spoke to me. I have 
sent for you to tell you this, not that I expect anything from your 
generosity ; all that I ask is your forgiveness and your sympathy. I 
was foolish, young, weak, and vain. We might have been happy, 
Randolph, but fate has willed it otherwise.' 

" *Mary,* I answered, * you. are forgiven, even were the offence 
ten thousand times more aggravated ;' and at that moment I felt all 
my former affection for her return. But I was then master of my 
feelings ; I had schooled them too long to suffer them to carry roe away ; 
the resolution of years was not to be broken in a moment ; and an 
observer, at that time, might even have thought me indifferent. We 
separated. Old associations rendered my stay at home miserable, 
and I plunged once more into the dissipation of Europe. But, gentle- 
men, I never could forget her; everything I saw or heard served but 
to remind me of her, and if some stirring incident for a while took 
possession of my mind, it would pass away, and she would again 
usurp it with tenfold freshness. Traveling through Switzerland, I 
once encountered an English oflicer and his suite. Gentlemen, that 
officer was the destroyer of 'the happiness of Mary. We fought — it 
was upon the brink of a tremendous precipice. I pierced him through 
the heart and then hurled him into the profound abyss to the mercy 
of the beasts and birds of prey. After a sojourn of two years I once 
more returned to the shores of America. We landed at New York. 
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As I was passing ttirough the streets one night, I was arrested by one 
of those women of abandoned character that nocturnally infest the 
avenues of the city. I turned and beheld, in the person before me, 
the pale haggard features and the attenuated form of the once beauti- 
ful and accomplished Mary. Oh ! it was too horrible for human na* 
ture to bear. I rushed home and was confined for weeks with a violent 
fever. She, in the meantime, died a maniac in a common madhouse. 
I have recovered my health, gentlemen, but never my happiness ; 
and if I sometimes endeavor to chase away the heart-rending recollec- 
tions of other days by a display of artificial levity, you will, in mercy, 
excuse the affectation of a gayety which, though not all oblivion, yet 
renders me at times insensible to sorrow." 

The speaker paused for a moment ; his voice had become husky 
with emotion, and a tear glistened in his eye. With a trembling 
hand he caught up a goblet, and quaffing off its contents to the bot- 
tom, he abruptly left the cabin that he might calm his agitated feel- 
ings in Solitude upon the deck. 



CHAPTER XII. 

And Snowdoun's knight is James Fitz James. * 

Ladt of the Lake. 

Months bad passed away, and Ellen Adair had received no certain 
tidings of her errant lover; but time and absence made no change 
in her feelings \ she still cherished the same fond affection, and she 
at no time despaired of meeting him again. Love and hope go hand 
in hand, and when the fair girl indulged in the day-dreams of her 
passion, no black anticipation rose at the farther end of the mental 
perspective. At times, when she thought of his hazardous and illegal 
career, she would shudder for a moment at the chances that were 
against him, but then hope would rise with her fairy wand and dispel 
the foreboding at a touch. A graver expression had now settled on 
the features of Ellen, and her smiling girlish beauty had given way 
to a settled womanly loveliness ; there was a melancholy in the glance 
of her eye and the curve of her lip, but it was a sweet contented 
feature, whose placidity added an interest to her loveliness ; wheh 
she smiled, the effect was irresistible; it was like sunshine stealing 
over the calm and beautiful sky of autumn, and when that had passed 
away, the soft sad languor that followed was even as fascinating. 

The fame of the privateer, however, still continued to increase, and 
the fair girl would peruse each account of his daring exploits with an 
interest, the primary cause of which was unknown to all except her- 
self. 

^'It was a high-handed manoeuvre indeed,'' said the general, as 
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bis a'aughter had finished the paragraph relating to the privateer's 
escape across the swash ; **he must be a master spirit that commands 
that little vessel, and one that might attain the highest honors were 
his efforts directed in a virtuous cause. How much it is to be regret- 
ted that such a man has embraced a career that must sooner or later 
terminate in disgrace and infamy." 

^^But, father," returned Ellen, ^< if this separation takes place, 
which you fear so much of late, he will, on the contrary, be loaded 
with honors. He has already identified himself with the colonists, 
and you know, sir, that he has warred with no nation but England." 

^^ It matters not, Ellen. Before this breach was ever dreamed of 
he had commenced his depredations, and now when he finds that these 
disloyal Americans are about to forego their allegiance, he seizes the 
opportunity to enrol himself amongst them, and thus escape the pun- 
ishment we have in store for him; no, my child, that sea robber has 
but little of patriotism in his composition." 

" 'Tis said, father," returned Ellen — for the reputation of thfi priva- 
teer was, as may be judged, dear t6 her — "'tis said that he never 
plunders the ships he captures, but merely destroys them." 

" Merely destroys themt" said the general, catching up the words 
of his daughter ; " and is not that enough to hang him .^" 

" Yes ; but, father, you must acknowledge that he is not a common 
pirate, since he has arrayed himself against but one nation, and since 
he has proved so repeatedly that his object is not a sordid desire for 
gain. Was he the sea robber you have denominated him, the vessels of 
every nation would become his prey." 

"And does he burn British ships for pastime, think you?" said 
the general. 

"No, father! not for pastime ; his motives are more chivalric ; he is 
an American, and has boldly anticipated his countrymen. By oppos- 
ing the oppression of Great Britain, he has commenced that which 
the colonists ihemselves have resolved to put in practice. He is no 
pirate, father, but a brave and devoted lover of his country.'* 

Ellen's warmth in the cause of her lover betrayed her, and the 
countenance of the general, after indicating his surprise at the man- 
ner in which she spoke, assumed a fixed and more intelligent expres- 
sion. 

"Ellen,'* said he, " how know you this.^ Why are you so positive 
as to the character of the privateer ?" 

"I am not positive, father," said the daughter, confusedly; "I 
have merely told you what I thought of him." 

" Child, you would not have spoken so confidently without some 
more powerful reason than the tendency of your own judgment,'' said 
the general. 

" It is all the reason I can give, father," returned Ellen ; " I know 
nothing certain of the privateer; my opinion is all I can advance." 

" Ellen, you cannot deceive me ; I have observed that you have, 
on every occasion, advocated the cause of the privateer; that you have 
listened with avidity to everything relating to him, and have betrayed 
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more than an ordinary interest in all his proceedings. There is some 
intelligence between you. Tell me^ do you know aught or suspeet 
aught of the commander of that mysterious cruiser?'' 

*' Excuse me, father, if I refuse to reply to your question,'' said the 
daughter, anxious to conceal her lover's identity with the privateer 
from the knowledge of her parent. ' 

The general for awhile seemed puzzled, but at length his doubt 
ceased, and the. uncertain expression of his features gave way to a 
look of surprise. 

^^ Ellen, I see it all; the commander of that vessel is no other 
than " 

*' Whom ?" said Ellen, seeing thi^ her parent paused, and hoping 
that he might be in error. 

*^ George Everett," said the general. 

'* Father,'' said Ellen, ^*I fear you have guessed rightly." 

The more General Adair thought upon the subject, the more firmly 
be became convinced that it could be no other ; a thousand circum- 
stances crowded quick upon his mind to confirm it, and after five 
minutes' communion with himself^ his sole surprise was that he had 
not known it before. It would be difficult to tell whether he received 
this impression with feelings of regret or gladness. He loved Everett 
almost as a son ; but then he was the last one whom he would have 
wished to become the husband of his daughter ; and if he rejoiced 
that his present career would be the means of placing an insuperaUc 
barrier between them, he also was sorrowed to think that it must 
ruin and blight the prospects of a young man for whom he enter- 
tained some strong sentiments of esteem. 

Although General Adair was, from the first, averse to Everett as 
the husband of Ellen, he had too much respect for her feelings to 
make known or to press his prejudice. Besides, the sole cause of 
this indisposition was occasioned by their difference in political mat- 
ters ; and he was too honorable and generous a man to let a feeling 
of that kind sway him in an abstract transaction, particularly when 
he saw the things that Everett had predicted long before daily taking 
place around him, and knew that those principles which he had 
advocated were becoming entitled to more and more respect. Under 
these circumstitnces he had been deterred from anything further than 
expressing his disapprobation of her attachment ; this was never done 
but once ; and after that time he had preserved a respectful silence 
upon the subject. It was painful for the father to know that his only 
child had bestowed her afiections upon one outlawed by his country ; 
but as it was so, he resolved to let circumstances take their own 
voluntary course. True he had cherished the hope that they might 
not meet again ; but he never took measures to effect that desired 
end. Now, when he learned that Everett was the man who had car- 
ried terror along the shores of America, and upon whose head was set 
a price, he thought that his daughter would cease to remember him, 
and that his fond anticipations would all be realized ; but ah ! he 
knew not the female heart, nor deemed that when once a woman's 
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aflfections are set upon a man, she loves him through guilt, through 
sio, through infamy. 

" I trust, Ellen/' said he, ** that you will now perceive the impro- 
priety of thinking further of this young man, who, sooner or later, 
must suffer an ignominious death to atone for his manifold crimes 
against his king and country ; it would not beseem the daughter 
of General Adair to bestow her love upon a hunted outcast. I 
hope, Ellen, that you inherit all the family pride of your late mother, 
and that you will exercise it in regard to your misplaced feelings. 
Tell me, child, will you forget this Everett ?" 

It was some time before Ellen responded ; her head had drooped 
upon her breast, and her heart was big with agony ; at length, raising 
her eyes that glistened with weeping, she said, " Father, you ask too 
much of me ; I cannot.'' 

*^ Enough,^' said the parent ; *^I will press the subject no further. 
May God avert the sorrow which I fear your misguided affection will 
bring to your own heart. Good day, daughter ; compose your feel- 
ings ; and know, that though your father disapproves of your passion, 
he nevertheless loves you too much to wish you to put it down at the 
expense of your happiness." Saying this, the general stooped, im- 
printed a parental kiss upon the cheek of his lovely child, sighed, 
and left the apartment. 

Ellen felt much relieved at her father's last words ; and she was 
partially happy to know that he had granted her the sweet privilege 
of loving, although she oftentimes thought that her passion was in* 
deed a hopeless one. Latterly, however, her hopes had brightened ; 
a general dissatisfaction was springing up between the colonies and 
the mother country, which she rightly judged would terminate in open 
y^tLT. Everett had associated himself ypith the former, and thereby 
enlisted their protection, and she no longer despaired of the honor of 
his destiny. 

There were moments, too, when the fair girl's imagination would 
color, up the future with the brightest hues of hope ; when, iil antici- 
pation, she beheld Everett fighting the battles of his country, honored 
by the gratitude and praises of mankind, and blessed with victory 
and renown ; a softer and sweeter vision wohid then link with this, 
and she would, in the pleasing vista, behold herself in the only situa* 
tion in life that could make her truly happy. These were blissful re- 
flections ; and many and many an hour was spent in their intoxicating 
indulgence. It was dreams such as those that buoyed her up, and 
sustained her through her sorrow. It was hopes such as those that 
cheered up the sad reality, and inspired her with fortitude ; for, with- 
out them, she must have sunk beneath her disappointments, like the 
lily that droops when the heavens pen up their balmy moisture. 

One morning Ellen was somewhat startled by the sudden appear- 
ance of a certain dark-skinned individual previously adverted to under 
the cognomination of Joseph Hames, a surname given him probably 
by some genius who had been struck with the perfect analogy that 
subsisted between the legs of the boy and a pair of those instruments 
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that comprise a certain inditpensable in the gear of a carriage 
horse. 

*< Missus," exclaimed he, whilst his eyes expanded to an alarming 
globosity, " I done seed him." 

" Who, Joseph, who have you seen ?" 

*^ Yes, missus, I done seed him in de street." 

" But, Joseph, you have not told me yet whom you have seen,*' 
said Ellen, trembling with hope and fear. 

^^ Dat gemman,'' answered the mysterious Hames. 

" What gentleman ?" 

" Dat gemman what you have such a berry great liking for — Mister 
Everett.*' 

** How do you know the state of my feelings towards that gentle- 
man ?" said Ellen, blushing at the knowledge of the boy. ** Did you 
speak to Mr. Everett ?" 

" Yes, missus ; I tole him dat you heny often send me out to look 
for him, and dat I s'pect you be werry glad to see bim ; an' I tole him 
you grieve berry much since he done gone away.*' 

" Heavens! Joseph, you have not told him that, surely ?" exclaimed 
Ellen, turning pale ; "you could not have been so indiscreet?" 

"Yes, missus, in de street,'* answered the negro, mistaking the 
last word of the maiden ; " I done tole him in de street." 

** You have undone me. And what said he then ?*' 

" He look mighty pleased, and axed me to give you his regards, 
and say he would hab de pleasure of seeing you as soon as possible.'' 

"Said he nothing further?" demanded Ellen, with the curiosity of 
love. 

" Yes, missus, he tole me not to tell nobody but you dat he was in 
de city." Here Hames felt |)is pocket, in order to assure himself that 
he had not lost the bribe that accompanied this request. 

** True, Joseph," said Ellen, feeling a solicitude for the safety of 
her lover; " true, you must not mention it to any — not to a living 
soul. Now be a good boy and keep this a secret, and when i go out 
I will buy you something pretty." 

Joy and sorrow were now the alternate emotions that reigned in the 
bosom of Ellen ; joy that he, she so fondly loved, would stand once 
more in her presence ; and sorrow for the hazard he had incurred by 
entering the city. Whilst indulging in those reflections, she cast her 
eyes in the mirror, and studied her own pleasing features. She was 
evidently satisfied with the examination, for she was in truth a lovely 
woman, and like all other lovely women, she was perfectly conscious 
of it. We have always been inclined to believe that there never yet 
existed a pretty female who was ignorant of her own beauty. It takes 
but a short time to convince them of that fact ; but what is very sin- 
gular, the homely division of the sex can never discover their infe- 
riority. 

Amiable reader, if we permit you to peep into Ellen's dressing- 
room ; nay, do not start, for we of the quill are a privileged body, 
and make little scruple of invading a lady's privacy. If we permit 
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you to peep, then, into her dressing room, on the afternoon of that 
day in which she learned of his being in the city, and if you should 
see her select and reject dress after dress, arrange and re- arrange her 
hair, put on and study her choicest ornaments, will you promise that 
you will not eMeem her the less for this little dash of that commodity 
that women generally possess so plentifully ? 

We do not know if we are acting discreetly, but at all events we 
cannot refrain from giving the reader a little conversation that took 
place between Ellen and the black female functionary, that was 
assisting her in the disposition of her toilet. 

" Now, Jane," said our heroine, " are your hands perfectly clean ?" 

" Dey is.'' 

" Then assist me to put on this dress.-' 

"Oh, missus, how sweet you look in dat." 

" Do I, Jane ?" asked Ellen, glancing in the mirror. 

" You does, indeed.'* 

**Do you think me handsome, Jane?'* 

" Oh, I think you is the diwinest young lady in New York, and so 
does all the gemmen think so." 

" How do you know, Jane.?" 

" Oh, I've heard 'em say so, many a time." 

" Who have you heard say so ?" a^ed Ellen. 

** Oh, a good many; Mr. Stevens tm one." 

Our heroine thought Mr. Stevens a gentleman with a vast deal of 
good taste. 

** What a purty little foot you is got too. Miss Ellen.'' 

" Those shoes are too large for me," responded the maiden. 

" No wonder all the gemmen fall in love with you. Now, missus, 
why don't you go more into s'iety i You never goes to the balls, nor 
to the theatre, nor to nowhere, now." 

Ellen sighed, and thought of Everett. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world, 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his hu^ legs and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

Julius CiESAR. 

The Ganymede again swung at her moorings off the southern end 
of the Island of Manhattan, but her consorts were scouring the Atlan- 
tic in search of the privateer. The whole line of the coast from 
Sandy Hook to CapeHatteras had been run down by them, and every 
bay and inlet critically examined ; but the Scourge was nowhere to 
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be seen; nor bad abe even been beard of aince ber eaeape ctt New 
York. 

On a particular part of the frigate's bertb deck, a group of men bad 
collected, and were conversing in a low tone, wbich they ever and 
anon accompanied with passionate gestures and wrathful expletives. 

*^ Shipmates," said Stay, **I am an old hand ; now, seeing as bow 
they've rated me quarter-gunner, when there's many a better man on 
the ship's books amongst the list of seamen. Howsomever, I was 
going to say that I have been veering and hauling in the sarvice tat 
twenty years ; I've sailed with Boscawen, Keppel, Hawke, and a dozen 
other chaps, as had the name of being rank Tartars, but I always run 
my keel in smooth water until I slung hammock in this craft. I 
can^t keep by here, either all in the wind for'ad or broad off before 
it. I tries to keep a clear sky to windward, but I'll be d — d, ship- 
mates, if it ar'n't onpossible." 

^^ I've followed the sea a long spell myself," said Robert Block ; 
** and have been a good deal in foreign parts, amongst all nations, 
and with all kind of skippers, from a sawny down to a dago, but I 
never run foul of such a horse as Lieutenant Stanley afore. It's 
work, work, work, from the davlight to the evening gun ; and when 
be 'aint got you sarving, splicing, or knotting, he's you triced up at 
the gangway catching a licking. I once sailed with a chap out o' 
Liverpool who used to keep %e ship's company hard at it, as he 
said, for exercise, and one day when he couldn't find nothing at all 
for us to turn to on, he got out a topmast studding-sail boom, lashed 
one end of it fast to the bits, and clapped a luff tackle upon the other ; 
he then made all hands haul on the fall, while he stood by with a 
bucket of slush to grease the spar when it begun to stretch. T^t 
chap, shipmates, was a full rigid hell hound, but it was only in the 
way of keeping people busy. He wasn't a cruel man, and he know'd 
his duty, and that's a d — d sight more than can be said of Mr. Stanley." 

** Look ye, men," said Spikes, *^ your sitiation is a bloody sight 
worse than that of a Grolconda nigger, and unless you work some 
traverse to better it, you'd better plunge at once into Davy Jones's 
locker. You are cursed, and kicked, and beat about like so many 
dogs ; and I tell you, shipmates, if I were sartin that you'd put up 
with such allowance to the end o' the cruise, d — n me if I wouldn't 
jump out o' the bridle port this instant." 

" We won't stand it any longer," resumed Stay; "we'll clap a 
stopper upon him at once. I only wish I'd an opportunity of pitching 
a round shot at the swab in the dark." ' 

"Shipmates," said Spikes, looking cautiously around, "there's 
hardly a blue-jacket or marine in this ship that hasn't spilt his blood 
for old England ; but, my lads, the wounds vou've honorably received 
in battle can hardly be told from the scars of the cats. Tell me, then, 
are you going to let a d— d lubber, who never smelt gunpowder more 
then once or twice in his life, tattoo your timbers in that disgraceful 
way!" 

" No," responded Block, warmly, " I'll be d— d if we do ; promise 
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not to blow the gaff, and curse me if I don't cast oflf his fast the first 
opportunity." 

" There s no need o' that," answered Ramrod ; " we need not 
henter into such hextravagant hideas in horder to hobtain redress. I 
must say that it is galling to 'ave a hignoramus like 'im placed hover 
hintelligent individuals ; but then there is bother ways to remove 'im 
without killing 'im. • Now, for hinstance, I being a man of heducation 
and hacquirements, will write a petition stating to Captain Ban^gor 
that his first lieutenant is wery hobnoxious to the ship's company ; 
that he is tyrannical in the hextreme, and that we will not submit hany 
more to his hauthority." 

<< You might as well ask the king to make you lord high admiral," 
said Spikes ; ^' the skipper wouldn't mind a round robin any more 
than a Genoee would a Levanter." 

**Hexcuse me, Mr. Spikes," responded Ramrod, who was un- 
willing to enter into the bold measures of the others ; ** hexcuse me, 
sir ; I think it would 'ave a wery salutary hefiect. Captain Bangor is 
a man of hunderstanding and hattainments. I found that out by 
some slight conversation I 'ad with 'im on the subject of cleaning 
muskets ; and I ham sure 'e would listen to our hexpl a nation." 

^* Shipmates, if that's your traverse I must haul oflf," said Spikes ; 
**if you're going on such a clear sky cruise I beg leave to go about." 

*^ But, my dear Mr. Spikes," resumed Ramrod, ** the thing is self 
hevident ; 'e must pay respect to a document signed by hevery sea- 
man, marine, and landsman aboard ; besides, the for'ad ofi\cers will 
put their names down — Mr. Handsaw, and Mr. Cattridge, and hall the 
rest of 'em." 

<< As to a bit of paper," said Block, " Fm one of those chaps as 
don't believe in it ; I've seed the thing tried afore, and never saw no 
good come of it." 

** And so have I," rejoined Stay ; " and such a d— d shilly-shally 
kind o' back and fill don't suit the trim o' my ideas on any tack. 
The best way for us is to nipper the chap some night when we catch 
him for'ad, muzzle him, sling a shot to his throttle, and pay him out 
a port hole." 

<* 'Eavens! my lads!" said Ramrod, alarmed at the sentiments of 
his shipmates, *^you would all hincur 'hanging, hevery one o' you ; 
indeed, they'd 'ave no more 'esitation in stringing you up than hif you 
were so many 'errings.*' 

" Hark ye. Ramrod," said Spikes, " if ye're afraid o' the yard- 
arm, just keep your jaw tackle belayed. Haul your wind out o' this.'' 

** Yes, d — n you, start, or I'll freshen your way for you," said Block, 
indignant at the prudence displayed by the soldier ; ** I always took 
you to be a d — d fool, and now I see plainly that you havn't sense 
enough to go to the next mess and borrow a duff bag." 

*' Shipmates," said Ramrod, imploringlv, ** 'avn't I been hassisting 
you with my counsels in this haffair ? and if I don't hexactly come into 
your arrangements, you oughtn't to blame me for 'aving a little differ- 
ence of opinion." 

^* The soger is right/' said Stay ; ** and I don'X VA^tM \k\m \&>x^^ 
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'cause all sogers are d — d fools or they wouldn't list ; and, therefore, 
it is not to be supposed that they can think and reason like sensible 
people." 

^'I caQ't hagree with you on that point, friend Stay," answered 
Ramrod ; *^ there are some weryhintelligent men in the marine corps ; 
and, as to 'listing, they are sometimes forced to do it by huntoward 
circumstances.*' 

'^ There, you've stood long enough on that tack," said Spikes ; 
^' and now you can sheet home, and h'ist away, but recollect you don't 
blow." 

" Oh, by no means," answered Ramrod. 

** I think as how you had better swear him ; these red-coats when 
they get together aAer muster or drill chatter like so many geese. I 
never know'd one yet that could keep his mouth closed five minutes 
off duty." 

*^ Robert Block, I hassure you there is no necessity for putting me 
to hoath," said Ramrod ; '*I promise never to divulge a sentence of 
what has passed between us." 

" You better swear him," resumed Stay ; " I've been thinking on 
the subject, and I judge as how it's best. Sogers an't rational beings 
nohow. Have any of you got such a thing as a Bible ?" 

" No," said Block, " they an't one on deck, but the boatswain 
yeoman is got a book of dimension which'll just do as well; I'll go 
after it." 

" Never mind, Block," said Spikes ; ** I've got a piece of a book 
here, but it's so full of d — d lies itself, that I s'pect as how it won't 
do to swear the truth on. How will it answer. Stay ?'' 

^^It is no use,'' said Ramrod, ^^to take hall this trouble; I promise 
upon the word of a gentleman and a man of 'onor never to binsinuate 
the least thing that I to-day have 'eard." 

But his protestations were useless ; th^ book containing the measures 
of the ship was brought forward, and the soldier was bound upon his 
oath to be forever silent upon the conversation to which he had been 
a party. 

The discontent which reigned amongst the crew of the Ganynxede 
was every day becoming more apparent. The sullen looks with which 
they received an order, and the little alacrity which they exhibited 
in its execution, indicated that the spirit of mutiny was arousing them 
to oppose the tyranny of the first lieutenant. Nor were these the only 
manifestationsof their spiritual insubordination ; murmurs and threats 
were heard on the birth deck ; men were seen whispering in groups 
and gesticulating with passionate vehemence, while that emulation 
which distinguished them in the early nart of the cruise had died 
avray, and the men and officers regarded each other with a jealousy 
that told too well the state of their respective feelings. 

We frequently observe in the daily intercourse we hold with the 
events of the world, that any nation or body of men, subordinate to 
the authority of one or more, will often patiently submit to the most 
grievous oppression that the power in authority may deem fit to heap 
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upon them. But whien one spirit, bolder than the rest, starts from 
the thraldom, and represents to them the disgrace and indignity of 
their situation, they rise to a man in resistance of the restraint to 
which they are or have been subject; one bold eloquent man, who 
possesses the tact of playing upon the feelings of his auditors, scarcely 
ever fails in winning their sympathies to his subjection, and directing 
their efibrts to the accomplishment of whatever object he may have in 
view. Such at least was the case on board of the frigate. The in- 
dignation of the crew had been awakened by the cruelty of their 
executive officer, and there was one individual amongst them who 
went from man to man, depicting to them the degradation of their 
state, and exciting in their minds the thirst for revenge. 

From^e moment Spikes had been scourged and broken at the 
gangwa;^a complete revolution had characterized his disposition. 
How truly may we then say that man is the creature of circumstances, 
since his mind, his fortune, and even his very life, are but the weather- 
cocks of chance. The disgrace of that hour had sunk deep into his 
soul, and the wounds inflicted upon his pride were far more tgonizing 
^and a thousand times more indelible than those the scourge had 
striped upon his back. He was cut down from the place of punish- 
ment an altered man ; and the once gay, lighted-hearted Spikes 
became a morose and thoughtful being, whose whole hopes became 
concentrated in a burning desire for revenge upon the author of his 
ignominy. But those gloomy passions were not all outwardly apparent, 
and in his intercourse with bis shipmates he never dwelt upon per- 
sonal motives, but merely adverted to the existing state of general 
affairs, as a sufficient cause for the revolution which it was his sole 
aim to effect. Men who have led the errant life of a sailor from their 
boyhood, and who have outlived the chahces of death in battle, or 
ftom shipwreck, men who have eternity before their eyes at every 
moment, and who yet take a pride in actions of daring peril, are not 
spirits to shrink from consequences when aroused by injustice. Spikes 
had combustible feelings to wc^k upon, and it required but little argu- 
ment* to ignite them. His efforts in the cause dearest to his soul were 
unceasing. No opportunity would he lose that might serve to inflame 
the prejudices of his shipmates ; the least severity on the part of the 
first lieutenant was magnified and exaggerated, so that the minds of 
the ship's company were a{ length excited to such a pitch that they 
but waited some further act of tyranny to burst forth in open mutiny. 
Whqn Spikes perceived the ascendancy and influence he had gained 
ovec the feelings of his ^ipmates, his efibrts in a measure relaxed, 
but not so much as to let the flame die all away : the spirit was still 
kept alive, and the chief mutineer only awaited some favorable moment 
to trample down the barriers of discipline, and plant the standard of 
rebellion and insubor^nation. Little did the commander of the Gany- 
mede know the hell tnat was brooding between the decks of the ship 
be commanded. His confidence in his first lieutenant had induced 
him to give up the entire command in his favor, and an indisposition 
that had of late confined him to his cabin prevented him from observ- 
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ing the slightest mark of that disaflection that had spread to such an 
alarming extent amongst the crew. The junior officers, who, in the 
exercise of their duties, were daily brought in communion with the 
sailors, could not remain altogether blind to their apparent dissatisfac- 
tion, but even they had no idea to what an Intense degree it had 
arrived. They knew that the first lieutenant, who really if not 
nominally commanded the frigate, was in every sense of the word a 
tyrant, and they were of opinion that the men merely wished to mani- 
fest their sense of disapprobation of his administration. It is not 
nnfrequently the case that the executive officer of the ship becomes 
unpopular with her company, for his is indeed a thankless and un- 
enviable office, the proper discharge of which is often sure to give 
offence ; but Mr. Stanley had pursued a course that deserved to be 
reprobated by the sternest martinet. In fact, the greatest stickler 
for discipline would have attributed his severity more to the peevish- 
ness and cruelty of his natural disposition than to any desire he miffht 
have to preserve that iron system that is so necessary to the restraint 
of a thousand lawless beings, cooped up in a narrow sphere, and 
subjected to but few of the laws that circumscribe the relations of 
society. 

Indeed, the crew of the Ganymede might have submissively endured 
this tyranny until the end of the cruise, had it not been for the efforts 
of a single individual, who sought to revenge one personal indignity 
by a general and a terrible redress. How far he was successful, the 
conclusion of these pages will explain. Men do not always seek a 
retribution but just commensurate to the grievance; yet it was not 
the single circumstance of being brought to the gangway that induced 
Spikes to so unlimited a revenge. There was much beside that 
rankled in his breast ; much of petty indignity and oppression that 
had marked the bearing of the first lieutenant ever since the Gany- 
mede left the harbor of Portsmouth. He had a long list of grievances 
put upon him, but not enough to justify the retribution he meditated ; for 
nothing on the part of an officer, however cruel or unjust, can sanction 
the fearful crime of mutiny. 

There are times when the souls of men have been so wounded and 
insulted, their finer feelings so blunted and their sympathies so 
trampled upon, that they imbibe a total disregard for life and every- 
thing else. It must have been a feeling of this kind that urged Spikes 
to the dangerous course he was pursuing, for had his proceedings been 
known to the authorities of the ship, they might, under certain circum- 
stances, have executed him without the formality of a court martial ; 
his life might have been said to be in the keeping of every man on 
board, and the slightest indiscretion of the tongue might have dis- 
covered his machinations and frustrated further operations. 

On the evening of the day during which the transactions we have 
just related took place, two individuals might have been observed 
seated on the forecastle chest, enjoying themselves by that mutual 
communication of ideas termed conversation. 

<* I will tell you, Ramrod/' said one of the party in address to his 
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companion, "when and where I first became hacquainted with that 
hextraordinary and hintelligent lovely female woman ; it was at the 
King's Arms, Portsmouth, a werry respectable 'ouse, kept by one 
Biddy M'Ginn. When I first observed her she had her beautiful 
alabaster harms bared up to the helbows skinning heels ; and I really 
thought she was the most diwinest creature hunder the sun." 

"Skinning heels!" exclaimed the soldier, struck perhaps with the 
singularity of the occupation. 

" You never was in love. Ramrod,** resumed Handsaw ; " and so 
it is hutterly himpossible for me to give you a hexplanation of that 
'eavenly passion." * 

"Begging your pardon, Mr. 'Andsaw," said the marine, "I 'as 
been in love. A lady of quality took a fancy to me on€ day at drill, 
and sent her carriage hup to the barracks, with a polite request that 
my hofficer might be good enough to hallow me to make 'er a visit — " 

" Well, Ramrod, one at a time, if. you please, as the horator said 
to the jackass." 

"You don't mean to hinsinuate nothing by that remark, I 'ope, 
Mr. 'Andsaw,'* ejaculated the soldier. 

" No, sir," said the carpenter, " I merely wishes you to listen to 
my detail without hinterruption. Well, you see as 'ow I fell in love 
with 'er, and hafter looking at 'er for a moment, with eyes of fire, as the 
poet chaps say, I went up to the tub where she was hoccupied with the 
eels, and axed her bin regard to the state of her hafiections, and whether 
she was married or not. I was a werry gallant man bin my young 
days. Ramrod, and know'd hexactly 'ow to beat up into a lady's favor. 
Hat my question she blushed hexceeding, and 'eld down 'er 'ead, saying 
as 'ow she 'ad an 'usband, but that he was in prison for stealing, and 
would likely be 'anged ; and if as 'ow I had taken a fancy for 'er, she 
could easily comie by a diworce. I was so perfectly hinchanted with 'er 
modesty and hangelity,that I hinstantly proposed myself as her futur' 
companion in life, to which proposition she at once agreed. She then 
told me that she 'ad been receiving the haddresses of one Joe Bellows, 
a blacksmith, and that she 'ad moreover given 'im a little encourage- 
ment in the way of trifles ; and said as 'ow it would be necessary for 
me to wait on 'im and tell 'im that she would in futur' dispense with 
his wisits. So I goes to the feller's shop and seed 'im 'ard at it; says 
I, is this Mr. Bellows? Says he, that 'are is my name. Says I, you 
'av some pretension to the 'and of Julia Junk; for that was 'er name, 
Ramrod, afore she became Mrs. Handsaw. Says 'e, so I 'as. Says 
I, then, sir, you'll 'av to withdraw them forthwith. Says he, blow me 
if I does. Says I, damn my timbers, "sir, if you don't. Says 'e, who 
is you, sir, what hingages in such delicate haffairs ? Says I, sir, my 
name is Alexander Handsaw, of the Royal Navy, and hunless you 
hinstantly resign all pretensions to that lady, I shall be hunder the 
necessity of taking a gentleman's satisfaction. Says 'e, sir, I'm not to 
be diddled in that 'are fashion by you or any other indiwidual ; but 
I'll just step down to the King's Harms, and if it is her vish that I 
shall discontinue my wisits, why I'll say no more about it : so down 
6 
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ve went, and he goes up to Julia, now Mrs. Handsaw, and axes 'er 
if it Was her hinclination that 'e should cease to hadress 'er. Says 
that hamiable 'oman, yes, I 'ay hanalyzed my feelin's, Mr. Bellows, 
and I find I haint got no hafiection wbatsomever for you. Says he, 
that's not the vay you use to talk when we walk'd out by moonlight, 
and when you used to tell me as 'ow I was the honly man bin Hing- 
land or hon hearth that you could bever feel an battachment for ; but 
I see you're a wain, fickle 'oman, like the rest of your sex, and so if 
you returns that guinea I lent you, I'll not think hanytbing more 
habout you. Says I, sir, if you're so pecuniary as to ax a female for 
a guinea, I 'as an bextremely small hopinion of you; it is very bevi- 
dent, sir, you 'av never been in hany genteel society ; you're not a 
gentleman, sir, and your clothes presumed so to me from the first 
hinstance. Says 'e, Mr. 'Andsaw, you shall hanswer for that hasper- 
sion; and says I, sir, I feels myself at ball times responsible for 
whatever I does. Well, th^ feller went boff, and I didn't hear of him 
hany more, until about a year or so afterwards, when an indiwidual 
told me h6 died of a broken 's^rt. I now lived in a state of connubial 
bliss with the helegant Mrs. Handsaw, whose charms became daily 
more and more happarent. We hentertained a good deal, and be- 
came quite celebrated down about the water, when one day habout a 
yearbafter our marriage, who should step into the 'ousebut 'er former 
'usband, Mr. Junk. He 'ad been brought afore the bassizes, and for 
want of proof 'ad been bacquitted. Says 'e, sir, you're living with 
my wife. Says I, sir, axing your pardon, she's my wife. Says 'e 
sir, I was married to 'er and 'av documents to prove it. Says I, sir, 
you forfeited the contract by going to prison. Says 'e, sir, we'll see 
habout that ; and so be goes and states the case afore a magistrate. 
We were, of course, summoned to hattend ; and, Ramrod, it was a 
'art-rending sight to see that baccomplisbed woman ^^eeping afore the 
bar of justice. I bexplained be very thing to his 'onor, and called up 
my witnesses to battest to what I 'ad said. The magistrate listened 
very hattentively to my statement; and, when Junk and bis bevidence 
came hup, be said, stop, sir ; I can't hear you ; two sides always 
bother me. So you see. Junk was cast, and I remained in quiet 
possession of that hadorable and baccomplisbed female." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Juliet. If they do see thee, they will murder thee. 

RoifEo. Alack I there lies more peril in thine «ye 
Than twenty of their swords. Look thou but sweet, 
And I am proof against their enmity. 

Shaks^barb. 

The shades of night had already begun to clothe nature in that 
uncertain veil that discovers to the eye but a dim outline of the objects 
it enshrouds, when a form was seen emerging from an obscure street 
of New York, and wending his way to afnore frequented and fashion- 
able quarter of the town. There was not that tardy carelessness in 
his gait that marks the man who lounges about in quest of amusement; 
nor yet that certain air that characterizes the peregrination of one who 
has a defined object in pursuit, but who takes his leisure in its ful- 
filment. His strides were rapid, yet his purpose seemed to waver, 
for he would at times stop, as if in doubt as to the propriety of his 
undertaking. Altogether he seemed to be one who had a desired end 
in view, from the prosecution of which, however, a thousand collateral 
circumstances were combining to deter him. At length the principal 
impulse obtained the complete ascendency, for he passed on without 
further hesitation, until he arrived at the door of an elegant mansion 
which seemed to limit his destination. Pausing for a moment upon 
the steps, he knocked for admission, and was the next moment stand- 
ing m the hall. 

^^Is Miss Adair at home.^'' asked he, of the servant in attendance, 

"Yes, sir,*' answered Hames, throwing open a second door; "you 
please walk in de parlor, massa, an' I tell her you done come." 

Everett took a seat amidst a train of agitating and pleasing reflec- 
tions ; the first of which arose from the contrast of his present situatioq 
with that of the time when last he sat in that same apartment. In 
these reflections there was much to gratify and plenty to sadden. 
But do not for an instant imagine, good reader, that Ellen Adair was 
forgotten am6hg them. She might, in his mind, be likened to the 
stream upon which he gazed ; and they to the objects that floated 
upon its surface. Everett had too much penetration not to have 
discovered that she entertained a partiality towards him ; and though 
her own assertion at their parting contradicted this belief, he was still 
induced to persevere in his opinion. But whether this pertinacity 
arose from certain evidence on her part, or whether from a vain desire 
that men have to persist in believing everything that may be flattering 
to their hopes and to their feelings, we leave the reader to determine. 
Certain it is, however, that he betrayed both surprise and joy at the 
unreserved communication of Hames, and a beam of intelligence 
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lighted up his features which we do not remember to have seen them 
put on before. Often and anxiously, within the space of a very few 
minutes, were the eyes of Everett turned towards the door with the 
expectation of seeing the creature he so fondly loved enter. But his 
expectation for a time deceived him, and his heart, which rose from 
its proper locality, would as often return to its natural sphere. At 
length a light step was heard on the stairway ; there could be no 
mistake now; he knew the tread as well as the intonation, and in 
another moment he stood in the presence of the beautiful Ellen Adair. 

" Mr. Everett," said she, extending her hand with a delicate frank- 
ness, whilst a smile and a flush of silent joy irradiated her counte- 
nance. 

" Miss Adair," exclaimed he, retaining it for a while within his 
own, and gazing in her eyes with an expression that told her he drank 
deeply of happiness in that moment. Ellen then thought of her be- 
trayed secret, and blushed still deeper, whilst her eyes modestly 
sought the floor ; there was a momentary silence between them, but 
it was a pleasing one, during which the maiden did not withdraw her 
hand, and during which Everett deemed circumstances had given 
him a right to retain it. At length decorum required Ihat this by- 
play should cease ; and Ellen, desiring her lover to resume his seat, 
took another by his side. 

" So many months have passed, Mr. Everett, since I have seen 
you, that I had almost despaired of ever again experiencing that plea- 
sure." 

" And may I deem myself so fortunate as to have sometimes elicit- 
ed a thought from Miss Adair?'' 

" I seldom forget my friends, Mr. Everett,*' answered Ellen ; " and 
as regards deeming yourself fortunate, if such a duty can convey 
such gratification, you may be gratified extremely, for I assure you 
that I have frequently thought of you.*' 

" And that remembrance, Ellen, has been much oftener recipro- 
cated by me," said Everett, who experienced a thrill of that pleasure 
a man always feels when his mistress has spoken something that may 
be interpreted in his favor. 

"I hope you think so, sir," said Ellen ; "t\ie vanity that some of 
your sex possess would not have allowed them that speech ; but per- 
haps you ^peak in an order reversed from what you think. Am I 
right, Mr. Everett ?*' 

" No, Miss Ellen, I have been candid with you ; and candidly 
would have been with you before had I an opportunity.'* 

^^ And which meaning of this double entendre am I to take, Mr. 
Everett?" 

"Both, Ellen, since they are separately and jointly apropos," an- 
swered Everett. 

The maiden laughed and blushed as she grew conscious of the 
circumstance to which Everett referred. 

"And have you al\«cays been sincere with me, Ellen?" demanded 
Everett, when he found he had struck the right chord. 
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"Would you wish me to criminate myself, sir?" said ^he maiden. 
"Oh, a fig for such gallantry as you possess. In matters like this, 
Mr. Everett, you should never ask a lady to turn evidence against her 
own peccadilloes.*' 

" But how are we to know, Miss Ellen, when the ladies have been 
indulging in them ?" asked Everett. 

" To ascertain that," said Ellen, " must be the task of your pene- 
tration.*' 

Everett smiled, and was still happier ; for the words of Ellen 
almost confessed that she had deceived him in regard to the state of 
her affections. 

" But I have not yet asked you where you have been since last we 
parted,*' said Ellen; " if I might judge from the length of your ab- 
sence, I should say you have been circumnavigating the globe." 

" Then judge not by such evidence,*' said our hero ; " or your 
conclusions will deceive you. No, Miss Ellen, I have not sailed 
around the world, nor indeed have I navigated but a small extent of 
its waters." 

"Your fame has then gone beyond your cruising," said Ellen. 

" How ? what mean you. Miss Adair ?*' demanded Everett. 

"Merely," returned the maiden, " that the Scourge of the Ocean 
has been heard of in seas where she herself has never been." 

"Ellen, how know you of my connection with that vessel ?** asked 
Everett, gravely refusing to deny the insinuation conveyed in the 
speech of his fair companion. 

"I have guessed it, and twenty circumstances have corroborated 
the suspicion. Think a moment, and you yourself will find that this 
inference was not drawn entirely without reason." 

"And is it generally known or believed that I command the 
privateer?*' 

" To my knowledge, it is not," answered the maiden ; " my father 
and I are alone in the surmise. We have never mentioned our 
thoughts upon the subject to any, nor have we met with one whose 
opinions correspond with our own. I am inclined to believe that your 
identity with the nvan whom they denominate the Scourge of the 
Ocean is unknown to all except those who may be in your confi- 
dence, and to myself and my father." 

" Tell me, Ellen,'* asked Everett, with a deeper interest than he 
had yet betrayed, " have you ever accredited me for the motives that 
have induced me to adopt thiar mode of life ? Do you know aught of 
the career I have been pursuing? Do you think me, Ellen, the despi- 
cable robber I have been branded ?*' 

"O no, no, no, Mr. Everett," answered Ellen, with a melancholy 
sweetness in her countenance ; "I know you too well to give cre- 
dence to the reports the crowd have circulated about you ; and as to 
your career, I believe it to have been always guided by a sense of 
duty towards mankind and your country. Your motives, I am 
assured, Mr. Everett, are noble and patriotic." 

" Generous, kind Ellen !" exclaimed our hero, taking her hand 
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and pressing it to his lips with an air of the profoundest respect. 
'' And have I found one, unacquainted with my designs, to do me 
justice; and that one, too, her whose good opinion I most value of all 
the human race ? And does your father think with you, Ellen ?'' 

" I fear me not," answered the maiden, with a sigh ; " he is too 
loyal an Englishman, to admit the virtue of your course, even were 
he aware of it. King George boasts few such faithful subjects as 
my father." 

" But the sday is not far distant, Ellen," said Everett, "when he 
will judge of me differently — when he must admit it — when those 
same men who have hurled even the epithet of pirate in my face 
shall regard me in another light. I have but begun the mighty revo- 
lution that is now fermenting from one extreme of these colonies to 
the other. My career has been but the first example of what every 
American will shortly accomplish, and I glory in being the first to 
apply the torch to that beacon of liberty whose splendor will yet 
dazzle the remotest corners of Christendom.'' 

**Mr. Everett," returned Ellen, "I have always attributed the 
course you have pursued to these causes, but may you not have been 
premature in your country's behalf? You have certainly forfeited 
your life through your devotion to her emancipation.'* 

"True, Ellen," answered George; "I have no social laws to sus- 
tain me in what I have done. There exists no statute in the codes of 
nations that could save me, were I to fall into the hands of mine 
enemies. But what of all that ? I have within me a moral conscious- 
ness of the rectitude of my course, which is more powerful, more ap- 
proving, and more equitable than could be any legislation of mankind. 
If I have been premature, as you have said, Ellen, my triumph in the 
end will be the more complete — the more glorious." 

" But, Mr. Everett, in your enthusiasm, you have overlooked the 
chances that may arise to blight your prospects — to rob you of this 
anticipated renown, and to take from you even life itself. Oh, sir,'* 
added the fair maiden, in a voice tremulous with emotion, "you 
should not have ventured in New York. . Nothing, nothing could 
justify such rashness on your part. Were it known that he who com- 
mands that famous vessel was now on the island of Manhattan, no 
power on earth could save you. Soldiers would guard every avenue 
leading from the city, and not a house would remain unsearched until 
you were found." 

"Ellen, you magnify the peril I have incurred,'* answered our 
hero; "there are, perhaps, none save yourself and your father who 
have suspected as you have." 

"But^ Mr. Everett, those in your own confidence may have be- 
trayed you,'* said Ellen. "Know you not that an immense reward has 
been offered for your apprehension ? And oh, how often has not the 
cupidity of mankind triumphed over every other impulse.*' 

" Ellen, there is but one in New York who, besides yourself, 
knows of my being here; and all the treasures of the world would 
not tempt him to discover me.*' . / 
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^^HeaTen grant that he prove worthy of your confidence !'' ejacu- 
lated Ellen, with a sigh. 

^^ None who aire acquainted with him have ever yet impeached his 
integrity. But, Ellen," continued Everett, and his eye brightened 
and his brow assumed a loftier expression, whilst his chest heaved 
big with the noble sentiments that reigned there, ^^ even were I to 
become a prisoner to the authorities of this land, and were they to 
sacrifice me to their laws, would it not be glorious to die the first 
martyr to American liberty?" 

**But the ignominy of the death — the disgrace, the horror of a 
public execution. Ob, Mr. Everett, thought you of that when you 
meditated this expedition?" 

** I did, Ellen," answered our hero. " I weighed the consequences, 
and have braved them all to see you once more — to gaze again upon 
thy angel face, and to drink once more the accents of thy lips. 
Ellen, I love you." 

The blush that overspread the features of the maiden, and the de- 
claration that gave it birth, chased away the harrowing ideas that pos- 
sessed her mind the moment before, and gave place to a train of 
pleasing reflections. There was then an interval of silence, during 
which Ellen held down her head, whilst Everett bent over her to 
watch the expression of that countenance which was at that moment 
the index of his destiny. The examination was encouraging to the 
hopes of the lover, and, taking her small white hand, the touch of 
which sent a thrill of pleasure to the inmost recess of feeling, he 
said — 

" Ellen, may I hope to inspire you with a reciprocity of the senti- 
ments I so fondly entertain towards you ?" 

The fair girl raised her eyes to his and smiled, and there was more 
intelligence, more expression, more witchery in that soft glance, than 
words could ever express. Tell roe, reader, if you have ever lighted 
the hymeneal torch, if that smile with which the delicate inquiry was 
answered was not the most intoxicating and transporting you have 
before or perhaps since experienced ? 

It was enough — Everett was supremely happy — ^he needed no more, 
and folding the object of his adoration to his bosom, he imprinted the 
first kiss upon her balmy lips. Oh passion ! what a moment of joy 
was that ? but too intense for words. We must leave its appreciation 
to the poetry of the imagination. 

" Mr. Everett," said Ellen, disengaging herself from his embrace, 
with the blush of modesty still fresh upon her cheek, ^'how long do 
you purpose remaining in New York?" 

" But a short time, Ellen ; an interview with one who is at present 
expecting me, and another with yourself, will terminate my duty." 

" And you will then quit the city?" 

"I will." 

" For a thousand hazards beset you here, and each hour you pro- 
crastinate your departure serves to render them more and more immi- 
nent; for my sake, George, leave New York as soon as possible." 
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" For your sake, dear Ellen, I will," answered Everett; "to-morrbw 
night limits my stay ; but, Ellen, promise me that when these United 
Colonies shall throw off the allegiance of Great Britain, and stand 
forth in support of their liberties, that you will then " 

" I promise," said Ellen, interrupting a speech that would have 
been another taisk upon her modesty. *'But can nothing induce you 
to relinquish your present career until such time as circumstances 
may support it? Oh, George!" added she, excited by a new and 
pleasing hope, '^ if you love me, abandon it until that declaration you 
have spoken of shall be given forth. You can do but little with your 
single ship, and why should you persist in it ? Wait but the moment 
of political separation, and you may then fight the battles of your 
country within the pale and protection of the laws of nations; give 
up then at once that pursuit that may end in bringing death upon 
yourself and misery upon me." 

Ellen was deceived by the earnestness with which Everett listened 
to her supplication, and for a moment she fondly imagined he had 
acquiesced in her wishes; but this deception lasted only until he 
again resumed. . 

'* Ellen, ^* said he, " there is no yearning of your heart that it would 
not make me happy to quiet ; but this request I have not myself the 
power to grant. Tell me, dear maid, if it would beseem me to desert 
one hundred and fifty brave, devoted, noble men, who have mutually 
pledged themselves to stand or fall with their commander ?" 

^* Go," murmured Ellen, perceiving at once the fruitlessness of further 
persuasion ; " I can press it no farther ; but,' George, when you are 
planning your perilous enterprises, forget not that your life is dear to 
one beside yourself." 

" Sweet girl, you shall henceforth be the hope of my life, the guiding; 
star of its every action,'' said the enraptured Everett ; " but now a 
while, farewell !*' > 

" And my father," murmured Ellen. 

"Had better remain ignorant of my presence in New York," an- 
swered he. 

One look of love, one soft embrace, one kiss, and they separated. 



CHAPTER XV. 

^^ Weep on — perchance in after days 

They '11 learn to love your name ; 
When many a deed will wake in praise. 
That now must sleep in blame. — Moore. 

Our hero retraced his steps with a buoyancy and light-hearted ness 
to which he had long been a stranger. There was a smile on his lips, 
nnd. a brightness in his eye, that bespoke him a happy man, and the 
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pleasant exclamations that ever and anon fell from him in the course 
of his musings served to confirm more and more hid inward satis- 
faction. 

It was a moonless night, and the city lamps burned dimly along 
the almost deserted streets ; the hour was far advanced towards mid- 
* night, and the solitude and darkness that reigneS throughout the 
gloomy range of buildings told that* the inmates had sought that, 
repose which was necessary to refresh them after the toils of the day, 
and prepare them to discharge with vigor the duties of the morrow. 

Everett had entered a part of the city whose low dilapidated houses, 
and narrow streets, bespoke the indigence of those who inhabited it; 
it was a quarter of the town then occupied by the lowest members of 
and ungodliness. As our hero was stepping off the curbstone of 
society, and was at that day notorious as the scene of constant vice 
one of the avenues or alleys that intersected his path, he perceived 
an object in the gutter beneath which the darkness of the night pre- 
vented him from immediately defining. At first he thought it was 
one of those quadrupeds which infest the streets of every city, pro- • 
fessing a philosophic indifference for everything like cleanliness ; and 
one that might have been even then illustrating this point of princi- 
ple in its most advanced perfection, for it seemed to have selected 
the filthiest locality that could have been found within the precincts 
of the city. Impressed with this idea, Everett, after a cursory glance, 
was about to pass on, when his attention was more forcibly arrested 
by an intonation somewhat human, which was uttered by the dim 
object. Stooping down to satisfy himself further as to its real cha- 
racter, he was not a little surprised to find it an animal of the genus 
biped, and species homo, in a most aggravated stage of inebriation. 
Whilst engaged in the survey of this outstretched individual, he was 
yet more astonished to hear him utter the folloyring words : 

" Come to your 'usband's harms, you lovely and hifttelligent female 
woman — come to my harms, you hangel of hincomparable hexcel- 
lence.*' 

" Heavens!'* exclaimed Everett, "it is Handsaw.*' 

" 'Aven't I hadored you,hamiable woman ? 'aven'tl professed the 
hintensest hattachment for you, 'eavenly female.^*' exclaimed the uxo- 
rious carpenter. 

He must not remain here all night, thought Everett ; the frigidity 
of the air would prove fatal to him ; and catching the pliant carpenter 
by the waist, he established him once more upon his legs. 

" Stand up, sir," said Everett, after he had succeeded in balancing 
him in a perpendicular posture. 

"Yes, you hinchanting daughter of Heve," responded the car- 
penter, vibrating to and fro, until, finally passing the centre of gravity, 
he lost his balance, and fell sprawling in the street, "D — n it," said 
he, imagining himself upon his native element, " how the huzzy 
pitches." 

"I hope you were not hurt by your fall," exclaimed Everett, 
assisting the carpenter again to rise. 
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But, happily, Mr. Handsaw was in that st»te of mental stupefaction 
which renders a man totally indifferent to moral or physical misfor- 
tune. 

On looking about, Everett perceived a light streaming from a win- 
dow, about a hundred yards in advance; and taking the carpenter in 
bis arms, he transported him to the door. Rude bursts of laughter 
were heard from within ; boisterous conversation, intermixed with 
strange oaths, uncouth phrases, the jingling of tumblers ; and, in 
short, all those noises that characterize those haunts of dissipation 
with which the city at that time abounded, and which exist to a 
much more alarming extent in that great metropolis even at the pre- 
sent time. Opening the door, Everett ushered in the sluggish form 
of the carpenter ; and after depositing him upon a bench, addressed 
himself to a fat female, who stood inside the bar with a decanter in 
her sinister and a towel in her dexter hand. She bad, probably, 
been engaged in removing the cobwebs ^nd dust from the glass 
receptacle, but had suspended the operation at the entrance of the 
strangers. 

*'Are you the landlady of this bouse, madam?" asked Everett. 

^^ In troth, I am, sir," replied the female ; *^ and a sore charge have 
I had of it, ever since Dinnis O'Toole, rest his sowl in pace, took it 
into his head to die, and lave me a lone body wid tin small childer to 
look afther." 

" You have, doubtless, your share of the cares of life, Mrs. O'Toole," 
said Everett, who felt himself bound to make some response to the 
lamentation of the widow, previous to entering upon his own aQairs. 

^^ Don't minshin it, sir," answered the landlady, evidently saddened 
with the topic. 

" Will you oblige me, madam," asked Everett, " by giving this 
unfortunate man a bed for the night ? You see the helplessness of 
his situation, and how necessary it is that he should be taken care of." 

^' Hamiable 'oman," exclaimed the drunken Handsaw, whose 
thoughts were reeling fondly around his spouse. 

<^ This is not a house for lodgers," said the landlady. ^' And I've 
but one bed between me and the childer.'' 

^^ Yet, madam, I hope you will give him quarters for the night," 
said Everett. 

^* Slape wid me, do you mane ?" demanded Mrs. O'Toole, a little 
choleric. 

" No, my good woman," replied Everett. " I merely wish that 
you would allow him the shelter of your roof." 

"Ah! dat's another story,'' returned the widow. "He may slape 
on the binch as long as he plases ; but as for sharing a bed with Judy 
O'Toole, it's a thing that no man but Dinnis, rest his sowl in pace, 
ever did." 

" Haccomplished and unparalleled 'oman," muttered Handsaw ; 
and the widow, taking the compliment to herself, remarked that the 
carpenter was a very "sinsible body in his cups." 

Everett, having done this duty towards his former shipmate, bid the 
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landlady good night, and left the apartment. But had he previously 
cast a glance at the inmates of the room, he might have observed the 
eyes of an ill-looking fellow fixed on him with an interest more power- 
ful than ordinary motives would have given birth to. In fact, the 
moment our hero made his appearance, this man had quitted his seat, 
and taken possession of a situation where he could observe his features 
to the best advantage ; and, no sooner had the door closed on him, 
than the fellow swallowed off the contents of his tumbler, threw a 
piece of money on the counter, and sallied out also. At first, he 
stood watching the form of Everett as he passed along the dimly 
lighted street, until a certain distance had intervened between them, 
when he walked on in the same direction. After a half hour's pere- 
grination through by-streets and alleys, Everett stopped, knocked at 
a door, and was admitted. The man who had so closely watched 
him then came in front of the house, surveyed it minutely from top 
to bottom, examined critically the adjacent buildings, and, making a 
mark upon the wall with a piece of chalk, hurriedly retraced his 
steps. 

When Everett entered the house, he was shown by a servant into 
a parlor, where a single individual was seated at a table, in thoughtful 
examination of a document which lay open before him. This person 
might have been about thirty years of age. His forehead, though not 
high, was bold, broad and expressive. His brows were heavy, and his 
eyes full, of fire. There was a dignified calmness in bis countenance, 
although the mouth was rigid, approaching a feature of irritability. 
When Everett entered, the stranger arose, and, grasping his hand 
with the warmth of old friendship, welcomed him with an affability 
and an ease that might have won admiration in the most polished 
courts of Europe. 

It was more than one hour past midnight, when their conversation 
ended. But, as it is in no way connected with the thread of our nar- 
rative, we hope the reader will excuse us for excluding it from these 
our pages. Everett was conducted to bis chamber; the stranger 
sought a second ; and, in another half hour, they were locked in the 
silken shackles of slumber. 

If our readers have honored us with a patient perusal of each sen- 
tence of this, our first born, and as yet only offspring, they will have 
learned in some one of its preceding chapters that a kind of engage- 
ment had subsided between Ellen Adair and the first lieutenant of the 
Ganymede ; they will also become aware of the manner in which it 
was broken oflT, and the causes that led to that event. But, as we 
feel ourselves obliged to the amiable lady or gentleman who have 
doubtless neglected matters of more importance to attend for a space 
to us, we will manifest our gratitude by explaining that transaction 
more fully, and bringing it more immediately to their notice. 

General Adair and the father of Mr. Stanley were fellow collegians. 
They entered the*army at the same time, and for many hard cam- 
paigns served in the same regiment. A strong friendship was the 
natural consequence of such relation, and an intimacy of the most 
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unrestrained character subsisted between them, which was only 
broken off when General Adair embarked for the colonies. It is not 
to be wondered at, then, that the father of Ellen should have desired 
that she might have allied herself with the son of his old friend. 

Lieutenant Stanley saw our heroine, and thought her a very pretty 
girl ; but after a few more visits he became convmced that she was a 
beautiful one, and had he not been of a cold, phlegmatic temperament, 
he would in all probability have entertained the belief that she was 
an angel. Love was, as you may suppose, the consequence of this 
intercourse ; love on his part, good reader, if we may be allowed to 
dignify his feelings on the subject with that divine title. The lady 
was indifferent — he asked and obtained the father's consent, at the 
same time most ungallantly requesting him to intercede in his behalf 
with the daughter. Ellen had never yet loved anybody, not because 
she was frigid in affection, but because she never had seen any one 
whom she could love — any one to please her into such a passion. 

An assent on her part was the result of the father's intercession. 
She had little choice on the subject, and under these circumstances 
it required but a small sacrifice to obey the wishes of a parent. She, 
in the mean time, was thrown into the company of Everett, and now 
for the first time she loved. Being under an engagement to marry one 
man, and at the same time treasuring up affection for another, is a 
situation in which every lady must feel disagreeable. Ellen grew 
melancholy — the father perceived this change in her disposition — 
ascertained its cause, and informed Lieutenant Stanley that his 
daughter had declined the honor of his hand. That individual re- 
ceived the information with the calmness of a stoic ; and when the 
general expressed his hopes that this circumstance should not deter 
him from paying his visits as frequently as before, he mildly responded 
that it should not. Once, and sometimes twice, during the week, if 
the Ganymede lay in port, the lieutenant made his respects to the 
general and his daughter ; and on the morning following the evening 
of Ellen's interview with her lover, this functionary was ushered into 
the parlor by a no less respectable person than a certain Joe Hames. 

" Mr. Stanley," said the general, rising at the entry of the lieu- 
tenant, *^ welcome once more to the shores of Manhattan, and let me 
at the same time hope that your late cruise has been a pleasant, if 
not a successful, one. They tell us the privateer had nearly fallen 
into your hands." 

" Yes, sir," answered Stanley ; "had the Belvidere and the Terrible 
been properly managed, she must have surrendered to us.'' 

" Persons acquainted with the dangers of the navigation of the 
Bank say that her escape might be reckoned a miracle," said Ellen. 
" Was there anything particularly hazardous, Mr. Stanley, in the 
means she took to secure it ?" 

"Nothing, Miss Adair, that I am aware of," answered the lieu- 
tenant. • 

" Nothing, sir; why, I have been led to believe that she performed 
one of the boldest and most difficult manoeuvres that ever has been 
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recorded in the annals of naval tactics. But you gentlemen of the sea 
are blind to everything like danger, and cannot, like us weak mortals 
of the shore, appreciate it properly." 

"She merely crossed a shoal where there was an abundance of 
water to float her,*' said Stanley; " and. Miss Adair, you cannot surely 
deem that so extraordinary a feat." 

" But," said the geoifal, " that bank has always been considered 
as impassable for large vessels, and he was surely a daring* fellow, or 
he would not have attempted it. I think you can scarcely withhold 
the meed of praise in this instance, Mr. Stanley." 

" Come, sir," said Ellen, playfully ; ** I cannot suffer you to pass 
the brave exploits of the privateer so coldly by. You must know that 
her commander is my beau ideal of a hero, and must receive every 
credit he is entitled to." 

" Excuse me. Miss Adair, if I have impeached his bravery,'* an- 
swered the lieutenant. 

" I could not excuse you had you been guilty of so gross an 
offence," answered Ellen, smiling ; " his courage cannot be ques- 
tioned. But really, Mr. Stanley, you must acknowledge that he dis- 
played a superior knowledge of his profession, and an unexampled 
fearlessness in his manner of evading your three frigates." 

" Well, Miss Ellen, since his fame is under the auspices of your 
patronage, I am willing to bear witness to his gallantry," said the 
lieutenant ; " and only regret that you may not have another oppor- 
tunity of eulogizing his heroism and abilities." 

"How do you know I will not, sir ?" said Ellen. " I expect every 
day to hear of his having captured some of your line-of- battle ships, 
and shall receive the news, Mr. Stanley, without the slightest aston- 
ishment ; in fact, I have prepared myself for it in anticipation — have 
I not, father?" 

" Truly daughter, I believe you would not be surprised at such an 
event," said the general, laughing ; " but, indeed, Ellen, I think you 
put too much faith in the man who commands the privateer." 

The fair girl blushed at the delicate allusion which the parent had 
insinuated in his reply, but not wishing that he should suppose she 
understood it, answered ; "Yet, father, my confidence is not wanting 
in foundation. Has he not achieved some of the most brilliant exploits? 
Is he not a very terror on those shores ? And does he not still pursue 
his ^destructive career in defiance of England and her thousand ships 
of war ? Oh ! Mr. Stanley, I would give the world to see the noble 
fellow that commands that privateer." 

"You may spare the reward, Miss Adair," said Stanley ; " I will 
insure you a sight before long gratis." 

" The Ganymede must be swifter on the wing than she has yet 
proved herself to secure me that gratification," said Ellen. 

" That event will not be dependent on the speed of the Ganymede 
or any other vessel of the king," responded Stanley ; " the commander 
of the Scourge is now in New York." 

"In New York!" exclaimed General Adair with astonishment. 
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* 

Ellen said nothing, but a deadly pallor overspread her features, and 
she was upon the very eve of sinking from her seat with sheer weak- 
ness. 

" Are you unwell, Miss Adair ?" asked Stanley, who perceived the 
faintness that had so suddenly come over her* 

^' I am better now, sir ; many thanks," answered the maiden ; 
" but you were saying that Ev — that the comttiander of the privateer 
was at present in the city. Did I understand you aright, Mr. Stanley ?" 
. "You did. Miss Adair." 

"And pray, have you seen him, sir?" asked Ellen, trembling and 
pale. 

" No, miss, but a man who had once been taken by the privateer 
recognized him in a gin-shop the last evening, and has lodged the 
information with the' governor." 

" In a gin-shop !" exclaimed the maiden, hardly conscious of what 
she said ; " impossible !" 

" And the police and soldiery are now in diligent search of him," 
continued Stanley. " But, Miss Adair, you must be unwell." 

" And is he still free?'' asked Ellen, unheeding the last remark ot 
the lieutenant. 

" They have not yet succeeded in finding him," said Stanley ; 
^* but I have not the slightest doubt of their ultimate success — ^the 
city is guarded on every hand, and no one will be permitted to leave 
it without a passport from the governor." 

Thank God, there is yet hope, thought Ellen, rising and leaving 
the room under a plea of indisposition. This unhoped for information 
had so unnerved the fair girl that her limbs almost refused to support 
her to her apartment. At length, however, she gained her bedside, 
and kneeling in the same place where she had knelt a thousand times 
before, she fervently implored the protection of the Almighty for the 
safety and preservation of the man she loved. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

There is a light cloud by the moon, « 

^Tis passinp, and will pass fall soon. 
If by the time its Tapory sail 
Hath eeased her shaaed orb to veil, 
Thy heart within thee is not changed. 

SiEQB OF Corinth. 

The imaginations of our readers have always conceded a particular 
immunity upon us who labor for their amusement, which js the con- 
ception of scenes and incidents which the author, from some one or 
many motives, may deem surperfltious. This kindness on their part 
is truly gratifying, as it enables the writer to bound from one point to 
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another without having occasion to dwell on the minor links that con- 
nect them. It may be denominated an assistance, too, and we here 
take it upon our humble selves to thank everybody that reads a novel, 
in the name of everybody who is, has been,, or will be engaged in 
their manufacture. 

Throwing ourselves upon the favor of this reserved privilege, we 
will merely inform the reader that Everett was surprised and confined 
in prison ; without detailing the whole train of events that led to his 
capture. 

The joy with which the loyalists received the information of having 
the commander of the privateer in their power may weJl be conceived. 
For a time, it was the sole theme of conversation, and Everett himself 
the grand object of curiosity. It was, indeed, a matter of rejoicing 
to those who were interested in commercial traffic in either country ; 
and when the immense depredations he had committed upon British 
property were taken into consideration, it was not a matter of surprise 
that their demonstrations of satisfaction should have been so boisterous 
on the occasion. But there was another party in the United Colonies 
to whose ears this fell a calamity ; men who regarded our hero as the 
£rst avowed champion of American liberty; individuals who had 
been awakened to the knowledge of the disinterested and patriotic 
career which he had chivalrously followed, in defiance of the mighty 
power that was daily trampling over the rights of his country. But 
he surprise of the loyalists was great at seeing his person, how 
uiuch greater was it at recognizing in him the midshipman who had 
not many months before served under that same flag, against which 
he had of late performed so destructive a crusade ? Many of the 
British part of the community became still more exasperated at his 
apostacy, and another black epithet was by them added to the cata- 
logue their prejudice had affixed to his reputation. 

But there was one fair being to whom the sad truth of the capture 
of Everett was a thunderbolt of misery ; one who asked no sanction of 
circumstances for the devotion she bore him ; one who would have 
loved him through a life of crime to a death of infamy ; one whose 
heart yearned towards him with that uncompromising attachment 
which characterizes the love of woman, and one who had identified 
her own happiness with his. It is eminently beyond the power of 
words to describe the intensity of the grief that Ellen displayed when 
first this unwelcome news was broken to her ear. But if the reader 
will imagine a beautiful ^rl, an an^el of earth, in the very mom of 
her existence, in the brightest sunshine of her hopes, and behold her 
embark all her happiness, all her anticipations of bliss, all her affec- 
tion in one little vessel, and then, whilst standing to note its progress^ 
see that bark, that contains all of life except the very spark itself, 
shipwreck and sink before her eyes, he may catch some faint idea oif 
her desolation and misery. 

She wept but little, for the cause was too deep for such a manifes- 
tation, but the clasped hand, the upturned eye, the wan cheek, be- 
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tokened more grief, more soul-felt woe, than the biggest and most 
scalding tear that ever found its way through the barrier of passion. 

General Adair saw with bitterness the sorrow that was preying 
upon the mind, and at the same time bringing disease upon the con- 
stitution of his beloved and only child, for which, alas ! there was no 
earthly remedy ; and day after day he tried to soothe her grief or divert 
her memory from resting upon the cause of all her distress. But the 
tender solicitude was ineffective, and she hourly pined away beneath 
the weight of the ills that oppressed her. 

Sorrow in a woman is far more painful, and calls forth far more 
sympathy than when it is the lot of man. The former is made for 
happiness, to enjoy it herself, and to dispense it to all around her. In 
our ideal, we always paint the softer sex of creation animated and 
joyful, pleasure sparkling in their eyes, and heartfelt happiness break- 
ing in merry strains from their lips. When, then, this purpose, for 
which they were evidently ordained, is thwarted by the untoward 
circumstances of existence, the revolution it. causes must be more 
poignantly felt by the subject, and be more deeply regretted by every 
one beside. 

Several days had passed away and Everett still lingered in prison; 
his trial had not yet taken place, but every one was aware of the sen- 
tence his judges must award. It could be nothing less than a forfeit 
of life ; more than one of the indictments that might have been found 
against him would sanction this punishment, and he himself expected| 
no clemency from British laws or British judges. 

What must have been the feelings of the prisoner wlien contem- 
plating his situation, and contrasting it with what it might have been 
under other circumstances ! He beheld himlbelf a man in the earliest 
prime of life, and one who had a few short days before entertained 
and nourished the brightest dreams of glory, snatched suddenly from 
the flowery path he had been pursuing, and chained a victim at the 
altar of crime. Hour succeeded hour in dread uncertainty, and the 
pale despondent Everett would walk the contracted limits of his cell, 
dreaming of the sweets of life and reflecting upon the mischance that 
would soon forfeit them to him for ever ; and when be looked out of 
the iron-grated loophole of his prison wall upon the gay and sunny 
scene ; when he saw the green hills and the golden fields, the busy 
city, and the flashing waters about it, a sickness would overcome him, 
a desolation, ^n abandonment that would at times oppress him until 
at length he would grow almost callous to its leaden touch. Yet there 
was something to cheer him ; something that finds its way into the 
culprit's cell through bars of triple steel, something without which life 
were a hell when encompassed by misfortune, and some.thing divine, 
which God himself hath left on earth to comfort man in his absence. 
Need we say it was Hope, who invigorated our hero, who nerved him 
to bear up against the tide of circumstances whilst she pointed out a 
brighter star and inspired him with the expectation of one day guiding 
bis bark by its broad, resplendent but far off beams* 
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It was morning when the door of the apartment in which Everett 
was confined opened for the admission of General Adair. 

**This is kind in you, worthy sir," said the prisoner, pressing the 
extended hand of his visitor ; ** very kind, and adds another debt to 
the long list of gratitude I owe you." 

** Name it not, Mr. Everett," said the general ; *^ but tell me how 

!rou have fared since yesterday. I am glad to find health has at 
east befriended you in misfortune." 

<^The ills of the body would be scarcely felt when the mind is 
diseased as mine is,'' answered the prisoner; ^^and physical health 
serves but to render mental agony the more acute. Were I now as sick 
in body as in thought, I should not covet life an hour. But, general, 
what of Ellen ? Etoes she get better ?" 

^'No, sir ; the poor girl is yielding fast to the! despondency that I fear 
has undermined her constitution. All my efforts have failed to cheer 
her, and her melancholy grows daily more distressing." 

Everett made no reply, and the general at length resumed — 
*' George, I have spent much of my time of late in interceding for 
you with the governor." 

^^ I have heard as much, general, and, though generous and dis- 
interested as are your motives, I must beg that such endeavors on 
your part may cease. They cannot be successful. I have sinned 
too deeply against England to hope for her forgiveness." 
'¥ "Nay, George, you mistake. The governor, after a protracted 
and importunate intercession on my part, has at length submitted to 
your consideration these conditions, which, if you will accept and 
fulfil, he promises may yet obtain your pardon." 

The general gave the document to the prisoner, as if he at the time 
doubted its efficacy ; and Everett took it with the like symptom of 
distrust. During its perusal, the same dignified calmness was pre- 
served on the features of the prisoner, and not the slightest emotion 
of any passion told that its contents had, for a moment, excited a 
spark of hope in his bosom. At length, folding the paper, and shaking 
his head with a negative signification, he returned it to the general. 

"Mr. Everett, you do not surely reject these proposals ? Recollect, 
sir, their acceptance may prove your salvation; their refusal your 
destruction. You cannot hope for life from the award of a jury. 
Nothing, nothing will save you but an accession to the propositions 
contained in this document." 

" General," said the prisoner, " you ask of me utter impossibilities. 
How can I exercise my authority over the Scourge with my feet and 
hands shackled as they now are ?" 

" But, George, pledge yourself to use your influence in this mea- 
sure, and your fetters shall be removed. Comply with the second 
condition, and you shall be at liberty before the expiration of an- 
other hour." 

"Never, by heavens!" exclaimed Everett. "I would first perish 
on the most excruciating rack that man's ct\xe\ m^twkVj \ka.^ «h^\ 
/et devised.^' 
7 
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"The first proposal, then — will you conform to it?" 

" No," answered the prisoner, *'* I cannot. My brave fellows would 
stab me to the heart if I could be so base as to make them the pro- 
posal. And, even if their hands were restrained by subordination, my 
own conscience would do the deed.'* 

"Mr. Everett, are you weary of life?" asked the general. 

" Oh, no, no, indeed ; life is as sweet to me as to the happiest in 
all this land." 

" Then why do you reject the only mode of preserving it ?" 

"General, there is something that must co-exist with life to make it 
desirable," answered Everett; "existence without honor would be 
as death without heaven." 

"But you shall be honored, George," said the general } " comply 
with what is here required of you, and a proud office in the naval 
service of Great Britain shall be conferred upon you. You are 
young, handsome, brave and worthy; and, believe me, the highest 
honors of the land are within your grasp. Oh, George, for my sake, 
accept these proposals/' 

"Your entreaties are useless, general," said Everett; " I am fixed 
in my determination. All those offices of which you speak are no in- 
ducement for me to break faith with my compatriots. They would 
in the end but serve to remind me the more of my disgrace." 

"George, I have one more inducement to offer," resumed the 
general, emphatically, " one more reward to promise ; perform what is 
submitted to your consideration, and*' — here the general whispered 
the remainder of the sentence in the ear of his companion. 

Everett started back ; a beam of joy for a moment lighted up his 
countenance, but it was as transitory as the lightning of heaven, and 
a sadder and deeper cloud than his countenance had yet worn fol* 
lowed it. * 

" Do you promise ?" asked the general. 

Everett was silent. 

"Think, George, of the happiness within your choice." 

Everett was still silent. 

" Do you love her, Everett?" 

" Oh, madly, madly, general, more than ever man loved woman 
before.'' 

" And she is as fondly attached to you, George ; and her happiness 
is solely at your disposal. If you reject this only hope you render 
her miserable for ever ; if you accept it, your life shall be sweetened by 
the fond affection of a woman devoted to you by the fondest ties of 
holy love. What care you for the opinions of a few," resumed the 
general, "when weighed with your own welfare?'* 

"It is not theirs, general, but my own opinion that I heed 
most." 

" Is it possible, George, that you can hesitate to choose between a 
disgraceful death and a life of blissful content ? On one hand you 
behold ignominy, ^nd on the other happiness ; and yet you are 
undecided. Oh, if you but* loved my daughter with half the fervor, 
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with half the devotedness, w^ith half the constancy that she loves you, 
you could not be thus cold to my entreaty." 

" Oh, God! this is too much," exclaimed Everett, his heart nearly 
bursting with emotion. " General Adair, I tell you again, my affec- 
tion for Ellen is as boundless as infinity itself; it is beyond the 
nature of man to love more entirely than I do. She is idolized, 
adored, and I swear that for her dear sake I would sacrifice home, 
kindred, happiness, life; everything, everything but honor." 

"Live, then, and enjoy all these," resumed the general. 

" I would that I might." 

"Mr. Everett, men say that my daughter is the most beautiful of 
all the females of this land. I know her disposition to be unexam- 
pled for sweetness and every other attribute of mental superiority. 
No pains or expense have been spared in adorning her mind. The 
cultivation of her natural talents has been the study of my life. She 
has answered all my expectations. She is my only child ; the idol 
of my soul. There are not many on this or on the other side of the 
Atlantic that would not be proud of her hand, that would not be hap- 
py of her love. The latter is already yours, and I now offer you the 
former in marriage, if you will fulfil the conditions required of you 
in this paper.'* 

To this discourse Everett listened with the profoundest attention, 
and when his companion had finished speaking, he breathed a sigh 
that seemed to come from the inmost recess of the heart. 

" General," said he, " for the love of God, tempt me no further." 

There was a pause of some moments, during whichGeneral Adair 
had time to reflect upon the part he had been playing — he had been 
so hurried onward by the tide of feeling that he had not before an 
opportunity to note the course he had been pursuing, but now as he 
thought upon the pertinacity of our hero, and his own delicate conde- 
scension, an angry spot appeared upon his brow, and a flush of 
shame upon his cheek. 

"Well, well, Mr. Everett," said he, "you may now act as you 
think proper. I am only sorry, sir, that I so far forgot my own dig- 
nity, and the respect due to my daughter, as to subject her hand to a 
refusal. I would further wish you to understand, sir, that the proffer 
was unauthorized on her part, and made by me from a desire to in- 
sure her future happiness. Pardon my candor when I tell you that 
I would not selefct you as the husband of my daughter, did I not fol- 
low the dictates of hei^ feelings, and not mine, in the matter. But, 
sir, since you have chosen to refuse her hand, I will take my leave, 
and not again importarie you with my requests or my entreaties." 

"Stay, General Adair," said Everett, distractedly stretching forth 
his arms, but the invocation was too late, the heavy door slammed, 
and was fastened with a noise that resounded through the long 
arched avenues, and the retiring footsteps of the British veteran were 
heard the next moment as he sought the doorway that opened in the 
street below. 
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<*God have mercy on me, poor miserable wretch that I am/' ex- 
claimed the heart-broken prisoner, as he burst into a flood of bittet 
tears. When Everett thought of the disgraceful death that awaited 
him, he half regretted that.he had not acceded to the wishes of the 
general, and there were times when he firmly resolved in bis own mind 
to accept the proposals made him by the governor; but then, when he 
thought of the disgrace that would be attached to him forever, he re- 
volted at the very idea, and wondered how he could have been, for as 
instant, so weak as even to think of so inglorious an alternative. 

Everett still had hope. He knew that he had a powerful friend in 
the city, and he was confident that no means would be left by him 
untried to efiect his release. His great fear was that all his mea- 
sures might prove inadequate to so hazardous an undertaking. 

The general traversed the streets that conducted to his own dwells* 
ing, with the quick strides of one whose mind has been disturbed by 
some unpleasant event; and the frown upon his brow did not dis- 
appear until he was once more in the presence of his child. Then 
indeed the fond look with which he regarded her chased away every 
vestige of passion, and left his countenance in the bland mild state 
that was its wonted expression.- 

^^ Father, will he accept the conditions ?" asked Ellen. 

<^No, my daughter," replied General Adair, uttering a sigh of 
mental and physical fatigue; *^ he has refused them both; peremp- 
torily rejected them." 

The manner in which Ellen received this information indicated 
that she had anticipated it. She believed at first that Everett would 
not comply with the requisitions of the governor, but then she hoped in 
the fondness of her soul that he would be induced or persuaded into it. 

*^Did you urge them, father? did you reason vfith him? did you ex- 
plain the advantages that would follow such a step? did you lay before 
him the consequences of its rejection ?" 

" Yes, Ellen, I have done everything, said everything that friend- 
ship and ingenuity can dictate ; but it was all useless. My words, 
my promises, my entreaties, were thrown away. I might with a like 
success have appealed to a statue." 

*^ Perhaps, father, he expects mercy from the decision of the court. 
Did you represent to him the fallacy of such a hope?" 

*^ Yes, child, but he seems to have no expectations of lenity from 
that quarter. He is obstinate in his refusal of the conditions, although 
aware that death must be the consequence of his pertinacity. I im- 
plored him, entreated him to accept them ; told him of the honors that 
would await him, of the happiness he might command, of the glory he 
might win. Yes, daughter, I even went so far as — forgive me, Ellen 
— ^to promise him your hand, and he still refused." 

Ellen blushed, was silent for a moment, and then suffering her head 
to fall upon her father's breast, she burst into tears. 

*^My child," said the father, ''you must, for vourown sake, forget 
him ; you must strive to do it. If you do not malce the efibrt, but still 
indulge in the vain passion, it will bring you to a premature grave. 
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What an altered beingyoa now are, my Ellen, contrasted with the gay 
laughing girl you were not many months ago. It saddens me to see 
this change ; to know that you are unhappy, renders me so likewise. 
Love will not always last, if you try to overcome it ; then make the 
eflbrt; play, sing, dance, do anything, my daughter, to divert your 
mind from dwelling upon • subject that must be bitter and painful." 

"Oh, father," sobbed the fair heart-broken girl, "I cannot; the 
mockery that gayety would oppose to my feelings would drive me 
distracted." 

" Then, Ellen, we will seek oblivion in a change of scene. I am 
rick of America, and this disaffection that is every day springing up 
between the Colonies and Great Britain renders it an unfit place for 
every loyal subject to inhabit. You have npw no further tie to bind you 
here, and with your consent we will return once more to old England. 
Credit me, Ellen, you will yet be happy. You will soon forget every- 
thing that has occurred on this side of the Atlantic, or if you some- 
times think of it, it will have lost its pain to your recollection." 

Ellen smiled mournfully at the fond visions of her parent, but made 
no reply, as she distrusted their reality. 

" I know," resumed the general, " that love is a passion which 
must ever exist between young people ; mutually attaching them by 
the dearest and strongest ties of feeling. But the affection bestowed 
upon one individual is lost when we encounter another whose quali- 
ties of mind and person please us more. There are thousands of young 
men to be found in the circles of society who are superior to Everett. 
And believe me when I assure you that you will yet meet some one 
of them, for whom you will conceive a passion which will totally 
eradicate that which at present engages your aff*ections." 

Ellen still wept. 

"Yes, my child, we will quit the shores of America at once. I 
have, of late, thought seriously upon it ; and have now resolved it 
firmly. My dispositions can be soon made ; and to-morrow I will 
proceed to the arrangement." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

What ! dost thou weep ?— come nearer ; 

Then I love thee. 
Because thou art a woman, and disdaim'st 
Flinty mankind. — Shakspsarb. 

Iir the space of one week, which is the interval of time elapsing 
between this and its preceding chapter, many events had taken place 
of interest to these humble pages. Everett had been brought before 
the court, indicted, and convicted of piracy on the high seas. Other 
charges, of nearly*as heinous a nature, had also been preferred a^a&t 
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him. And every accusation that could be brought forward to his cri- 
mination was put in requisition by the loyal judges, who were deter- 
mined that he should be made an example to the rest of his country- 
men. 

The bearing of Everett during his trial had won the sympathies of 
all, except, perhaps, the stern beings that presided over his earthly 
destiny. Throughout the whole of his examination, he preserved a 
dignified calmness; an imperturbable self-possession, that indicated 
how completely he mastered his own feelings. When his accusers 
would, in the course of the trial, exaggerate the criminality of his 
career, or attribute to his performance some false and unfounded act, 
a scornful smile would curl his lip; but no shadow of fear flitted upon 
his countenance; and not even, when the judge had pronounced the 
dreadful sentence of the law, did his remarkable self-command for 
an instant desert him. "^ 

The reply he made to the court when asked if he had anything to 
say why the sentence of death should not be pronounced against him, 
was said to have been one of the most beautiful and pathetic effusions of 
oratory that had ever been delivered before that tribunal. lie rose, and 
commenced by stating the circumstances of his earlier life^ as in re- 
lation to his present situation ; the^ motives that induced him to leave 
the service of Great Britain and the feelings that prompted him to adopt 
the course for the pursuit of which he was then under condemnation of 
death. He dwelt upon the political aspect of affairs; and painted in 
glowing colors the injustice of the mother country towards the Colonies* 
And he, too, predicted that mighty revolution that not long afterward 
enfranchised the States, and taught Tyranny a lesson that made him 
tremble on his iron throne. He furthermore justified, by moral law, 
the career he had led ; and concluded by affirming that he was about 
to become, through the false forms of pretended justice, the first vic- 
tim of British oppression, and the first martyr of American freedom. 
When the speaker resumed his seat, many of the spectators were af- 
fected to tears; and, had the will of the populace overruled the course 
of the law, Everett would have been set at immediate liberty. But 
tyranny clamored for a victim, and his ministers were too devoted to 
refuse him. He was remanded to his prison, there to await the dread- 
ful day that should terminate the extent of his existence. 

General Adair had made every arrangement for leaving America ; 
and Ellen had acknowledged the necessity of resigning herself to her 
fate, and submitting to whatever her father's affection should suggest 
for her future welfare. 

When the news of Everett's condemnation reached her, it served 
to strengthen her desire for leaving the Colonies ; and she sadly but 
silently awaited the day of departure. "It will save me, at least,'* 
said she, "the pang of witnessing the heartless parade that will at- 
tend his execution." 

The time fixed for their embarkation had nearly arrived, when Ellen 
one day seated herself to pen the last letter of love to the unfortunate 
prisoner. * 
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The pain' of that task may be conceiTed, but cannot be described. 
The bitterness — the misery — the desolation of that moment must be 
sought for in the imagination alone. 

Some say that this \vorld is a paradise, and our lifetime one feast 
of continued mirth — that every day is productive of joy, and hope 
promises more on the morrow. So say the happy; so say those 
whose anticipations have always been realized, whose vanities have 
been flattered, whose pride has been pampered, and whose desires 
have been satisfied. So say those whose passions have encountered 
no mountain to pen them up, until their waters have been a burden 
to its channel. But will the poor in spirit respond this ? Will they 
whose fondest hopes have been blighted in the bud say so, think you ? 
Will the being whose prospects in life have been forever blasted by 
disappointment — whose affections have been choked up— whose sen- 
sibilities feel but the touch of sorrow, respond this ? Or can the mart of 
poverty who, attired in rags, goes forth upon the highway, and be- 
holds his brother men wallowing in wealth — in luxury — in pride — in 
satiety, whilst he is feeling the cravings of hunger without having 
aught to satisfy it — will he say this world is a paradise? It may be 
a theatre of joy to some, but, ah ! it is a thorny waste to as many; 
and Ellen, for one, saw but little hi life's perspective to tempt her 
onward. 

Her efforts to communicate her ideas were vain, and she finally 
abandoned the task, to give vent to her grief; but after an interval of 
tears, she at length ceased to weep. Her sorrow had been partially 
soothed, and she again essayed to finish the epistle. It was written, 
folded and sealed ; but she paused before directing it ; and a new and 
pleasing idea seemed to have risen in her mind. A faint glimmer 
of hope lighted up her countenance, and thrusting the letter in her bo- 
som, she descended to the apartment of her father. 

"Dear sir,'' said Ellen to her parent, as he affectionately put back 
the ringlets that clustered about her brow, " I have a request to make 
of you, a very great request.'' 

"Well, child, what is it? I have never yet, I believe, refused you 
one." 

"You have not, indeed, father,'' returned Ellen ; "but the favor I 
am about to beg far exceeds any I have ever asked. Its performance 
will require, perhaps, a heavy sacrifice. I do not know if I am right 
in demanding it, father^ but my own happiness, in a measure, is de- 
pendent upon its execution." 

" Speak it then, child," answered the general, with a curiosity ex- 
cited by the earnestness of his daughter. 

" Father, you are very ri( h,'' returned Ellen, after a pause, during 
which she seemed to be selecting the most preferable method of bring- 
ing about the subject she had so much at heart. " You are very rich 
and have accumulated more wealth than the exigencies of life will ever 
require, even though the remainder of yours should be one of luxury 
and munificence." 

Ellen paused as if she expected a reply, but the singularity of her dis- 
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course had astonished and puzzled the parent^ and he remained 
silent. 

** Am I not right, father?" asked she, at length. 

'^Yes, my child, in stating that I am wealthy; but recollect, Ellen, 
that the preservation of that wealth depends upon circumstances. 
Something might transpire to-morrow to render me a beggar." 

** It would be, indeed, an anomalous event, that would cause such 
a revolution,'' answered Ellen, with a melancholy smile. 

** Granted, my daughter ; but proceed." 

" You avow yourself a friend to— to— Everett," continued Ellen, 
slightly blushing. 

" Assuredly ; have I not proved myself such ? have I not tried every 
expedient to obtain his release?'' demanded the general. 

*^No, father! the greatest yet remains untried." 

*< Surely you mistake, Ellen," said the general ; ** I could scarcely 
have been guilty of so great an oversight. What have I not tried?" 

"Bribery!" said Ellen. 

"Bribery !" repeated General Adair. "Ellen, would you urge your 
father to dishonor?" 

, "God forbid!" ejaculated the daughter. 

The general was silent, and a thousand bitter reflections rendered 
him momentarily miserable. 

" Does my father think it will be a dishonorable act, to snatch^a 
fellow being from an ignominious and unmerited death?" asked 
Ellen. 

" No, my child, that itself would not be to me repugnant. 9^, I 
would rejoice in becoming the instrument of his salvation ; but the 
means, my daughter ; the means I never could reconcile to my con- 
science." 



« 



The end, father, will justify all," said the maiden. "But if you 
are scrupulous in this service, place a certain sum at my disposal, 
and I myself will negotiate for his release. Nay, sir, do not be sur- 
prised at my boldness ; my feelings require that I should sacrifice fe- 
male timidity. I am desperate, father, and circumstances palliate 
what the world may, perhaps, term effrontery. Are you willing to 
accede to me this one request." 

"Yes, child, all that I possess, if you rj^quire as much, and I my- 
self will undertake to use it in the manner you wish. But should I 
be successful, Ellen, what then? Shall it destroy the purpose we 
have had in view?" 

"No, sir," answered the daughter; "purchase his liberation, and 
I am willing to depart to-morrow. His salvation shall not, on my 
account, interfere with any of your arrangements. But, oh ! father, 
save him from that horrid fate ; save him if it is in the power of wealth, 
for what avails the dross in comparison with a single human life ?" 

"I will try, my daughter, I will try," said' the general, who if he 
secretly deprecated the infatuation of his child, not at least openly 
made it manifest. 

It was late that evening when the general returned, and his ab- 
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sence had been spent by Ellen in a state of deep anxiety. Hope 
and fear bad alternately colored ber imagination, and it was not until 
she bel^eld the blank of her father's countenance at his entrance, that 
the former fled her bosom altogether. 

** Father !" exclaimed she, not daring to proceed further in the 
interrogatory. 

** Ellen, I have been unsuccessful — millions would not purchase 
his freedom." 

The maiden spoke not — wept not — but the sigh that heaved from 
her bosom, aiid the silent sorrow that settled on her countenance, in- 
dicated but too well the sad tendency of her feelings. 

Everything that friendship and love could suggest bad been tried, 
but disappointment had consecutively blasted each hope that appeared, 
until the dreary fate of her lover stood up terrible and unopposed. 
Disheartened at beholding the ill success of each efibrt, and oppressed 
by the inevitable consequence of this defeat, Ellen abandoned herself 
to a melancholy and desolate resignation. The only tie that con- 
nected her with the Colonies had now been severed, and she even 
preferred to leave them, as many scenes of bitter association would 
be removed from her presence. 

That feeling that binds us to our fellow mortals, and teaches us 
how dependent we are upon each other for the possession of the hap* 
piness that constitutes the pursuit of the human race, had in the heart 
of Ellen lost its vitality. The link that attached ber to society had 
been shattered, and she stood alone like some beautiful island, cut 
off from the rest of earth by an agitated waste of unknown ocean. 

But before bidding farewell to the shores of that country that had 
been her home for years, she transmitted an epistle to the condemned, 
whose every line breathed the fondest. and most ardent sentiments of 
unadulterated love. The barriers of that silken delicacy that re- 
strains the intercourse of feeling had been broken through by the 
nithless hand of misfortune, and the fair girl felt it a duty to expose 
every sympathy of her soul to the being for whom they bad been so 
profusely called forth. Under no other circumstances in life would 
she have deemed herself free to tell the secrets of her heart ; but 
events had now granted her the license, and she exercised the prerog- 
ative with all the fervor of % young, artless, and devoted woman. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Doge. — How say you? finished! do I dreani? 

Marino Faliero. 

Hi^ng be the heavens with black — ^yield day to ni^t. 

BiCHARD THE Third. 

The day fixed upon for the departure of the ship that was destined 
to convey Ellen and her father from the shores of the New to those of 
the Old World had at length arrived. 

This vessel had, the day before, hauled out into the stream, in order 
that she might encounter no delay when the moment for sailing ar- 
rived, and every disposition that could be previously effected was 
made, so that nothing now remained to be done but to receive her 
passengers and make sail. 

The general and his suite took leave of a crowd of friends who lined 
the wharf, and, in another hour, they bade farewell to the beautiful 
Island City itself. The ship swept gracefully through the Narrows, 
impelled by the influence of a fine fair breeze, and when the first dog 
watch was called that evening, the Highlands of Neversink were seen 
no more. 

The night was beautiful; the atmosphere singularly pellucid, and 
the stars of heaven unusually large and brilliant. The wind was 
strong and steady, and the ocean but slightly agitated. Never before 
had Ellen witnessed a scene so congenial to her soul, and as she 
gazed forth upon the still and infinite expanse, it seemed as if there 
was for her a sympathy in nature that in a manner lulled her grief to 
a sweet and melancholy repose. 

" Father, how beautiful is all this,'* said she, in address to her 
parent; " and how much is there in it to elevate the mind to a con- 
templation of nobler things than those which commonly arrest our 
attention. It appears to me as if the human mind ever takes the 
spirit and the hue of surrounding circumstances, and enlarges and 
lessens in concert with its circumambient existences." 

" There is much truth in your remark, Ellen," answered the 
father; 'Vfor the course of man's natural education has been and 
will always be guided by the manners and customs, prejudices and 
opinions of the country in which he is reared. This is an incontro- 
vertible law of nature itself, and may be applied to the support of 
what you have just said. Now, the man who. has spent his lifetime 
on the seas has, in almost every instance, a different mental constitu- 
tion from those whose vocation or desire attaches them to the shore. 
The sailor is so much, and so often, removed from the selfish struggles 
of the world ; and, on the other hand, so familiar with the terrible 
threatenings of nature, that he becomes more capable of appreciating 
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the petty circumstances of life from the contrast of the grand and the 
awful that so frequently stare him in the face. The landsman, "who 
again is removed from the thousand dangers that preside over the 
ocean, loses this feeling in his imagined security, and never meets 
the fearful admonishment that perhaps preserves the sailor in the 
open-hearted and prodigal career, which is, however absurd it may 
seem, the operation of his own ideas of rectitude and honesty*" 

" I have often wondered upon the subject, father," returned Ellen, 
"but never before have ascertained its true cause. Il is evident, or 
rather to be deemed possible, that the mind is influenced by external 
materiality; and though, after we have gazed and pondered for a 
length of time over some grand effort of art or nature, we become, 
as it were, accustomed and acquainted with it, insomuch that it loses 
the awe which it at first inspired, yet that same extension of intellect 
which enables us to look calmly upon the magnificent and sublime 
has the like effect upon the rest of our faculties, and teaches us to 
reject the low and select the dignified for the purposes both of theory 
and practice." 

It is not for the support of the thread or thence of our narrative 
that we have trespassed upon the patience of the reader by this last 
digression, and we have often deprecated the idle speculation of those 
of the literati who wander from the high road they have set out upon, 
to stray in the fields of thought for hours in the pursuit of something 
that will not perhaps afterwards repay the time or the pains they 
may have taken. It is not, then, to erect any hypothesis, or strengthen 
any established axiom, that we have detailed the little conversation 
that passed between the father and daughter; but merely that you, 
reader, may be more perfectly acquainted with the character of her 
who figures in these pages as their heroine. We have repeatedly told 
you that she was beautiful in both mind and person, captivating, 
accomplished, and irresistible.' But it is not until now that we have 
said she was a woman of profound reasoning powers, and one who 
possessed in her own thoughts a source that is something like a balm 
for the greatest of worldly ills. 

The night wore on. Constellation after constellation rose in the 
orient, whilst others sank down the opposite sky, and were, for another 
nocturnal revolution, unseen. The breeze yet came fresh and un- 
wavering froifl the land, and the sea still continued to regulate its 
motion to the strength of its master spirit, the wind. The ship clove 
the phosphoric element with her prow, leaving streaks and sparkles of 
fire in her wake, and many miles of water had been passed over since 
the time she first tripped her anchor in the Bay of New York. It was 
a scene of impressive quiet. On the starboard quarter was seated the 
officer of the watch, enshrouded in the gloom of the hour, and pre- 
serving a silence and immovability that might lead us to imagine 
him, in the uncertainty of the starlight, some fixture of the ship. 
The two look-outs stood up forward with the same air of inanimacy, 
and the remainder of the w£ttch had disposed themselves to take ad- 
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vantage of the mildness of the weather; by enjoying whatever slumber 
it would allow them from the duties of managing the ship. 

Ellen and her father yet remained on deck, conversing upon the many 
topics their situations might give rise to, when they were interrupted 
by the man on the forecastle singing out in a clear, protracted, though 
not loud tone, " Sail, ho!'' 

About a mile on the larboard beam, a vessel was sten coming down 
under a press of canvas. At first she appeared like a heavy black 
cloud upon the water ; but, as she approached, each fine proportion 
of her rig stood out defined until her whole contour was visible, though 
dimly, through the distance. 

The captain was, in the mean time, informed that a Grange sail 
had hove in sight, and, coming on deck, he made his compliments 
to the general and his daughter, and prepared to scan the stranger 
through bis glass. 

** A ship," said he, *^on the starboard tack, with his starboard fore- 
topmast studding-sail aloft. The fellow looks as square and as neat 
as though he was a man-of-war." 

** And might he not be a vessel of the king's?" asked Ellen. ^' Are 
there not many of them small vessels, captaib? The frigate that lay 
in the harbor when we came out was very large ; but it appears to 
me that I have seen vessels of war as small as that stranger." 

^* He seems too little for a sloop of war, madam," answered the 
captain ; ^^ yet he carries three masts, and is full rigged on each of 
them. Perhaps it is a yacht, or perhaps " 

** What?" said the general, observing that the commander hesi- 
tated. 

^^She looks much like," resumed he, ''and answers well the de- 
scription of that famous privateer that men call the Scourge of the 
Ocean." 

Ellen started at this annunciation, and both father and daughter 
bent their eyes upon the approaching ship, with an interest the cause 
of which was only known to themselves. 

'' Is there any violence to be apprehended from those on board of 
her?" demanded the general, after an examination of some moments. 

'' None," answered the captain ; '' her depredations are committed 
only on the commerce of England. Thrice have I been boarded by 
her, and as often have I been suffered to pass unmolested. Much do 
I regret the unfortunate occurrence that gave up her commander to 
the bands of justice." 

Ellen sighed, and bitter reflections swept through her mind, as 
harrowing, though not as criminal, as the sins of the penitent when 
kneeling at the confessional. ^ 

'' Doubtless there are many left on board who are qualified to com- 
mand," said the general ; '' they must be a host of fearless spirits 
who man that privateer ; the energy of a single individual could not 
alone have accomplished the daring exploits which she has so often 
performed." 

'' Such is my own belief, sir," answered the captain ; '' men who 
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embark in so hazardous a cau^e moist be both brave and devoted. 
England will scarcely cure the evil with the death of him who once 
so valiantly promoted it ; under his tuition there are many who hava 
become apt scholars^ and I dare affirm that yon vessel will not be 
less a pest to Great Britain by the imprisonment of Everett." 

The stranger was now within a hundred yards ; she had taken in 
her studding-sail, and was clewing up her courses and top-gallant 
sails, when a clear voice from her larboard quarter cried out, through 
a trumpet, the accustomed *^Shtp ahoy!" 

** Hilloa," replied the captain. 

** What ship is that ?" asked the stranger, as she glided under the 
stern of the merchantman, and rounded to on her starboard beam. 

" The Nancy, of New York." 

*^ Bring to on the larboard tack with your maintopsail to the mast," 
said the stranger; ** we will be pleased to board you." 

*^ Excuse us, sir," said the captain ; ^^ we wish to profit by this 
breeze, and would rather not experience any delay*" 

^^ Heave to, sir," shouted the stranger, and as he spoke a long 
line of ports were triced up, and the battle-lanterns were seen burning 
along bis decks. As the captain did not think it advisable to disobey 
a mandate backed by so much authority, he lost not a moment in 
putting his ship in the desired position, and scarcely had he accom« 
plished this manoeuvre when an officer from the stranger ascended 
his gangway and confronted him on the deck. 

^*Save you, worthy captain," said he, taking off his sea cap, and 
bowing as well to the general and his daughter as to the captain him- 
self; *^ I have come on board for the purpose of apologizing for de- 
taining you, but really circumstances compelled us to the proceeding. 
There is no one, I assure you, sir, who feels this more deeply tbs^n 
myself. It is with the utmost repugnance that I ever inconvenience 
any one ; but private fe^lines must be sacrificed to duty, you know, 
and so I hope you will admit my excuses. By the by, I had nearly 
forgotten — show me your papers, sir, and be kind enough to let me 
know what is strange in the Colonies." 

<< I accept your excuses, Mr. Randolph," returned the captain, ^' and 
if you will step below your curiosity may be gratified in regard to the 
papers. If, however, you have charged your memory with the fact oi 
making the like examination thrice previously, you may yet save your- 
self the trouble." 

<^ Ah ! captain, I find that we have met before," said Randolph, 
shaking the hand of the merchantman with heartfelt cordiality. 
** Well, well, I shall cease my proceedings and leave you to resume 
y(mr8. Pardon this unseasonable interruption, fair lady, and good * 
gentleman, and let me assure you that it will be extended no farther." 

^^ Sir, you would have been right gladly excused before causing 
it," answered the general, laughing; ^^and I speak for my daughter 
as well as myself, when I tell you that you are now excused most 
cordially." 

^^Many thanks to the lady and yourself," returned the lieutenant. 
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bowing. *^ And now^ captain, if you will give me the strangest news 
from the Colonies, I will at once return on board, and promise you 
not to board on return." 

^'You have, Mr. Randolph, doubtless learned before this of the 
fate of Everett?" resumed the captain of the merchant ship. 

^' What!" exclaimed the lieutenant, retreating a pace in astonish- 
ment. 

*^ You have heard that your commander has been tried and con- 
demned to death ?" 

^^ Captain, you jest with me," said Randolph* 

*< No, sir ; this gentleman and lady will attest to the truth of what 
I say." 

^^ Oh God, is it possible!" exclaimed the lieutenant ; ** and does he 
yet live, sir?'* * 

^^ Yes, in prison ; the twentieth of the month is the day fixed upon 
for his execution. He has yet eight days' grace." 

*^ Almighty God be praised I" exclaimed Randolph ; *' we are not 
yet too late. Ob, rash, rash Everett ; did I not foretell you this! And 
know you how he bears up against his fate ?" 

"Manfully," answered the general, taking up the reply; "the 
governor offered him and all his followers a full pardon on condition 
that he would deliver unto him the famous vessel he commanded, and 
swear allegiance to Great Britain !" 

" And he refused ?'' asked Randolph. 

"Peremptorily," said the general. 

"Brave, high-minded, noble Everett, you shall be saved or I will 
perish in the attempt. Eight days did you say, captain ?" 

"I did." 

" Heaven grant that you may be successful, Mr. Randolph, if you 
attempt it," said the general ; ** Everett was my particular friend." 

" George Everett your friend, did you say?" exclaimed Randolph. 

" He was," replied the general, thoughtfully ; "but walk below, sir, 
and I will give you information that may perhaps prove serviceable." 

An hour afterwards Randolph took his leave and rejoined his own 
vessel. The merchant ship then resumed her course across the At- 
lantic, whilst the beautiful privateer was observed stretching on to- 
wards the coast of America. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

What's the matteri you dissentious rogues ? 

^ CORIOLANUS. 

Lieutenant Stanley was pacing the quarter-deck of the Gany- 
mede with that srern thoughtful ness upon his brow that betrays a 
mind ill at ease. Stopping short in his promenade, he desired one of 
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the side boys to tell the carpenter to attend hira immediately. Away 
flew the urchin to execute the mandate, and in another moment Mr. 
Handsaw and the first lieutenant were confronted face to face. 

**I have sent for you, sir," said Stanley, **in order to question you 
in regard to this disafiection that prevails to such an alarming extent 
among the crew.^' 

** I shall be very 'appy, sir," returned the carpenter, with an incli- 
Bation of the body, which he perhaps intended for a bow, ^Mo ban- 
swer hany hinterrogatory that your 'onor may propose." 

'^ You are aware, Mr. Handsaw, that a spirit of insubordination has 
been manifesting itself for some time on board of this ship?" 

The carpenter assented. 

"Do you know, sir, what maybg the cause of it?" demanded 
Stanley. "^ 

Handsaw replied in the negative. » 

** I am of opinion, sir,'' resumed the first lieutenant, **that there are 
men on board of this ship who, instead of attending to their duties, 
go about the decks sowing discord and stirring up ill feelings." 

" Very likely," said Handsaw, phlegmatically. 

"Men who are daily endeavoring to prejudice the crew against 
their officers," continued the first lieutenant. 

"I 'ope, Mr. Stanley, you don't haccuse me of hanything of that 
sort?" said the carpenter ; "because I am supremely hinnocent of 
hany such hintentions, as Mrs. Handsaw remarked when indicted for 
burglary before Justice Smasher.*' 

"No, sir; the rank you hold would not justify me in suspecting 
you," said Stanley ; "I have merely sent for you to inquire if you 
know any on board who have been engaged in affairs of this kind ?" 

" Mr. Stanley, I hassure you I do not," answered the carpenter. 

" Do you suspect any one of being accessory to this disaffection ?" 
asked Stanley. • 

" Again I plead hignorance," exclaimed Handsaw. 

" Recollect, sir, that you are an officer," continued the first lieuten- 
ant ; "and your own safety as well as mine depends upon the prer 
servation of discipline. It is furthermore your duty to endeavor to 
discover and suppress everything like insubordination amongst the 
crew." 

** Certainly, your 'onory" said the carpenter. 

" And though you are not one. of them," continued Stanley, " yet 
the intercourse of your daily duty affords many opportunities of learn- 
ing their sentiments and of fathoming their designs." 

"Yes, sir; I 'av, as you say, many hopportunities in that way," 
returned the carpenter. • 

"And if I once am so fortunate as to discover the ringleaders," 
said Stanley, " it will not take much time to establish good order 
again. I will make them so many examples to the rest of the crew." 

" Yes, sir, that will be very heasy hafter you find them hout," 
said the carpenter. 
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/*! suspect that fellow Spikes is the mainspring of all the diffi- 
culty,'' added the lieutenant ; "there's evil in his looks." 

" That reininds me of a little affair in which that hintelligeat 
female Mrs. Handsaw was a party," said the carpenter. 

" It is not my purpose at present^ sir, to discuss the sayings c^ your 
wife,'' said the lieutenant; "when I am inclined to hear anything of 
her I shall signify my wishes in that respect.'' 

" No offence in halluding to that hamiable woman, I 'ope, sir," said 
Handsaw. 

"lam not offended, sir," said the first lieutenant ; "but. that pro- 
pensity you have of talking about your wife not only renders yoa 
ridiculous, but is a source of uneasiness to others. No one wishes to 
bear the exclamations or acts of Mrs. Hahdsaw. You have got your- 
self into many difficulties by repeating them, and I sincerely hope 
you will from henceforth abandon the practice.^' 

" Well, Mr. Stanley, it is hutterly hunintelligible to me 'ow hany 
reasonable man can be hoffended oy my remarks in regard to that 
unparalleled female woman ; it is habsolutely habsurd, sir." 

"I don't wish to argue the pro and con of this matter any further, 
sir," said Stanley ; "go now and endeavor to ferret out the mutinous 
spirits that infest the ship. Have an eye on that forecastleman Spikes, 
and to-morrow report to me the result of your investigation. Recollect, 
Mr. Handsaw, this shoukl be a point of honor as well as duty with 
you. The allegiance you have sworn to your king and country ren- 
ders it incumbent upon you to assist me in this matter." 

" I shall hendeavor to please you with my 'ole soul, as Mrs. Hand- 
saw said when we^ were dufilailed in matrimony," said the carpenter, 
as he made his exit from the precincts occupied by Mr. Stanley. 

" Tell me, marine," said the first lieutenant to Ramrod, who had 
just been relieved from his post at the gangway, " does not Spikes 
the forcastleman busy himself in creating discord amongst the crew ?" 

" 'Ow, your honor ?" exclaimed Ramrod. 

"Does not that fellow Spikes endeavor to prejudice the ship's 
company against me and the other officers ?" 

" Why, I 'av no positive hevidence of that fact ; but a man of hrn- 
telligence you know, Mr. Stanley, can halways draw conclusions from 
what 'e 'ears." 

"Exactly," responded the lieutenant. 

" And halthough I do not hassociate with them," resumed the 
marine, "because you know, Mr. Stanley, a man of hacquirements 
and letters can 'av no satisfaction hin the company of hignoramuses, 
I 'ave nevertheless formed my opinion." 
• The lieutenant nodded in expectancy. 

" Yes, sir," resumed the erudite Ramrod, glad of an opportunity 
of ingratiating himself in the favor of the first lieutenant, "I 'av my 
thoughts on the subject; but as I before hexpressed; not from special 
causes. You must know, sir, that I 'av no sympathy with the wulgar 
'erd ; and my suppositions are haltogether the heSsct of judgment. 
I am a man of heducation, Mr. Stanley, but 'as been hunfortunate." 
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" Well, marine, what are your opinioiis of this matter?'' demanded 
the lieutenant. 

" I ara hinelined to think, 3K>ur *onor, that there is something wrong 
going on between decks," said the soldier. 

"You surely don't impart that as information," said Stanley,- 
peevishly. "I have known as much for this month past; but the 
cause and the prime mover of this disafTectioil 7" 

** It is all, Mr. Stanley^ the hefiect of hilliterature and hignorance. 
The huninformed are halways dissatisfied with their sitivations and 
circumstances. The hediicated knows 'ow to view things philoso- 
phically. Now, halthough my hinformation bentitles me to a 'igher 
hoffice than I now henjoy, I never repine, but halways 'ope for better 
things hin silence and hin resignation." 

** No, sir,'* said Stanley, " there are other causes than those for this 
disaffection ; and there are men on board of this frigate that go from 
shipmate to shipmate enlarging and exaggerating them." 

♦*I 'ope," said Ramrod, turning f ale, **that I ham not suspected 
of hany such hunderandedness. I ham hutterly binnocent, I hassnre 
you. I ham hindeed, Mr. Stanley." 

" Though you may not be accessory to their proceedings," continued 
the lieutenant, ^^ I am nevertheless convinced that you know all about 
it. I have observed you in conversation with Spikes and others, much 
oftener than the common intercourse of shipmates required. Now, sir, 
you must either disclose the names of those who are the principal in- 
stigators of this mutinous feeling, or sufier yourself in their stead. I 
hold you wholly responsible until their names are given forth." 

"Oh, sir, 'av pity on me," exclaimed Ramrod, trembling at the re- 
collection of a man whom be once saw executed for mutiny. " I am 
the last indiwidual in hexistence, sir, who would do a hact of hinsub- 
ordination.'' 

" Come, sir," exclaimed Stanley, harshly, " I am -not to be trifled 
with. Either tell me the names of those that are most prominent in 
this affair, or meet the consequence of your obstinacy." 

V Mr. Stanley, I ham bunder hoath," exclaimed the terrified soldier. 

*^ Under oath,. are you?" said the first lieutenant, and the truth of 
his suspicions were at once confirmed. 

" Yes, sir !" rejoined Ramrod ; " hunder a most solemn hobligation 
not to reweal." 

*^ But your oath is not binding in this matter," said Stanley ; " and 
so out with the information, or I shall send for the master-at-arms." 

"Oh, Mr. Stanley, 'av mercy on me," supplicated the soldier: 
"the crew would hexterminate me if I blowed th€ gaff— hindeed 
they would." 

" Marine, tell me at once the instigator of this defection," shouted 
Stanley, while his eyes flashed fire; "or by my soul I w^ill run you up 
to the yard-arm without even so much as a drum-bead court martial." 

" Spikes, sir. Spikes, Frederick Spikes is at the 'ed of it all," ex- 
cbimed Ramrod, terrified beyond measure at this last threat of the 
lieutenant. 
8 
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<^ And who beside ?" demanded Stanley. 

^^ Block and Stay, and Cutwater, and a great many more, your 
honor," responded the soldier; "but, sir, I 'ope you will not let 
them know that I lodged the hinformation. Oh! sir, they'd just as 
leave kill a feller as to heat their breakfast." 

" Go to your quarters and send the sergeant of marines to me," 
said Stanley. 

" Your orders, sir," said that functionary, as he made the martial 
salute and stood up in position. 

" Sergeant, put Spikes, the forcastleman, in double irons, and allow 
him to have no communication whatever with any of the ship's com* 
pany— recollect, my orders are express on that head. He must hold 
no intercourse with any on board, without my special permission." 

The soldier saluted, wheeled about, and in five minutes afterwards 
Spikes was manacled hand and foot. 

Mr. Stanley again commenced pacing the deck, with a mind both 
agitated and distressed ; in fact, he half-repented the ill-timed and 
unnecessary severity that had created this threatened storm about his 
head ; fifty times he had resolved to change his conduct towards the 
crew, but as often the natural cruelty of his disposition would triumph 
over his more generous resolve. There was also another great obstacle 
to tbiis reformation ; an obstacle that we never fail to find in the 
weak-minded and selfish, and one which deters them from acknow- 
ledging when they are in error, or making due reparation when they 
have committed an injury; need we say it was the very vice that 
hurled Lucifer from his once high estate to the lowest caverns of 
everlasting perdition. 

Captain Bangor had been for a long time confined to his cot by a 
disease which threatened, in a very short time, to close his earthly 
career ; consequently the whole crommand of the Ganymede devolved 
upon Stanley, and the situation of the crew became much more intol- 
erable as the presence of the. .capjt^in often acted as a check upon 
the cruelty of his first lieu.tena.nt.\ A^ commander of the frigate, the 
usages of the service required that Stanley should be more distant 
than formerly with his brother ofiiiqerSi and he might now be likened, 
as he really felt, to a man without a single generous link to connect 
him with the rest of his race. 

He had abused the afiections of his inferiors^ forfeited their respect, 
and doubly outraged the authority reposed in him. No wonder, then, 
that he was universally detested on board of the ship, over which he 
presided really first in authority. 

A crowd of men had collected about the person of Robert Block, 
who was vehemently addressing them from a position in the vicinity 
of the gun-deck bitts. ' The speaker waa very much excited, and it 
appeared as if his oratory had conveyed a portion of his spirit into the 
minds of his auditors. After making a long discourse, which was 
interlarded with sundry uncouth phrases and strange oaths, he con- 
cluded by remarking ^^ that it was a bloody shame to allow any such 
a poor pitiful swab as Levtenant Stanley to horse it over a shipmate 
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after that fashion; every chap here," added he, '^ knowsTthat a better 
man than Frederick Spikes never broke biscuit, and d — n my eyes, 
shipmates, if it arn't wrong for us to stand by, with our hands in our 
beckets, when he's in double darbies.'"*' 

" Block is right," rejoined Stay, who took advantage of a pause in 
the discourse of his messmate to promulgate an idea or two of his 
own/ ** It are radically wrong for any officer to slap a chap into the 
brigt without a word or two at the mainmast. But, howsomever, if 
you wait to see this chap of a first lieutenant do what's right, I've a 
bit of an opinion that ye'U have to wait a pretty ccgisiderable d— d 
long spell.'' 

*^ Here's a man,who says he heard Mr. Stanley overhauling Ramrod, 
the marine, this morning,'' said a voice in the crowd. 

There was a pause of a moment, during which each one regarded 
his fellow as if to ascertain his sentiments by that tacit communica- 
tion that is sometimes as expressive as speech itself. 

" I see the whole drift of it !" ejaculated Block ; " that d — d soger 
has blow'd." 

" I know'd it, by the lord !" said Stay ; " I s'pected it from the jump, 
and it wur a d — d false reckoning to let him into it. A soger keep a 
secret ? why, you might as well Took for the North Pole in the spirit- 
room." 

"Yes," said a grave old tar, in the rear of the bitts; "I once 
know'd a marine that was such a d- — d babbler that he kept the berth 
deck of a line-o'-battle ship in one continual uproar; he would talk 
ofi'duty and on duty; sleeping or waking, it was all the same to him, 
gab, gab, gab ; his tongue, they say, was slung in the middle and 
worked both ends. Well, one day the captain of mariijies ordered him 
to stand upont he capstern and shut his mouth for eight hours, and, 
shipmates, it worked so upon his feelings that he died the next day. 
It are a fact, men. I sat up with the feller the night he kicked the 
bucket, and, d — n me, if be didn't begin to tell me of a ibusket he 
stole from a chap at Plymouth Barracks, after he wur dead for six 
hours." 

" I don't doubt it," rejoined Stay, particularly edified by the old 
tar's narration; "because you see they han't any thinking tackle in 
their brain, and they must make up for it in gabbling." 

At this juncture. Ramrod happened to descend the fore-hatch ladder, 
and found himself unavoidably amongst the crowd. 

" Come here, you soger," said Block, the moment his eye caught 
the form of the suspected marine ; and the conscious Ramrod trem- 
blingly obeyed. 

"You've been blowing the gaff to thp first luff,'' said the angry 
Robert, as soon as the culprit was duly arraigned before him. 

" No, I 'aven't," responded the accused, turning as white as the 
straps round his shoulders, whilst his knees shook like the tremor of 
a skysail pole in a gale of wind. 

* Double irons. f ^he prison of a man-of-war. 
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'^Tou lie^ yoQ d — d animal,'' said BkKdr^ indignaiitly. 

*^Ohy hon my 'onor, I did not. Indeedi I ham hinnoeeRt, hinno^ 
cent as a child uDborn," said the afflicted Ramrod, looking supptt- 
catingly at those around, whilst a tear stood itk the comer of either 

^^ What the d— 1 were yod spoutitag with the first )}eatenant aboot 
this morning ?" demanded Stfty. 

*^We — we were talking habout the bad vantages of hedoeiition,'' 
stammered the soldier^ in reply ; ^Mbat was ball, I hasSHfe yo^i, Mr. 
Stay.'' 

•*Don't you mister me, you d— d shark," roared out Stay. 

'^Hexcuse me, sir; no kofience> I 'ope?'" excli4med the terrified 
criminal. 

"You were talking about the advantages of eddication, you say ?" 
resumed Block. 

"Yes, sir, we were," replied Ramrod; "men of hinteliigence, you 
know, hoften commune with onebanother and Mr. Stanley 'as taken a 
great liking to me on haccount of my hacquirements, and hoften stops 
me to get a little hinformatibn." 

"It's a pity you didn't get a little common sense along with it,^' 
exclaimed one of his persecutors. "You're as d-— d a fool as Bea 
Toowise, who was twenty-one years learning to put on his bree* 
ches.'' 

"I cannot hadmitthat,'' said tiie soldier, after the laugh occasioned 
by the last remark had subsided. "It's true, I don't hunderstand 
'ow to turn in a block or splice a rope, but it's because my hinfor^ 
mation is in a different way. I am a man of beducation, but 'as 
been hunfortunate, and if I 'ad hoiHy adhered to the course I hadopted 
in hearly life, and 'ad not been obliged to benlist, I should this day be a 
man of heminence." 

"Pity ye hadn't adhered to Jt," answered Block, with a sneer; 
" for then you'd have brought up with a running bowline long ago. 
What's a wonder to me is that you ever bad the courage to ventur' a 
shipboard, seeing as how there is so many ropes dangling about, and 
knowing as you sartinly do that one day or t'other you'll slip off the 
handle into the bight of one on 'em.'' 

"Shipmates," exclaimed Stay, "this is reering and hauling to no 
purpose. The soldier says he didn't blow ; but blow me if I don't 
believe be did : howsomever, we've got no proof, and ift's bloody weH 
for him that we havn't." 

"I am binnocent, sir, I am binnocent!'' exclaimed Ramrod; 
" binnocent as an hangel habove. You see the case was ^is ; Mr. 
Stanley axed me about a certain little p'int in 'ist'ry and I, hin cour- 
tesy, was bound to stop and hanswer 'im-^that was hall that took 
place between us, hon 'onor." 

" Let the d — d leaky vagabond ^vel," roared out someone in the 
crowd. 

" Right about," exclaimed Block ; and Ramrod wheeled mechani- 
cally or rather professionally round. By this manceuvre the face of 
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the marine was presented towards the after part of the ship, conse- 
quently his back must have been directed towards Robert Block, who, 
ifot being able to resist this favorable opportunity of giving a striking 
proof of his dislike towards the soldier, raised his foot and saluted him 
in the rear with a most tremenduous kick, singing out in accompani- 
ment, " March, and be d — d to you.*' 

The marine waited not for a second hint, but proceeded aft with a 
velocity which was owing to the joint effect oif his own power of 
locomotion, aided by the impetus imparted to his propension by the 
dexter leg of Robert Block. 

After a further consultation amongst the crew, it was resolved that 
&ey should repair en m^sH to the mainmast^ and demand the release 
of Spikes, or compel the first lieutenant to explain the reason why he 
was imprisoned. The word was passed throughout the decks, and the 
men began to crowd up the ladders from all parts of the ship ; in a few 
moments every one of the crew, with the exception of the marines, 
were collected in either gangway, forward of the mainmast. This 
movement, on the part of the ship's company, created but little sur« 
prise with the officers, who were promenading the quarter-deck, as it 
always had been the usual method adopted by them, when suing for 
a general favor; and if they evinced any curiosity, it was a desire to 
bear what the men were about to ask. At length they had all ascend* 
ed to the spar-deck ; the gangways were crowded by nearly fotir 
hundred men, the foremost of whom advanced to the boundary of the 
quarter-deck, where they awaited the interrogation of the officer of the 
deck. Anxious faces were seen peering over the shoulders of each 
Other, and the silence they endeavored to preserve indicated the 
interest they experienced in the scene that was about to be enacted 
further aft. When the tramp of men hastening from the depths of the 
frigate had died away, and a partial stillness was again restored, Mr. 
Bruce demanded the wants of the crew. 

<< We wish to speak with the first lieutenant,'' said Robert Block, 
advancing from the crowd, by whom he had been chosen for the 
purpose, and taking a position about midway on the quarter-deck. 

Almost at that moment. Lieutenant Stanley ascended from below, 
and confronted the ship's company. When his eyes first fell upon 
the dense mass of beings that were arrayed before him, his cheeks 
tamed to an ashy paleness, but quickly recovering himself from an 
external show of his guilty fear, he scanned the crowd for a mom^iat 
with a frowning silence, and at length, turning to Block, he sternly 
inquired the meaning of this disorderly conduct. 

" We have come, sir, to ask the reason why you've put Frederick 
Spikes in double irons?" said the tar, respectfully taking off his 
tarpaulin. 

" Then, sir," said the first lieutenant, " you will, return as wise as 
you came ; I shall not gratify you in this particular." 

A murmur of disapprobation from the crew followed this remark, 
but it soon died away, as each individual prepared to hear what 
should follow. 
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" The men, sir, would like very much to know why their shipmate 
is treated in this manner?" repeated Block. 

^^ I tell you again, sir, they shall not know,'' said Stanley, angrily. 
" What right have you to demand why I have done so and so? By 
heavens! things have come to a pretty pass. You dare to question 
my motives ; by and by, I suppose you will be dictating my duty 
to me." 

" We would be very glad to know that you have some reason for 
putting Spikes in the brig," said the resolute Block. 

^^ You have my answer," responded Stanley, folding his arms and 
gazing sternly upon the mass that thronged the gangways. 

If the first lieutenant had ever looked as a noble being, it was at 
that moment, when he stood alone in firm defiance of the multitude 
before him. A silence of a moment, deep and still, succeeded his 
words, and the whole scene was imposing to intensity. 

"The ship's company have desired me," continued Block, "to 
ask your reasons for confining our shipmate, and in case you refuse 
to give them up, they desire that you will at least set him at liberty.'* 

Stanley frowned still blacker, and was about to reply, but turning 
to the sergeant of marines, he ordered him to turn out the guard. Two 
or three rolls of the drum then followed, and fifty well disciplined sol- 
diers fell in line across the deck ; the crew in the mean time gazed 
with ominous silence upon those hostile proceedings, and fierce scowls 
were sent from one body to the other. When the marines had formed 
in line, their officer advanced for further orders, and turning to his 
guard, after communicating with Stanley, he gave the word, " Order 
arms.'' In an instant the iron-mounted butts of fifty muskets rattled 
on the deck. "Shoulder arms!'' exclaimed he, again; and a clatter 
and the silence that followed told that this manoeuvre had also been 
executed. " Charge bayonet !'' said he, and the right foot of each 
soldier was thrown backwards a pace whilst the points of their mus- 
kets were lowered in a line with the eye. In this threatening posture 
they were suffered to remain at the further pleasure of the officer who 
commanded them. 

"Now, sir," said Stanley, turning to Block, " go to your duty." 

" Do you refuse to knock the irons off of our shipmate?" demanded 
the imperturbable Block. 

" Go to your duty," shouted Stanley, pointing forward in a threat- 
ening manner, whilst his voice quivered with rage. 

A murmur then rose amongst the crew, which gradually increased 
into a confused chaos of oaths and imprecations. 

"Silence, ye d — d mutinous scoundrels!" exclaimed the first lieu- 
tenant, at the top of his voice ; " and go to your duties, or by h — ^11 
I'll order the marines to run you through the body." 

" Let the d — d red coats dare it !" snouted a dozen from amongst 
the crowd. 

" Silence, ye d — d rabbfe!" again shouted Stanley; " silencef, I 
command you, or by G — d 1*11 deliver you oyer to the governor, and 
have eyery one of you hung for mutiny." » 
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** Better b^ bung tban worked to deatb aboard this prison ship,'' 
cried out a voice from the starboard gangway. " Ay, better be gibbeted 
a d — d sight," responded another. 

"Do you hear me, ye dogs?" hoarsely demanded the first lieu- 
tenant. " Now listen to me, and profit by the hearing: I am going to 
beat to quarters, and if you are not at your respective stations by the 
last roll of the drum, h — 11 possess me if I don't order the marines 
to advance upon you, and slaughter you as so many sheep. Now 
you know me, you know me well; and by the immaculate being 
above, I swear to observe what I have said. Drummer, beat to 
quarters?" 

For a while the crew stood motionless, regarding one another, and 
doubting what course to pursue ; but at length fear prevailed through- 
out the mass; they broke, separated, retired, and long before the last 
toW of the drum was heard each man was found at the station 
assigned him in time of action. 

Stanley stood gazing upon the retiring crew, with a fire in his eye, 
and a proud stern dignity upon his brow, that bespoke the triumph 
be had so firmly and, we must add, so n6bly achieved. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Rescue, my Lord of Norfolk, rescue, rescue. 

King Richard III. 

It is resolved — they march— consenting night 
Guides with her star their dim and torchless flight. 

Lara. 

When Randolph regained the deck of the Scourge, after having 
learned the disastrous ti'uth of the capture and condemnation of Eve- 
rett, he desired the officer of the deck to stand in towards the land, 
under easy sail, during the remainder of the night. Then, retiring to 
the cabin, he sent for Mr.' Bowling, and imparted to him the melan- 
choly information he obtained on board of the merchantman. 

It was past midnight before the conference of the two ceased. 
Many plans for the release of the prisoner had been suggested ; but 
to both none at length appeared more plausible than the first they 
bad pitched upon, which was to select fifty stout men, and proceed 
in the launch through Long Island Sound to New York, then enter 
the city under cover of the night, rescue Everett, and escape through 
the Narrows. It was arranged that the Scourge should run into the 
mouth of the Sound, or that part of it which conjoins with the At- 
lantic, and after dispatching the party destined to accomplish the 
rescue, stand along the southern shore of Long Island, and await their 
reappearance off Sandy Hook. Randolph himself was to command 
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the expedition, while Bowlings who was bis second in authority, 
should remain in charge of the Scourge. 

This was, perhaps, one of the boldest and most hazardous plans 
that had ever been conceived. They had to traverse the watel's of 
the Sound for the distance of a hundred and twenty miles in an open 
boat. It would have lessened the distance to a mere nothing in com- 
parison, had they run up to the Hook, and entered by way of the 
Narrows. But then the danger would have been a hundredfold 
gres^ter, as they would, in this case, have to pass more than one 
battery, and run under the broadside of every king^s ship that might 
be at anchor within the harbor. As it was, they had resolved to en« 
counter all this peril in order to regain the open sea, in the event of 
succeeding in their primary project ; for Randolph well knew that 
even if discovered in going out, there remained a possibility still of 
escaping; whilst, on the other hand, if discerned by the sentinels on 
the batteries at entering the bay, their operations would be frustrated 
altogether. 

The next difficulty that presented itself was the uncertainty of suc- 
cess in rescuing their commander lifter they arrived at New York. 
The city was filled with royal troops, the prison well guarded, and 
their boat so large that, if once seen, it would awaken a suspicion 
that might in all probability lead to detection. If they failed in their 
attempt upon the place of £verett% confinement, they would doubt- 
less be discovered, their retreat cut on, and themselves made prisoners. 
And if their anticipations were realized in this quarter, they had a 
dangerous gauntlet to run before they could regain the open ocean. 

These were the obstacles apparent even before setting out upon 
the expedition ; but Randolph knew well that a thousand unforeseen 
impediments yet awaited to threaten the success of its completion. 
He had, however, calculated the chances in his favor, made allowance 
for every adverse circumstance that was likely to occur, and had de- 
termined to accomplish his purpose, or lay down his life in the at- 
tempt. 

Randolph paced the quarter-deck during the entire four hours of 
the middle watch, holding communion with thoughts that were of too 
exciting a temper to permit the encroachment of slumber. Th« 
danger to which Everett was exposed weighed heavily upon him, and 
banished altogether the levity that he usually indulged in. They had 
been friends from the moment they became acquainted with each 
other, and their attachment had been strengthened by unity in danger, 
unity in pursuit, and unity in sentiment. Randolph esteemed Everett 
for his stern integrity and lofty principles of honor, his uncompro* 
inising firmness of disposition and his devoted patriotism ; and he, in 
return, was respected by Everett for his experienced bravery and 
never-failing rectitude. 

There were a thousand other circumstances that endeared those 
young men to each other; a thousand material things, independent 
of that innate inclination that o^en binds man to some one of his 
race by an unaccountable tendency of feeling; and under such strong 
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lelations the anxiety of Randolph^ for the preservation of his com- 
mander, must have been agitating and distressing in the extreme. 

At eight o'clock in the morning all bands were Called to muster, 
and Randolph, with a countenance expressive of depression of spirit^ 
broke the melancholy intelligence of the fate of Everett unto them, 
unfolding, at the same time, his plan for the rescue, and demanded 
fifty volunteers for the occasion. Instantly the services of ever}' man 
in the ship were proffered, and it was, at length, found necessary to 
determine the persons who ^hould go by casting lots. 

At noon, Montauk Point, which is the eastern extremity of Long 
Island, was observed on the horizon, like some faint bke cloud in a 
iiar distant sky, and after standing on for two hours more, during 
which time the shores and hills of the island rose from out the ocean, 
and extended in a long line westwardty, the Scourge was hove to, in 
order to regulate the affairs of the expedition. 

" Now, my men, be lively," said Bowling; " trice up your yard 
and stay tackles, and let's see how quick we can be in getting out 
the launch." 

But the crew of the Scourge needed no incentive to quicken them 
in the discharge of their duty ; they proceeded at once to execute the 
order of their officer, and in the space of five minutes after the first 
promulgation of the order, the launch was out alongside, and in rea- 
diness to receive her crew. ^ 

Fifty braces of pistols, together with a number of muskets and 
cutlasses, were then passed into the boat ; also a quantity of powder 
and ball, provisions and water, a chart of the Sound, a quadrant and 
a compass. The masts were then stepped, and the sails hoisted and 
trimmed on the proper side for the brieeze; and when these arrange- 
ments had all been made, the launch was reported as being ready, to 
Lieutenant Randolph, who, after giving instructions to Bowling, took 
his leave of those on board, and descended into the boat. 

^* Shove off," said the commander as he adjusted his sea-cloak 
about his person. 

^^ Shove off," responded Oakum, the main-topman, who was at 
present acting in the capacity of coxswain. 

The boat was then pushed from the side of the Scourge ; the breeze 
filled the sails ; she leaned one moment gracefully to leeward, and 
then commenced dashing fiercely through the water. Bowling stood 
in the gangway, and taking off his hat waved it to Randolph in adieu. 
The main-topsail of the privateer was again filled, and wearing she 
stood over to the southward and westward on the larboard tack. 

^^ Steady as you go," said the lieutenant to the man at the tiller ; 
"keep that point a little on the lee bow. The water to the north of 
it makes the mouth of the Sound, and there we must enter. Have 
you ever gone through that passage. Oakum ?" 

" Many a time, sir,' 'replied the tar ; "I vas born on the Connec- 
ticut shore, and am acquainted with every fathom of water from 
Montauk to Hellgate. The first voyage I ever made was from New 
York to Narraganset Bay through the Sound. I was in a North River 
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sloop, and we took a lot o' corn to Newport and brought back a load 
of ingins." 

^* I am rejoiced, Oakum, to hear that you have had such experience 
in the navigation of this place ; we may hare occasion to profit by 
your knowledge," said Randolph. 

"It don't require much judgment to take a craft of so light a draft 
as this through," returned the coxswain, "seeing as how there is 
plenty of water at low tide to float a heavy ship in the channel way^ 
Howsomever, if the launch drew fifteen feat instead of as many inches, 
William Oakum is the man to steer her clear of every rock, shoal, or 
bar from Block Island to East River. Ease off the fore-sheet there, 
one of you, the wind is veering aft." 

"I expect we'll have it heavier too before sundown," resumed 
Bill Bluff; "it begins to look dirty in the south'd and east'd." 

" Let it come," answered Oakum; "there are plenty of inlets all 
along the Long Island shore, where a craft like this might find smooth 
water in the hardest gale that ever whistled. Lord ! Mr. Randolph, 
bow she streaks it ; did you ever see a bundle of sticks move ahead 
in that way before? Give me the wind about a point and a half free, 
the water tolerably smooth, ai^d d — n me if I wouldn't put this launch 
against the Flying Dutchman herself!'' 

" I fear me. Oakum,'' returned the lieutenant, " you'd be worsted 
in such a trial. The Cape of Good Hope cruiser is no ordinary sailer 
from all accounts." 

" I have seen her, Mr. Randolph," said the tar, with a knowing in- 
clination of the head; "and what's more of the yarn, I've sailed 
with her." 

"Sailed with her?" ejaculated the lieutenant with a smile. 

" Ay, sir, for four long hours,'' resumed Oakiim. " You must 
know, sir, we were doubling the Cape in a Baltimore schooner, when 
it came on to blow tremengisly from the north'ard. If had just struck 
one bell in the mid-watch, when the look-jout for'ad sang out, ^ Sail 
ho !' We were lying to then, the sea running at a d — 1 of' a rate. 
Well, right dead to wind'ard of us we saw a heavy ship under close 
reefed topsails, and scarcely had we time to make her out, when what 
should we see but a boat pulling right to'ards us ; we knew at once 
that it was the Flying Dutchman, and all hands, you may be sure, 
were terribly frightened ; but the skipper, who was an old sea-dog, 
and no stranger in them seas, told 'em not to be afeard, as he'd work 
a traverse to throw him all aback. Take to the slack of the fore-^ 
sheet, Bill Bluff; we must haul up to keep under the land. I think 
as how, sir, it wouldn't be amiss to take in a reef; it's thickening up 
fast to wind'ard." 

"We'll wait a little," answered Randolph, scanning the heavens 
with the eye of one practiced in all the vicissitudes of weather ; "the 
breeze is steady now, and it will be some time before it freshens." 

"Well, as I was saying," resumed Oakum, "the skipper told us 
to cheer up. So down he goes and gets a Bible out'v his berth, brings 
it up and puts it under the side ladder. Presently the strange boat 
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got along side, and a fellow jumped out o' the starn sheets atad 
caught hold o' the man jopes. Well, over' he comes, but no sooner 
had he put his foot on the Bible than he gave a most tremendous yell, 
and jumped into his boat ^gain. Off they shoved, gioaning and curs- 
ing, and away they pulled to their own ship.'* 

"Don't keep her so close to the wind," said Randolph ; " let her 
go off, while you go on with your story." 

"Ay, ay, sir," responded the tar, touching her with the weather- 
helm. "Well, at last they got aboard of their own ship, and pre- 
sently we saw her pay off before the wind, and begin to come right 
down upon us under all sail, studding-sails, royals and coursesl. Well, 
sir, I be d — d if this manoeuvre didn't throw us all in the tantrums. 
The skipper himself didn't know what to do for a while ; but there 
was no time for dilly-dallying, and so he orders the helm hard up, and 
away we went right before the gale also. ^ Oakum,' said the skipper 
to me, * what do you think the fellow means ?' * Why, sir,' said I, 

* it's, my opinion that he wants to run us down.' *I think so, too,* 
said he ; ^but rot my timbers if he shan't have a chase for it.' So he 
claps the foresail on to her, and my eyes, Mr. Randolph, how she 
moved along. For fourhours, sir, we kept her dead before the wind, 
with every rag set that she could carry ; but it was no use ; the Flying 
Dutchman had all his fair-weather duck out, and at about one bell in 
the morning watch, he wasn't more than a hundred yards astern of 
us. Well, as you may suppose, we were all d — d scared, but the 
captain told us not to be down in the mouth, as he'd another plan in 
his mind that would be as sarviceable as the t'other. * What is it, 
captain ?' said we. * Why, run that carronade aft here, and I'll show 
you. So we went to work and got the two-and-thirty pounder on the 
quarter-deck. *Now,' said the skipper, 'draw the shot,' * Draw the 
shot, sir,' said I; * why, you an't sartinly going to fire at him with a 
blank cartridge ?' * Never you mind,' said he, * but do what I tell 
you.' So I got the shot out^ * Now,' said he, 'put this Bible in and 
ram it home ;' and I did it. ^Now,' said he, ' run her out the starn 
port ;' and I did that too. ^ Now,' said he, ' light a match and bring 
it here.' Well, I got a match." 

" The Flying Dutchman closis at your heels all the time ?" 
"So close, sir, that I could see the devil on her figure head," con- 
tinued Oakum. "To tell you the truth, sir, she wasn't more than 
twenty yards astern when we got the carronade ready for firing ; and 
I could hear the fellows aboard of her cursing iri Diitch jist as plain 
as I hear the water roarin^about the bows of this here launch. She 
was a mighty bldrfasbioned looking craft, I tell you. Well, the skip* 
per axes me if I wur ready to let him have it, and I told him yes.' 

* Then,' says he, * watch the pitch and blaze away.' And so I touches 
her off, and if you believe me, when the smoke cleared away she was 
gone. 

"Gone!" exclaimed Bluff, in astonishment. 
"Yes, gone — disappeared — vanished," answered Oakum; "and 
we didn't see any more of her fiar the balance of the voyage." 
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'^ Strange !'' said Randolph, endeavoriDg to look grave. 

<< Very !'' ejaculated Blufi*, taking an extra turn with the fore-sheet. 

^^ There are many stranger things than that, that have happened at 
sea,'' said the loquacious Oakum ; ** very many that have come under 
my own obserwation ; for instance, there's Jack Marlinspike's adven*^ 
tures, which I know is gospel, every word on't. Yet one-half the 
chaps that hear it wpn't believe it. So much for not having experi« 
ence in foreign parts. Greenhorns and youngsters think because 
they've seen nothing that other folks are jist as ignorant. We'd 
better take in a reef, sir ; the wind is getting round to the eastward, 
and we may expect a little squally weather, if that cloud don't deceive 
me.'' 

^^ Well, Oakum, as you please,'' said Randolph ; *^ but indeed lam 
vexed that so good a pilot as yourself cannot prevent us from running 
on a reef. But, however," added he, observing that Oakum appeared 
puzzled at his remark, ^' relate to us the story you have just alluded 
to, and if I do not give it credence, it will be your own fault, my 
eoxswain." 



i< 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Oh day and night I but this is wondrous strange/' 



In compliance with Randolph's request. Oakum, after clearing his 
throat, began as follows : 

"Well, sir,'' said he, "to commence, as the boy said when he 
robbed the church, I once knew a chap that hailed from New York, 
and answered to the name of Jack Marlinspike : he was a thorough- 
bred sailor, too, every inch of him, from truck to kelson, and know'd a 
ship better than my old grandmother does her prayers ; 'cause, you see, 
sir, he didn't make his first cruise in a man-o'-war. Why, a lad 
might as well go to h — ^11 to learn powder-making as come on board 
of a craft like this to learn the duties of a seaman. The merchant 
service makes the sailor, the States' service the lubber — 'cause why? 
Why, in one we hav)e only five or six hands, where every one must 
haul his own rope ; while here we have two or three hundred, and 
old hands enough among 'm to do the ^^rk, while the green-horns 
and youngsters skulk round the galley, or loaf their watches out in 
the head, and be d — d to 'em. 

*^ When I was the size of a sucking monkey, I could reef, hand 
and steer with the best on board. To be sure, I wasn't very strong, 
being but a lad ; but what I didn't do in dancing I made up for in 
turning round, 'cause I was 'prentice, you see, to a skipper that 
know'd his duty, and had a way of teaching other folks theirs. Ah, 
poor old Reef-tackle ! — he took an extra allowance one cold morning 
and walked overboard — thinking no doubt that he was going below. 
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We lowered a boat for him, but it was bo a$e : Hie devil was on the 
look-out, and nabbed him the very moment he plunged into Davy's 
fish-pond ; but avast a bit — I am yawing from the pMnt ; and so 
* here's at you again/ as the boy said when he kicked the cow. 

*^ Jack Marlinspike returned from an India cruise, with deep water 
in both pockets, and after having rigged out in lotig togs and boots — 
ioT you must know Jaisk was a bit of a * damn-my-eye' — and given 
bis old mother something in memory of eld scores, he took a regular 
blow-out, and wasn't somber again for a month. 

** When Jack at last came to himself, be found his pocket as dry as a 
powder-horn, and his coppers as hot a»a lo^erhead : the land-sharks 
had been afe^l of bis rfgging, and instead of his long togs, he found 
hb timbers cased up in an old purser'6 jacket, that looked as if it 
had been a target for canister lAot : they had walked off loo with the 
riack of his boots and bandana ; and when he had overtia^iled dam- 
ages, he felt a little queerish. But it was no use to grumUe, and so 
lie philosophized, sajring: ^ Here I am, without a penny in my 
pockets, or a drop in the bottle — stripped to a girtline, too — for these 
rags a'nt fit for a Scotch Jack in or'nary.' And so he thought he 
must try it again afloat, for Marlinspike wasn't a man to sling his 
hammock in fiili>oa. 

<^ Jack made a straight wake for tbe shipping ; btit trade was dull, 
and berths wek« not to be had ; and Jack MarKiispike, who had been 
first dickey of an Indian^an, couldn't get a situatioB afore the mast of 
a Ballyhoo coasting brig. So one day, as he was standing on tbe 
wharf, with a iiatce as long as the debtor side of a parser's log, he 
heard himself hailed by a strange gentl'man in black, who asked him 
if he wanted to ship. In course. Jack ssdd he did, and didn't much 
care if it was on a voyage of discovery to hell. ^It's a bargain,' 
jaid the stranger; and he gave Jack three months' advance, and a 
week's leave, telling him be must meet him at that place the very 
moment his liberty was up. Jack then asked hini what was the 
name of his ship, and where she was bound ; but the skipper told 
him not to mind that, as it. mattered but little, seeing as how the bar- 
gain was closed. Jack went to his lodgings, and after laying in stores 
and rigging for his cruise, he squared yards with all hands, and met 
the strange gentl'man at the app'inted day, bag and hammock. 

*^ The skipper told him he was glad to find him so punctual ; Jack 
said he always made it a p'int to be present at muster, as he didn't 
like to hear a bo'son's mate roaring out his* number atween decks^ 
The other then pointed to a long, black six-oared gig, and told him 
to gallop his rags into it, as he was in a hurry to shove off. When 
Jade was done stowing his luggage, he was about to jump out, but 
the skipper told him to take his seat, as he was going aboard. 

" •But where the deuce are the boat's crew ?' roared Jack ; *d — 1 
the one blue*jacket or marine do I see here : the chaps, maybe, are 
gone up to Moll Ferguson's, at the Shad-and-Anchor ; hadn't I better 
-run up and- ' 

" But the skipper clapped a stopper on his tongue by ordering 
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Ifim to sit down ; and bo Jack topic up an oar, but the stranger told 
him to put it down again. 

"* Curse my rigging, sir,' says Jack, *do you expect the craft to 
move of herself! But maybe you've got the sternboat of the flying 
Dutchman ; if that's the case, she can work her own traverse ; for they 
say that she'd take you to h-ll against a head-dead sea in a dead calm.' 

'^ At this remark, the stranger's brow grew as black as a thunder- 
storm ; but he didn't answer, merely giving the order to shove off. As 
there was nobody in the boat but he and Jack, the chap picked up the 
boat-hook, when, to his astonishment, the gig flew fifty feet from the 
wharf, even afore he had time to shift the stafi'end for end. * Let fall !' 
said the skipper ; and sure enough the oars fell, as if they had been han- 
dled by a crew of man-o- war's men. He then sung out * Give way!' 
and the boat began to move through the water at the rate of about 
twenty knots an hour ; ships, wharves and houses flew by them like 
lightning, and the water roared around the bows like thunder. 

^^' Going to h — 11, or I'm a liar!' muttered Jack, in amazement, 
while the hair of his head rose on end with sheer fright. ^ Well, it's 
just as I expected : but blast my top-lights if I ever dreamed of be- 
ing smuggled there by old square-toes himself. Hark ye. Mister Von 
Belzebub, or whatever ye call yourself, I begin to believe you're 
a skulking, kidnapping scoundrel, what goes about the world ^ seek- 
ing whom you may dewour,' as the preacher says, and what gets the 
weather-gage of honest seamen in distress by h'isting out false lights. 
Where is your ship bound ?' 

^^ ^ To hell on a voyage of discovery,' said the skipper, with a grim 
amile, reminding Marlinspike of the conversation on the wharf. With 
that. Jack got up in the boat, and hauled ofi* to give the devil — 
for it was that renowned old fellow — a good mauling; but afore he 
could let him have it, his arms were gripped by some one from be- 
hind, aad he was forced down on his seat. Marlinspike now swore 
it was all day with him; and as it was no use to veer or haul any 
longer, he might as well content himself ; so he began to reflect on the 
times when he used to go to church, and read the Bible, and he then 
wished that he had never cast ofi* the tow-line his old woman gave 
him when a lad. But just then Jack's meditations were all blown 
aloft by the gig'i darting up alongside of a large frigate-built ship, 
with sails bent, and royal yards across. She was at single anchor, 
stu'n-sail gear rove, clues furled out, lower booms alongside, and all 
ready for getting under.way. 

''The Gentl'man in Black leaped up the accommodation ladder, 
and Marlinspike followed him, swearing that he'd be d — d if he'd be 
boat-keeper to any such craft. When Jack got on board, not a soul 
could he see,, fore or aft « save the skipper, who stood upon the quarter- 
deck; but what most/astonished him was to see the gig dropped to 
the davits, hooked on^ and hoisted up, without a man in the boat or 
a soul hold of the falls. ■. Presently he heard the bp'son call ' all hands 
up anchor ;' then, he heard the bustle of the men, as they hurried up to 
their stations^.;/ he saw the messenger passed, the bars shipped, and 
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swiflered in, and beard the chain as it came rattling in the bause-hole 
— but not a man could he see besides the skipper, who stood upon the 
quarter-deck, giving his orders through a t]:umpet as black and as 
big as a frigate's galley- funnel. Presently the anchor was chatted 
and fished, and Jack beheM the ship moving out under stun'sails. 
You may be sure he was terribly frightened at this» and wondered all 
the time what the old woinan would say if she knew that they run a 
line of packets to hell. 

^^At;.last Jack went up to the skipper, and asked him for his station, 
as W-ididn't like to be drifting about, with his hands in his beckets, 
when there was' duty to do ; but he was told that be was merely want- 
ed to look out for land, and that it would be two or three months 
before his services would be required ; so Jack had nothing to do, for 
a long time, but to W(»ck Tom Coxe's traverse — that is, come up one 
hatchway and go,.c|6w]A'Hhe other. 

^'The Gentl'mah im'Black didn't take an observation all the while ; 
there warn't a compass aboard, and Jack.coufd only tell they were 
steering north by the pole-star, which he saw ahead every night. They 
bad some heavy blows, attended with rain and thunder and lightning; 
but the sails were always so well trimmed to meet the emergencies 
that Marlinspike guessed there might be about two hundred invisible 
men aboard, all told. 

^'One day the skipper orderd Jack to go upon the topgallant-yard 
and look out for land. Well, be hadn't been there long afore he sung 
out 'Hell ahead, sir, by the Lord Harry !' — and sure enough, he saw 
a flame rising out of a hummock of land a great way ofi*, and once or 
twice he thought he smelt burning brimstone. 'Here we go,' says he, 
' right into h — U, with the wind aft, and stun'sails both sides-r-no claw- 
ing off, either. Well, 1*11 not take on, for many a better man than 
I has made this land-fall afore me, and many a better one will after 
me — ' happy go lucky, if you go to the devil !' 

*' That evening they came to anchor in a small bay, and the skip- 
per told Jack to stand by to go ashore. So Marlinspike rigged out in 
his mustering suit, and they went ashore in the same boat that brought 
them aboard. After cruising over hills and valleys, for three days, 
they came to the mouth of a cave, in the bight of a dismal mountain, 
out of which spouted a sheet of blue fire. Here they entered, and 
traveled round and round for three days. At last they began to near 
the infernal regions — for Jack could hear the clanking of chains, and 
could smell brimstone in the flaws that now and then passed him. On 
the evening of the third day they came to a big iron door, and the Gen- 
tl'man in Black took a key out of his pocket, and opened it. The 
next inoment Jack was in one of the ante-chambers of the infernal 
regions. Here the skipper stopped, and taking Marlinspike to a 
grating set in the wall, told him to behold the rewards of iniquity. 
Jack looked down, and saw a crowd of beings, as far as he could 
look, chained up in the flames. They were making the most infernal 
noises he ever heard; and some, whose tethers were long enough, 
were hopping round to get on the cool side of the biggest coals ; but 
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what most affected Jack was to see his master^ old Boombrace, 
shackled to a red-hot anchor. 

** *Ah,' said he, * old 'un, Belzebub, your uncle, has got you at last. 
Well, I'm sorry for you, seeing as how you were a seaman, and could 
spHce a rope, or pass a gasket, with the best hand that ever put his 
mark upon a ship's books: but it was your destination from a youth; 
you were a devil's chicken, man and boy, and it's a poor ship that 
won't make her port in fifty years cruising!' 

** *Come,' saia the skipper, ^ I will show you your duty.' 

<^ They then went into a room much larger than the first : here Jack 
tiaw a great number of spars, coils of ringing, and old junk, blocks of 
all kinds, pennant-tackles, and old sails ; there were also about a 
hundred pots in the room, and a rousing fire under them all. The 
GentI'man in Black then tokl Marlinspike that he must keep up a 
good lively flame under all the pots for the space of one year, and that 
at the end of that time, if he did bis duty well, he would give him 
some lighter employment. 

<< < But look ye, sir,' said Marlinspike, * when I shipped it was as 
a man afore the mast, not as a land-lubber of a pitch- bioiler. * Every 
one to his trad^,' as the doctor said when he killed the king. Now, 
if you have any dead-eyes to turn in, or rigging to fit, or anything 
to be done which requires the knack of a man who has followed 
the sea, I am the chap that can do it ; but this job you've laid out 
here is more in the line of a ship's cook than of a rated seaman.' 
But the old boy said he had nothing else for him to do, and so Jack 
had to take hold of the poker and shovel. In the mean time his su** 
perior left him, telling him that he would be back in one year. So 
Marlinspike was leflt atone in the ante-chamber of hell, to learn the 
profession of pot- boiling. 

^^ One day, as Jack was rousing up the coals, he heard a groan^ 
and presently a voice crying out from inside the pot : 

^** Oh, shipmate, for mercy's sake avast!' 

^* Marlinspike instantly laid on his poker in astoni^ment. 

" *And who in the devil's name are yOu ?' asked Jack — for the voice 
was as familiar to him as the roaring of the seas. 

" *What!' said the voice — *have you let old Timberheads slip the 
cable of mem'ry in that kind o' way? — he, too, that larnt you to knot 
and clinch when you warn't higher than a match-tub ?' 

" * My eyes !-^is this old Jim Timberheads ?* 

" * Yes, Jack, in a pot, too, boiling like a yam,' answered Jim. 

" * And what wind blowed you here, pray ?* 

a i Why, you must know I shipped aboard of a craft that turned 
out to be a pirate ; we were all taken by a British channel-groper, and 
hung — ^the tail end of which w<as that we were shipped to this poit 
bag and hammock.' 

"Jack then took the poker, and pushing off the lid of the pot, set 
his old friend at liberty. Jim began to thank bis preserver, but Jack 
told him to never mind it — ^that it was all in the cruise, and that the 
ought to turn to, and get the rest on 'em out of limbo. 
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<<< Who's in that pot there?' aeked Marlinspike. 

" * Old Tressletrees, the boatswain/ 

" *Pot there!' shouted Jack. -* Hallo!' answered the voice within. 

" * You he's in Darby's, I think?' 

" * Yes,' answered the bo'son, * c'iled away like an old sheet in a 
tier. But who are you, making my number i& that familiar kind a' 
way?' 
^* ^ Your old messmate, Marlinspike.' 

" * What,' said Tressletrees, *has the devil toggled ye at last, Jacky ? 
Well, my lad, I am not surprised, 'cause I always know'd you'd bring 
up here-— but I didn't think the oM 'un would heave his grapnels at 
you so soon. You're a young man, but I'm an old offender, and it's 
a'most.time my account was squared.' . 

*^ Jack then told him how he had got into Belzebnb's clutehes, and 
how he had liberated Timberheads. 

** ^ Well then, Jacky,' said the bo'son, Mf that's your spirit, just lift 
up the lid, and let an old messmate out o' irons, for, d'ye see, I havn't 
stirred tack nor sheet these six iponths, and it's almost as undomfort* 
able here as 'twas with me at Dartmoor.' 

^* MarJinspike and Timberheads then slued the lid oflf the pot, and 
the bo'son jumped out, and shook his old shipmates heartily by the 
hands ; they then turned to and liberated about twenty more on 'em. 
At last they came to a pot that was up in one corner. * Who's^ in this 
pot?' asked Timberheads, t 

<<^Ah, my good kind friend Timberheads, do pray let me out of 
this!' groaned a voice from within. 

" * Who are you ?' asked Jim. 

"* Your old shipmate, Mr. Clews.' 

^^^ Ah, ha, my darling! Nicholas has hoisted y&u in, too ; well, 
you infernal, tyrannical scoundrel, here's where you ought to have 
been ten years ago : if he'd caught you then it might have saved 
your credit, if you ever had any.' 

'O, Mr. Timberheads — recollect, sir, that I only did my duty!' 
^ Avast there, sir! avast there! none 9' your lies now, or shiver my 
timbers if you ever see daylight again. You was a tyi'ant on the berth- 
deck ; but I'll forgive you that, and show you how a seaman remembers 
an injury ; there, sir, hop out, and if you should ever be master's mate 
of another frigate's berth-deck — which is a thing not at all likely, 
considering we are all in hell— gist please to recollect that blue-jackets 
have feelings as- well as those who sliog further aft, although they don'^t 
wear as much gold laee, nor make as much noise to so little purpose.' 

^^ Jack and the rest on 'em then freed three or fOur old admirals, 
some captains, and one or two lieutenants— -of different nations — and 
when they were all free, they began to sky-lark, and kick up a hoo- 
roosh in all quarters : but presently they were somewhat astonished at 
seeing a huge monkey-built varmint, with ears like a jackass, and 
horns like an ox, come to the grating and ogle at them, grinning and 
chattering like an angry baboon. Old Tressletrees swore it was the 
devily having seen him, as he said, twice in Havana, and onpe on the 
.9 
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coast of Africa. One p' the men then picked up a poker, and hOve it 
at him, but the varmint wheeled round, and poking his tail between 
the bars of the grating, began to shake it at 'em, as much as to say, 
* You may go to h — 11, you d — d tar-dpbbing scoundrels ;' but while he 
was wagging it about, old Timberhe^ds sneaked up behind him and 
catching nold the end of it, took a turn with it round a spike in the 
wall. * Now, boys,' said he, 'we've got a clinch on the ryptile, and 
We^U see how he's laid up; hand' me down that luff tackle, and look 
round, some of ye, for a selvige.^ ' Both these articles were found at 
band, and in a minute they had hooked the double-block of the luff 
to a strap round the varmint's taitv and the single block to a bar in 
the opposite grating. *Now, my lads,' said the bos'on, as coolly as if 
he had been on a man-o-war's fo'castle, ^ clap on the fall, cjvery man 
o'you !' — ^while at the same time he took out bis whistle, and com- 
menced piping * Bouse-away !' As soon as the tackle got pretty well 
taut, the fiend began to grow very uneasy, frisking his head aud arms 
about on all sides, and looking pitifully at 'em through the grating. 
^You di — d mobkey-rigged villain,' said old Timberheadjs, going 
within a few paces of the animal, ' we'll have a longer face than that 
on you 'fore we're done with you ; we'll taut'en your cable for you. 
Haul, boys, haul ; hold on what you get, and don't slack an inch of it.' 

^' By this time he began to bellow out, and ax for mercy ; * O gen- 
tlemen,' said he,* for pity's sake spare me! — do, good gentlemen, 
spare me! Mr. T ressletrees, I appeal to you A Recollect our long 
fnendship/ 

<< < You be d — d,' shouted the bo'son ; * I wants none o' your blarney. 
Bouse away, my livelies !' 

**The tears now ran down the varmint's face as big as dead-eyes, 
and he roared out like the united voices of a thousand mad bulls. 
Nothing could be heard but tbe bo'son's whistle, excepting when the 
animal took breath for another bellow, at which time Tressletrees took 
advantage of the lull to give his orders. At last the bo'son thought it ' 
would be best to hold on a bit, for ftar his tail would strand, or part, 
and they'd lose him altogether ; but Timberheads sung out to go on 
with him, iHid clop stoppers on his tail, in case it began to weaken. 
This so terrified him that he commenced begging and praying to all, 
addressing his conversation particularly to one or two of the admirals, 
and to Tressletrees, calling them his particular friends, and telling them 
the favors he had done 'em ; but finding this useless, he at last told 
'em that he'd deliver up the key, in case they'd come up the tackle. 
The bo'son told him to fork it out then, which he immediately did. 

<**Now, boys,' said the bo'son, 'take a turn with the fall round that 
bar, while I go and try if the villain has given us the right key.' 

** Tressletrees then opened the door, and finding all right, he went 
up to the grating, saying to the liberator ; ^Hark ye, my friend, you'll 
Ikrn, after this, to treat honest seamen like men, when they happen 
ag'in to driilvinto your clutches, and not to be wagging your tail at 
'em in that tantalizin' kind o' way. I've got no ill will agi'n you, at 
all, except that kind o' feeling which a Christian man should always 
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kave for Satan; aud as to the slretching we gave yoiir out*rigger, it 
Vill be sarviceable to you, seeing as how it will tau^ten the lays of 
the strands, and inake it more imparvious to water. Give us a grip 
of your flipper, and so good-by to ye. Cocse, up the fall, boys, and 
let's be moving.' So they released the pocnr devil, and cleared out 
for upper air. In three days, they made the surface of the 'arth, 
and in three mcnre arrived at the bay, where to their great joy they 
found a Nantucket whaler, which had put in for water. When they 
told the captain their history, he laughed, and agreed to give'em a 
passage home, where they all arrived shortly afterwards. 

** One day Jack was standing on Old Slip, when he heard some one 
from behind ask him if he wanted a berth. Marlinspike turned round, 
when, to his astonishment, there stood the Gentl'man in Black. Jack 
eyed him a moment, and then knocked him down, saying, * There's 
a berth for you, you blear-eyed, man-roasting, coal-burning scoundrel.' 
The devil then hauled his wind, nor has he showed his colors ever 
since. It being, come Christmas next, twenty years ^go, I suppose 
the varmint shifted his cruisin'-ground. Tressletrees told me that, 
about two years afterward, he got a*peep at the varmint on the Livy, 
at Orleans, but afore he could overhaul him, the scoundrel was 
hull down." 



CHAPTER XXn. 

Loud roared the dreadfiil thunder. 

The rain a deluge showers, 
The clouds are rent asunder 

By the lightning's vivid powers. — Old Song. 

Whek the launch parted company with the Scourge, there was a 
fine breeze blowing at about south south-east ; but when the former 
came up abreast of Gardner's Island, it had chopped round to the 
northward of east, and bad so increased in the mean time that Ran- 
dolph found it necessary to shorten sail. 

This change, however, though a boisterous one, was, notwith 
standing, favorable, as the course of the launch was westwardly, and 
she would, in con^quence of the wind's variation, have it almost im- 
mediately aft; a (Situation in Which all vessels are enabled to oppose 
their greatest spread of canvas to the power of the breeze, and 
thereby progress with advanced rapidity through the water. 

But many other changes that accompanied this were far less ilatteri- 
ipg. The sea had risen to an inordinate height, and was rolling ^nd 
lading with a violence that threatened the safety of the little boat, 
which now bounded, pitching and rocking, like an affrighted thifig^, 
over its surface. The heavens were growing blacker and blacker as 
dbud after cloud hove up in the east, enlarging their extent, and 



spreading their inky veils between the surface of earth and theWue 
of the farther firmament. Gfowis of distant thnnder were at first 
heard angrily muttering in the orient, but they quickly succeeded each 
other, advancing nearer and nearer, at each successire peal^ until it 
seemed as if they burst directly over the heads of those in the launch. 
Long irregular flashes of lightning darted from cloud to cloud, and 
huge drops of rain commenced descending obliquely from the sur- 
charged vapor that floated frowningly above. 

The mainsail of the launch had, at length, to be settled away, lest, 
influenced by the pressure of wind abaft her centre, she should broach 
to and be hurled over by the sea. A second reef had also been taken 
in the foresail for the preservation of the mast, which, though sus- 
taining but a smalt square of canvas, bent like a willow to the breeze, 
and the little boat now dashed on as if robbed of every power or 
quality of its own, and thrown wholly upon the mercy of the winds 
and waves. 

First she would rise upon the surface of the huge sea with an efibrt 
that seemed the struggle of some animated thing, and then again she 
would pitch down into the boilfng abyss as if she had relaxed her 
faculties before the superior strength of the tempest. The day was 
waning into night, and the atmosphere became colder and colder ; 
darker piles of clouds overspread the heavens, and brighter and broader 
streams of fire issued from their centres. The rain descended in 
drenching streams, and, to add to the terror of the scene, night began 
to draw his sable curtains around on every side. 

"Watch her close. Oakum," said Randolph; **if you broach to, 
we are lost ; and mind not to get her dead before the sea, either, or 
we'll be pooped to a certainty. Let it strike hfr a little on the 
quarter, and she'll humor it the more.'* 

"Ay, ay, sir," responded the tar, holding the tiller with both 
hands, and gazing at the huge waves that came on rolling and roar- 
ing astern. 

" Put the helm amidship for that fellow, or he'll knock you ofi",'* 
ejaculated the lieutenant. 

"Ay, ay, sir," was the reply, and scarcely had it been uttered 
when the big foaming roller struck her abaft, lifting her stern on high, 
and giving her an impetus that threatened to bury her in the gulf of 
the waves-; but then again she rose, faithful to her destiny, and once 
more resumed her crazy course through the maddened element. 

** That was well met. Oakum,*' observed Randolph. - 

**I'll take care of her, sir," answered the tar, composedly. 

"Put your helm a weather, hard up," said the lieutenant ; "if that 
sea strikes us broad on the quarter, it will throw us in the trough ; 
there, steady as you go." 

"My eyes, what aroarer !" exclaimed the coxswain as the launch 
rose triumphantly upon its foaming crest. " Do you see the land yet 

^'No/* answered the man in the bow, "the devil himself couldn*t 
Mee it through a forty fo6t telescope \ti suti\i % tvvxv "w&^va-, ^^>^ ml^kt 
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as well fhink of looking through the Atlantic to get a pe^p at the East 
Indies.'' 

*^ The shore can't be more than a mile distant at farthest," said 
Randolph, straining his vision to pierce the mist and rain ; ** I saw it an 
boar past very distinctly, and we've been running along about west 
ever since ; steady, steady, don't let her yaw about in that manner." 
I *^ She won't mind her helm, sir," returned the coxswain ; ^* either the 
sea is increasing or^the wind is going down." 

*^Turn a reef out of the foresail," said Randolph, *'and be care- 
ful about it, my lads. Man well the halliards, and stand by to hoist 
at the same moment they ease away. Be ready, one of you, to take 
in the slack of the sheet. The sea must be getting up. Oakum ; Ihe 
wind blows as hard now as it has blown, at any time to-day." 

*' Yes, sir,'' responded ihe coxswain, ^'and no signs of holding up 
in the weather^ either. It'll be an ugly night on the sound." 

*^ Would to God that this rain would cease for half an hour!'' said 
Randolph, *^ that we might be enabled to get into some bay, or run 
under the lee of some island." 

^^Our chance would have been better on the Connecticut shore," 
replied Oakum. 

**So it would, much better,'' resumed the lieutenant; ^* but I had 
no idea that the wind would have chopped round so to the north'ard. 
It has been gradually hauling ever since we left Montauk." 

** There's no accounting for the vagaries of the elements in these, 
latitudes, Mr. Randolph ; they're just as changeful and freakish as the 
mind of a woman. There's no such thing with 'em as giving you 
warning which way or how to expect 'em, and a man who cruises on 
the coast of the United Colonies must keep a bright eye to vnnd'ard 
if he wants to show his stun'sails." 

''You speak the truth. Oakum," answered the lieutenant; ''the 
mariner has a hard life of it on the coast of America.'' 

"Have you ever run down the shores of Brazil, Mr. Randolph?" 
asked the coxswain. 

" No, Oakum, I have never had the good fortune to be south of the 
equinox," returned the lieutenant. 

" Ah, there's. the seaman's heaven, sir," exclaimed the tar, "where 
the wind blows for six months steadily from one point, and then shifts 
about and blows the same length of time from another. No squalls 
or lulls or anything o' the kind we've here, but one fresh steady cui^ 
rent of air, and a soeer's breeze* at that, sir.'' 

"It must indeed be pleasant sailing between the tropics," said 
Randolph, feeling what be said more forcibly from the peril of his 
own situation. 

"Why, sir," resumed the coxswain, "I once went from Kio Ja- 
neiro to Pernambuco in eight days, under all stun'sails, and we never 
raised tack or sheet the whole time. We kept one man at the wheel, 

* A soldier's breese is a name given by sailors V> a wvQ!i^Vas&i.\9& ^!K^^t«X^ 
b going or Teturning to or from a place. 
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another for' ad on the look-out, and the remainder of ns took to onr 
night-caps ; and that an't all, sir, the starlight nights are brighter than 
they are here, because there are more stars in the heavens there, and 
the moon I always fancied looked larger and shone clearer than she 
does here. Ah, sir, if the Magellan clouds were in sight now, we'd 
have a different night of it." 

**Land ho!'' cried out the man forward; and when Randolph 
turned, he beheld the shores of Long Island looming through the 
mist, more like a dense bank of vapor than a range of land. 

^* It can't be more than a quarter of a mile off," said Oakum, 
^' and yet it looks to be three times as far — ^looking through a haze 
like this is like squinting in the big end of a spy-glass." 

** Night is coming on fast, and something must be done,'' said 
Randolph; *<run her in, Oakum, and we'll see what chance there is 
for a harbor; be careful now, in bringing her to, and don't get into 
the trough of the sea, or we'll be swamped in an instant ; take advan- 
tage of the lull to head in shore, and as the swell comes on, stick her 
before it — mind your weather helm." 

"Ay, ay, sir," responded the coxswain; "never fear me, sir; 
I'll handle her as tenderly as if she were made of cotton. Haul aft 
the fore-sheet, one of you — that '11 do. Take .a turn ^nd stand by to 
ease off when I put the helm up. If we bring by the lee here, it's all 
day with us." 

The situation of the launch was now one of imminent peril, as those 
who have the least acquaintance with nautical affairs will readily per- 
ceive. As long as she was kept nearly before the wind and sea, the 
danger was much less ; but when this new direction was given her, 
in order that she might obtain protection in some creek or inlet for 
the night, it disposed her so as to receive the shock of the waves upon 
her beam and quarter, and thereby expose her to the likelihood of 
being filled by a sea breaking over her, or of being capsized by having 
her whole broadside opposed equally to its force. 

In this critical predicament it required all the judgment and skill 
of the coxswain to avert the threatened destruction ; and resigning 
himself wholly to the task, he watched each coming roller as the cat 
does the little animal upon which he preys. At the . moment a sea 
struck the stem-post, he would dispose the rudder so as to place her 
in a position that, with the greatest effect, resisted the rush of the 
water ; but the very moment it had passed, he would, with a sweep 
of the helm, turn her bows again towards the shore. In this manner, 
several moments had been passed in silence, the anxiety of those in 
the boat preventing them from giving vent to their thoughts, and each 
too much interested in his own reflections to be curious as to those 
of his neighbor. 

Night had now indeed begun to settle in gloom around, and though 
the rain had ceased somewhat, the shore began to grow dimmer as 
the lateness increased. The wind suffered no abatement whatever, 
and the sea roared with a violence that seemed to grow louder and 
louder every moment. The thunder still rattled amongst the cloudsi 
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but its mutt^rings were fainter ^mxk tbey biid, be^, and appeared at 
each peal to roll farther and farther west» 

** Oakum, take a look along the shore, and tell me if you recognize 
the coast about," said Randolph ; ^* it is darkening fast, and you'll 
9Pt be able to see ten yards ahead in another quarter hour." 

The coxswain complied with the wishes of his officer, and took a 
l0ng-continued but useless survey. 

*' It is too dark, sir, to make anything out," said he, turning to 
Randolph ; ^^ the shore all along is pretty much alike, and we have 
run at such an uncommon rate, that I have lost all reckoning; the 
beach off there looks something like the land about Smithtown Bay, 
but, according to my judgment, we must hav^ passed that some time 
since. I shouldn^t wonder if we make Eaton's Neck before long» 
and in case we do we can find snug anchorage in Huntingdon Bay, 
which makes in on thewest side of it, between it and Lloyd's." 

** I trust we may find anchorage somewhere," returned Randolph ; 
^^ should we have to pass the night upon the Sound, it's a matter of 
doubt if one of us will be alive on the morrow ; there's no indication 
of a break in the clouds to windward, and the gale is just as fierce 
as it was an hour ago. That flash nearly blinded me." 

*^ Breakers ahead — dead ahead," sung out the look-out forward. 

** Hard up,'' shouted Randolph ; but the order had been anticipated, 
and the launch wais nearly before the wind almost before he had 
given it forth. 

** I am afraid we'll have to stand off shore yet," said Randolph, in 
a low tone, to the coxswain ; '^ it will be almqst impossible to find a 
place of shelter now ; the surf is running tremendously upon the 
beach, and there are rocks and shoals all along here ; ^* it will be 
dangerous even to attempt it." 

"If we can find Eaton's Neck," responded Oakum, "I pled^ 
myself to run into a place where we can lay as snug as a cricket in 
a meeting-house." 

" Breakers ahead,*' cried out twenty voices at the same moment. 

" Stand by to gibe, shift over the fore-sheet ; there you are ; haul 
aft again,'' said the coxswain, as he turned the bows of the launch in 
the direction of the Connecticut shore, and stood out on the larboard 
tack. 

*^This is trying," said Randolph, after gazing for some moments 
in vain to observe the least sign of relaxation in the tempest ; " what 
do you advise now, Oakum ?*' 

** Why, sir, 1 think we'd better stick her away before it again," 
answered the coxswain ; " we can't run past Eaton's Neck, for I'm 
certain we are to the south'ard of it. We can give the shore here a 
wide berth, so as to isteer clear of the rocks and shoals, and still pass 
near enough to make the neck." 

<< Very well, Oakum," replied Randolph ; " I give the launch in 
your charge." 

" Keep a bright look-out there for'ard for land," shouted the cox- 
swain. 
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For an hour more the launch continued to dash along before the 
wind, and during this time not a word bad passed between any in 
the boat; even Randolph had ceased his* advice and admonitions, 
and suffered the coxswain to control the little vessel at his will. 

'* Land ahead," cried the look-out, as a long^continued flash' of 
lightning discovered a kind of promontory jutting out from the main. 

''The Neck, by heavens!" exclaimed Oakum, as a second flash 
lighted up the scene. A burst of pleasure from the crew succeeded 
this happy announcement, and fifteen minutes afterwards the launch 
doubled the point and run into the calm water of Huntingdon Bay* 

Randolph silently returned thanks to God for this preservation, 
and, ordering Oakum to beach the boat, proceeded to make arrange- 
ments for passing the night on terra firma. 

Not a hundred yards from the place where the launch was anchored 
stood a dilapidated building, erected probably for the accommodation 
of the fishermen of the sound. It was one of those low rough struc- 
tures that still may be seen on the shores of the Chesapeake, and in 
all other places, where abound the herring and shad, and where man 
is disposed to entrap them for a livelihood. But, rough as it was, it 
proved a welcome asylum to our fatigued mariners, who entered it 
with as much gratification as if it were the most commodious house 
in the Colonies. 

'' This is indeed a god-send," said Randolph ; '' but come, my 
lads, search round for some splinters, and we'll have a little fire on 
the occasion." 

'' And a little grog, tpo, I hope," ejaculated Oakum ; '' the rain has 
made a complete breach through this bit of a pea-jacket, and I'm as 
wet outside as a soaked swab." 

''I hope, coxswain, you didn't forget the bull,"^ said Randolph, 
with assumed gravity. 

"Oh, no, sir, no, no," answered Oakum; "it's true I've got a 
bad kind o' mem'ry, but I never makes such a d — d fool of myself 
as to overlook a thing of that kind. Oh, no, sir, I didn't forget the 
bull ; I'd jist as leave think of coming ofi* without my head.'' 

" I am glad you have been so provident," rejoined the lieutellant, 
" else we should have had a spiritless time of it." 

" Yes, sir, I know'd that,'' answered Oakum ; "I always makes 
calculations for these little emergencies. I stowed away the bull 
myself, sir ; 'twas the first thing I did, and I was d — d particular ia 
chocking it so as to keep it bung up. Hurrah, my hearties, and 
rouse up a blaze there. Yes, Mr. Randolph, to show you how nice I 
am in these little matters, I'll tell you what I once bought for a stock 
of sea stores on an India voyage." 

" I'll warrant. Oak*' m, that I can name one of the commodities at 
least,'' said. the lieutenant; "you have had too much experience in 
the use of the article I allude to for a nu>ment to forget it. Besides, 
I know you to be a man of taste in such matters." 

* A keg in which liquor is kept a ship board. 
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'< Thank ye for the eompliment, Mr. Randolph," responded the 
tar; ** but, as I was going on to say, the chaps clubbed together, 
and, pitching in a few guineas, axed me to m ashore and buy a lot 
o' provisions. So off I goes, and lays out all the shiners for a barrel 
of rum and six dozen ingins." 

** Well, Oakum, although you hadnH much of a variety, neverthe- 
less you lived high during the voyage.'' 

''For a spell, sir: the ingins soon give out," s^id the coxswain; 
'^ but at first we got along very nicely ; we had a change, sir ; that 
is, we had rum and ingins for breakfast, ingins and rum for dinner, 
and rum and ingins ag4n for supper.'' 

** That disposition certainly did your caterer credit,'* observed the 
lieutenant ; '' and when your onions were exhausted, you had then, 
rum and no onions for breakfast, no onions and rum for dinner, and 
rum without onions for supper. Well, Oakum, that couldn't be set 
down as a dry arrangement at all events, and I am assured that you 
made it a merry one," 

'' You may well say that, sir," said Oakum ; '' but, talking about 
arrangements, I was going to hint that an extra tot* wouldn't hurt 
the lads any, seeing as how they've had a d— d hard time of it to- 
day." 

'' Very true, coxswain," answered Randolph ; ''lam at once con- 
vinced of the propriety of what you have so delicately suggested ; so 
serve it out immediately, and let the men prepare their suppers." 

"Here, you Bluff," said Oakum, turning to a tar beside him, 
f' tumble down to the launch and bring up that breaker of liquor, 
and hark ye, friend, don't let your fingers be interfering with the 
bung on the way ; see if you can't behave like a decent man for 
about five minutes." 

Away started Bluff to the beach, and the coxswain, turning to the 
lieutenant, remarked that "if the Colonies were peopled by such fellows, 
there wouldn't be a drop of liquor to be found from Maine to Georgia." 

The fire now blazed cheerfully in the centre of the apartment, 
imparting an air of comfort which the loud laughs and the uncouth 
jests of the light-hearted mariners at once acknowledged. Their, 
allowance of spirits was served unto them by Oakum, who ever and 
anon, during the process, would admonish them from attempting to 
double the tub. Whether this zeal was the effect of a desire to make 
the bull hold out as long as possible, or whether it sprung from a love 
of good order, is a point that we beg you, good reader, to determine. 

"It's a d-^d rascally traverse," said the coxswain; "and any 
man as would take advantage in that way, partickerly when Mr. 
Randolph has agreed to an extra tot, ought to be keel-hauled for four^ 
and-twenty hours. Hilloa! how is this, you've had your grog, my 
chicken." 

" No I havn't," said the man who had just discarded a chew of 

* Pouble allowance. 



tobacco, and was hitching up his trowsers to «njo)r the beverage with 
all possible comfort. 

<* Look ye, Jim Bitts," said Oakum, putting down the measure^ 
and erecting himself to his full height, *^ you don't get the weather*, 
gage of me, if you do I'll be d — d. Fm too old a hand to be bam^- 
boozled by any feller of your build, rig, and dimensions. Now I 
know there are just fifty blue-jackets in the squad, and, moreover, I 
know that I've jist poured out that many tots, for T counted 'em." 

" Yes, but Will,*' said Bluff, "you tossed off two on 'em yourself; 
I seed you when you done it." } 

"Oh, ay, yes, so I did!" exclaimed Oakum, lowering hia voice 
several notes ; " that 'ere ^aceounts for it. Yes I did. Sarver always 
allowed double what the rest git, you know. There, Jim, here's your 
grog; and. I axes your pardon, too, for that little insinivation." 

Bitts swallowed the apology with the liquor. 

After the men had partaken of their coarse repast, they each 
stretched themselves on the earth, and in fifteen ministea afterwards 
they were all, with the exception of Randolph and the coxswain, fast 
asleep. The mind of the former was too busy to «iijSbr him to enjoy 
this luxury, although the fatigue be had undergone xluring the day 
ardently craved repose. And the latter reknained awake, to watt^It 
for one hour, at the expiration of which time he was to be succeeded 
by another. 

"OakuQi) we have thought but little upon the hazard of the enter- 
prise we are engaged in," said the lieutenant; f^it is, indeed, one 
fraught with danger; but, still, there are many chances of success. 
I could not have been so mad as to jeopardize the lives of all those 
brave fellows in a scheme of utter hopelessness." 

" Pshaw, sir ! don't let them 'ere sort of ideas bring you down by. 
the head," said the ooxawain ; "it's all plain sailing, Mr. Randolph, 
and plenty o' bottom^, besides, sir, it was the wish of the lada to keep 
you company, and so, if evil comes of it, they've nobody's log to s^ 
it down on bnt their own." 

"Yes, Oakum, but you know as well as I do > that sailors never 
reflect upon danger when volunteers are called for ; and I believe if 
I should call out for a certain number to perform something that 
would insure certain death to all, that they would step forward at a 
word." 

"I know it, sir; I know it bloody well,?' rejoined the coxswain; 
** and there's one Will Oakum amongst them thfit wouldn't be the 
last man to come up, neither. Mr. Randolph, there's not a man aboard 
the saucy Scourge that wouldn't wade through fite and brimstone to 
aarve his officer.*' 

" I believe you, Oakum, and glad am I of it. Sudi confidence is 
deserving of the most fervent gratitude, although it may be, at times, 
too blindly reposed," replied the lieutenant. *^But you must be 
aware. Oakum, that if we fail in our project and are made prisoners, 
the same fate will be marked out for us that they have already destined 
i&r Captain Everett." 
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<' I know it," answered the Car ; 'rand they all know it, but a man, 
Jroa understand, Mr. Randolph, has but one time to die, and his life 
had better be laid down in a good cause than in a bad one ; and 
d — n me, sir, if I wouldn't rather perish any time than live to know 
our brave captain was hanged. A purty item it would be in the 
journal to say that the commander was executed by the law sharks 
ashore, while his bullies were eating his grub and drinking his liquor 
aboard ; a d — d purty item that would be. No, Mr. Randolph, we 
consider it our duty to save Captain Everett, and we'll do it or sail to 
the other world in his company." 

'^ You are a brave fellow. Oakum," said the lieutenant, squeezing 
the rough hand of his companion; ''and I am happy to hear you 
express yourself in so generous and devoted a manner. I was fearful 
lest the men should hereafter reflect upon me for bringing them into 
an enterprise beset on every hand by danger, but these words have 
eased my mind upon the subject. I consider it, for my own part, a 
duty to die or rescue Mr. Everett, but I do not wish you to suppose, 
for a moment, that I would drag you into anything that I thought 
would lead to certain destruction." 

^ No, no, no, Mr. Randolph, I don't think so, nor they don't think 
so; we've sailed too long in company to be strangers to one another." 

^^I am proud of your confidence. Oakum, and now good night ; I 
shall endeavor to obtain some repose, for we must be off again by 
early daylight, if the Storm abates;'' so saying, Randolph folded his 
cloak, and placing it under his head, stretched himself by the fire to 
seduce the drowsy god to his relief. He was successful ; he slept. 

" Come, rouse up here, all of you ! daylight ; daylight, lads! daylight ; 
rouse and bitt ! make a move ! make a move ! come, tumble up !" 

Such were the sounds that woke the sleepers at the earliest dawn* 
of the morning. Randolph was first upon his feet, and issuing forth 
to take cognizance of the weather, his eyes were greeted with one of 
the most splendid sights in nature ; for what can be more grand or 
gorgeous than the breaking up of a storm P 

The floods of rain that had descended on the evening of the previous 
day, and during the night, seemed to have purified the atmosphere 
and rendered it at the same time deliciously cool. The sea was still 
tossing, but it was from the effect of the recent gale ; the waves were 
short and chopping, and the wind had hauled round to the northward 
and decreased to a gentle breeze ; but the most beautiful feature of 
the scene was the sky. The va^ canopy of massy clouds, that but a 
few hours before were as black as night, had now changed to a chaste 
slate color, and had so broken and separated that the deep cerulean 
of the aerial infinity might be seen in a hundred places through the 
chasms. But when the sun rose, it was magnificent beyond descrip- 
tion; the broken uneven edges of the easterly piles seemed dipped 
in burping gold, whilst still lower down the orient the rays of the sun 
blazed up as if some mightly planet had taken' fire, and was being 
consumed in the vast space beyond. 
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The crew of the launch once more embarked, and after rowing for * 
a time in order to get a sufficient offing, the reefs were turned out and 
both her sails again spread to the breeze. 



CHAPTER XXra. 

Selictar t unsheath then our chief 8 scimitar ; 
Tambourgi ! thj 'larum gives promise of war. 
Ye mountains, that see us descend to the shore, 
Shall view us as victors, or view us no more I 

Ghilda Harold. 

It was a still starlight night in September, when a solitary individual 
might have been observed upon one of the wharves that protruded into 
the East River from the uppermost part of the city, but which now, in 
consequence of the rapid growth of the American metropolis, occupies 
^n almost central position. 

The manner of this stranger was indicative of extreme ionpatience 
and anxiety ; he wpuld stand for a time gazing upward along the 
surface of the stream, as if expecting something from that quarter; 
but, disappointed, he would at length turn away and commence travers- 
ing the platform, with the short hasty strides that betray a mind agitated 
by vexation. Suddenly he would stop short in his promenade, and 
consult his watch, then again he would look out upon the water, and 
finally resume his walk along the edge of the wharf. 

At length the .dim outline of a boat was seen sweeping round the 
point above, and at the same moment the restlessness of the stranger 
seemed to cease ; for, wrapping his cloak more closely round his body, 
he leaned back against a post, with an ease and possession that 
formed a marked contrast with his demeanor but the moment before. 

The dark object upon which the attention of tlie stranger was 
directed continued its course towards the Brooklyn shore, until in 
about the centre of the stream, when it was changed in a direction 
nearly parallel with it; but when the launch, for she could now be 
defined by the dim light of the stars, had approached nearly abreast 
of the place occupied by he stranger, she was sheered directly in for 
the platform. 

There was an air of extreme caution in the arrangements of the 
boat, that at once indicated her mission was a secret and a dangerous 
one ; the oars were muffled, and they rose and fell in the water with- 
out the slightest rattle in the rullock or Bplash in the blade. Not a 
whisper was heard from the dark forms that crowded her interior, 
and the stroke of the oarsmen was so slow that it scarcely caused a 
ripple about her bows. 
^^ Oakum, what in the name oi Ve^Neu d^Uva^d ^o\x?" said the 
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stranger, in a low and half angry tone; 'Mtisanhonr and more past 
the time appointed — why were you not here before?'' 

" Why, d'ye see, sir,*' responded the coxswain, " the long and short 
of the matter isjast this: we run into that d-— d cove with a Aiil flood, 
and when it ebbed we were high and dry aground : then Mr. Ran<« 
dolph, it took us a pretty considerable spell to get her afloat again, 
cause as how a launch like this a^nt a cock-boat to be handled as a 
New Zealander would his canoe ; well, and then when we got her off 
we had the strongest tide to stem that I ever pulled against ; d — ^n 
my eyes, sir, if it don't run like a mill race.'' 

^* You might have obviated the latter difficulty by keeping close in 
shore, where there is always a strong counter-current,'' returned the 
lieutenant. 

** Yes, and worked myself into another^ by disobeying orders," an- 
swe^ed the coxswain; *^you told me to give the city a wide berths 
Mr. Randolph." 

" Men,'' said the lieutenant, "I want forty of you to go with me, 
the other ten will remain in charge of the boat ; let each one of yoii 
prepare himself with a brace of pistols and a cutlass." 

"Now, my lads,^' whispered Bandolf^, after the selection had been 
duly arranged, '^ you are all aware that this is a matter of life and 
death, and that our success depends isolely upon our discretion. Now 
you will separate in companies of three or four, and repair by difierent 
routes to the prison, where we will all meet within the space of an 
hoiur; and remember, men, I enjoin it upon you' that you make 'no 
noise on the way, and proceed in as orderly a mannei* as possible^ 
Oakum, you will accompany me.'' 

It was near midnight— -a universal silence reigned throughout the 
city; and the hundred houses on either side of the gloomy streets 
might have seemed totally deserted but for the dim light that here 
and there shone through some window that opened to the apartment 
of the sick, or the study of the scholar. 

*^ Have you ever been in the interior of the prison, Oakiim?" asked 
the lieutenant, as they traversed the narrow lane thiat conducted from 
the wharf to the city. 

^^ No, sir; but there's Blufi*, the fo'castleman^ that has been in every 
lock-up hole in the Colonies. If that fellow hadnH come aboard the 
Scourge, he'd have been hung Ibng 'go.'' 

<< We may have a difficult task of it to night,'^ said the lieutenant, 
not feeling a disposition to discuss the biography of Bhifi* any further; 
^*we must endeavor to surprise the keeper in his bed, and oblige him 
to <leliver up the keys into our bands." 

*^ Yes, that'll be the easiest way of managing the matter, and if 
we can only clap our grapnels on the shark while he's corking,* we 
can take them without his permission." 

"Bi^t, in case we are discovered before entering his habitation, it 
^ill be our duty to force open the gate, or climb in by bis windows 

* SPleeping. 
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in order .to obtain the keys, and in that case we may not expect to 
get off without some skirmishing ; the city is filled with' British 
soldiers/' 

** They are of but little account, seeing as^how one blue-jacket is 
more than a match for three of 'em/' returned Oakum. *^ 1 has a d— -d 
mean opinion of all sogers^ Mr. Randolph." 

*^ Hush, here comes the patrol I" 

^^ I've got an old grudge against them same chaps," said the eox* 
swain, after the guard wefe out of hearing ; ** and I intend to square 
yards with 'em some o' these times." 

*^I hope yoo will let the adjustment of that difficulty rest for to- 
night ; for, believe me, you will have your hands full of something 
else before long." 

- ^^ Yes, sir, for it's an old score, d'ye see, and has been standing for 
some time," answered Oakum ; >* and for that matter may remain a 
little longer, seeing as there's nobody to cleiir it up but myself." 

^^You should never harbor resentment. Oakum," responded the 
lieutaaant ; ^^the Scriptures teach us to forgive our enemies." 

^'I'll be d — d if they've taught me that," replied the coxswain. 

^^ Then it is because you have not acted according to the precepts 
t]iey have laid down for you to follow," said Randolph. 

^^ May be so, sir," responded Oakum ; ** tbr you must know I 
haven't looked into 'em for such a longtime that J almost forget the 
drift of 'em." 

<^ Alas, Oakum ! you have been too negligent in regard to the afiaira 
ofyoursoiil." 

** Why, I don't know, sir ; I always had an opinion that if a man 
k)oked out well for his body, his soul would take d— d good care of 
itself." 

^* But, Oakum, vou should remember that your body is but a frail 
thing of this work), whereas your soul is a thing of the world to 



come.'' 



** Well, Mr. Randolph, when I get there I s'pose as how I'll have 
to look oitt for it, but d — n me if it shall bother me here." 

** Ah, William! you are a sad dog, but I hope you may yet renounce 
the error of v6ur ways, and become a good Christian." 

*' I might nave been one now, sir," rejoined the tar, gravely ; ^^ yes, 
I might have been a good man at this present moment, if it hadn'^t 
been for the d — d rascality of a bloody land-lubber in Boston." 

^< And pray. Oakum, how could the agency of any one influence 
you in that matter ?" 

** Why, sir, I will tell you,'' responded the coxswain ; "I had just 
returned from a druise, and was drifting along the streets of Boston 
about three sheets in the wind, when I took it into my head that I'd 
go and buy a Bible. I'd heard a d--*d sight about the book, you 
must know, sir, and having been a pretty wild kind of a chap, I 
thought it was high time for me to knock off blowing it out. The 
long and short o' the matter was, sir, that I had been to Bethel the 
morning before, and had h'isted in a little religion ; so I goes into a 
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store where tkere was a lot of books^-anid papers stowed round about, 
and axes 'em if they had such a thing as a Bible. They said as bow 
they had, and so I bays one7 Well, I took it home and fell to read- 
ing it, and, sir, it had a great effect on me. I left off swearing ^nd 
the like, cut rowdy company, and instead of being drifting round 
amongst the grogeries, would stay at home apd read this bit of a book. 
About a month after this I reshipped in* the Big Ben of Boston for 
Liverpool, and every day when it was my watch below, I'd^go to my 
chest and get it ont and read it to the rest o' the chaps in the fore-* 
castle ; for you must know, sir, I was the only one among 'em as had 
any laming. W^ll, sir, it had tbe same effect on the rest on 'em as 
it had on me ; they knocked off their deviltries, and became all on a 
sudden as sanctified a& Billy Be-damned. Well, one day, I was 
sitting on a spare spar reading it to some of the chaps, when the 
skipper comes aloag, and says, * Oakum, what book is that?' 'The 
Bible, sir,' says I. 'Let me look at it,' says he ; and so I hands it to 
htm. *Why, you d — d ibd,' said he, *this an't no Bible; it^san arith- 
metic' * 'An artthmetic,' sajrs I, flat aback. ' Yes,' says he, ^ an aritti^ 
metic' And so it was, Mr. Randolph. The d — d blubber-headed 
scoundrel of a dark had weathered me in that unseaman^-like fashion ; 
and if I ever go to Boston again, curse my rigging if I don't mash 
his head-rails to flinders.'' 

''And what did your messmates say at this discovery?'' asked 
Randolph, with a smile. 

'' Not much of anything," resumed Oakum ; ** I told tbe cbaps how 
it was, and one on 'em swore as how he didn't care a tinker^s d — n 
what might be the name of the book, that it was a bloody good one, 
and bad made an altered man of hioi. He said, moreover, that a 
name was all a humbug, and couldn't interfere nohow with the read- 
ing of it, seeing as how he had shipped under a dozen different ones, 
and was still the same Joe Jingle. W%11, sir, you may know it made 
me mighty rantankerous to think that I had been veering and hauling 
at a d— d arithmetic for three months, believing it all tbe time to be 
a Bible ; and, in fact, Mr Randolph, I hav'n't had the heart to ax 
for one ever since.**' • 

'' Be guarded. Oakum, there goes another patrol." 
<' They've hauled their wind, and are steering down that street, 
and be d— d to 'em,'' continued tbe loquacious coxswain. ''One 
night, sir, I was going home from the theatre about half seas over, 
whea what should I diskiver but three of them 'ere chapis afoul o' one 
man. Well, you know, sir, fair play is a jewel, and so says I to two 
on 'em, ' Hands off, you d — d lubbers.' ' Well,' says they to me, ' go 
to h — 11,' and so I jist turned to and licked the pair on 'em." 

'* Hush, we are in front of the prison !'' exclaimed Randolph, in- 
terrupting the further communication of Oakum's adventure, as they 
turned a corner and stood opposite the gloomy structure in which the 
commander of the Scourge was confined. 

The crew of the launch had arrived from different quarters, and 
were now cojlected in a dense group, awaiting the further orders of 
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the Keutenanty who, haTing taken a more circuitoas route, was the last 

to come up. 

. ^<* Hist, men !" exclaimed Randolph, ^ are you all here ?" 

" AH here/' was the reply. 

At that moment the '''gate that opened from the court of the prison 
to the street was swung upon its hinges, and a figure stepped cautious- 
ly forth, and crossed towards the place occupied by the crew of the 
launch. At the same time the lieutenant moved from the crowd and 
encountered the stranger midway between the gate and the position 
occupied by his followers. 

**Stop, sir, you are our prisoner,'* said Randolph, putting a pistd 
to the breast of the unknown ; ^'stop, sir, if you attempt to move a 
foot, or make a noise louder than a whisper, by the immaculate God 
ril blow you through the heart.'' 

** Surely, surely I know that voice ; can it be, can it be Randolph?" 
ejaculated the stranger. 

** Great heavens ! Captain Everett, do I see you?" said the lieuten- 
ant, throwing away his pisiol, and embracing his commander with 
all the fervor with which a lover would fold his mistress to his bosom. 
** Oh, God be praised for putting you safe amongst us once more." 

** The Scourge, Randolph, where is the Scourge ?" asked Everett, 
when the first burst of feeling was over. 

^^^3^*^ >^ sea," answered the lieutenant ; ** but come, fifty of our 
bullies are standing yonder." 

** Good God! is' it possible? Ah, my men, my gallant fellows, 
how do you all fare!" exclaimed Everett, as he stood once more 
amongst his devoted firilowers. 

It would be impossible to piiint the joy that followed this meeting. 
The men crowded round their young commander, and each, in tum^ 
shook him warmly by the hand, uttering some sentiment of their love 
and faithfulness. • ^ 

'^Now, my lads," said Randolph, '* scatter and make for the boat. 
Excuse me, Everett, if I retain my command until you are safe in the 
launch. Ha ! by h — 11, whom have we here ?" 

This exclamation was caused by the appearance of about a dozen 
of the night watch, who suddenly wheeled the corner, and stood in 
presence of the crew of the launch, who had not yet time to separate 
agreeably to the orders of their first lieutenant. When the patrol per- 
ceived a crowd of men in front, they suddenly halted, and one of them, 
who appeared to be a leader, advanced and demanded the cause of 
so numerous a collection at that hour of the night. 

** The cause, my dear sir," said Randolph, who was the first to 
xeply, ^* is very ostensible. It is simply, that we have mutually 
agreed to meet in this very spot ; now, had not this agreement been 
mutually performed by each and all of us, the assemblage, as you 
must know, would not have taken place. In short, sir, this meeting 
is the result of a previous deliberation amongst ourselves to form it." 

**l hav'nU the slightest doubt of that," said the man ; ^* but this is 
rather an unseasonable time for such meetings.'' 
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'^ Granted," said Randolph ; *< but the service we came to perform 
could not so well have been executed during die day. In fact, sir, 
we are on a very particular errand, and we have selected midnight 
for its accomplishment, as we should then be less liable to any inter- 
ference that might tend to disorder our planV. You know how ex- 
tremely provoking it is to have your operations subjected to defeat." 

*' Yes, sir,'' responded the watchman ; ^^ but what may have been 
your object in congregating together so numerously to-night?" 

** Most courteous, sir, or rather most worthy knight guardian of this 
good city, if you push your inquiries any further, I shall deem* yoii 
curious," returned the first lieutenant. 

And as he was speaking, another body of the nocturnal police 
crossed and joined their comrades. The leader, on beholding this 
new accession to his strength, g^rew more confident. 

** Sir, your singular proceedings have laid you under suspicion as 
to the rectitude of your intention." 

** Pardon me, sir, our proceedings have not been singular ; there 
are forty of us here," rejoined Randolph. 

You must surrender and go along with us," said the leader. 
I am sorry that circumstances prevent us from taking advantage 
of your polite invitation," returned the lieutenant; " but really out 
business is of so pressing a nature as to preclude the slighest delay. 
You will oblige by making room for us to pass." 

But the police moved only to assume a more threatening attitude ; 
their pikes were produced from beneath their watchcoats, and ranging 
along in line, they presented a wide barrier in opposition to the fur- 
ther progress of the crew of the launch. 

** You will confer an obligation by siifiering us to pass," again re- 
iterated Randolph ; '* we are desirous of moving towards the river.'' 

*^You cannot stir, sir, until this matter is explained away," said 
the leader. 

** I'll convince you that in this you are mistaken,"* returned the 
lieutenant ; ''show those gentlemen yonr passports, my hearties." 

In an instant forty bright cutlasses were drawn from beneath the 
vestments of the sailors, while each left hand grasped at the same 
moment the handle of a heavy pistol. The patrol retreated, dismayed 
at this threatening display, and, breaking, sufiered Randolph and his 
followers to pass unmolested along. >; 

** Now, heave ahead briskly, my hearties," ejaculated the lieuten- 
ant, '' or we'll have those fellows upon us as thick as a cloud of hor- 
nets. You may be sure they will not sufier us to depart without some 
further token of their good will. Keep- your arms in your hands, my 
boys; this buzz may have awakened somte of the red-coats." 

The party then passed swiftly along the narrow streets in the di- 
rection of the East River, but ever and anon they could hear the voices 
and tramp of men in their rear; at times, too, small companies of the 
night watch would start from some by lane or avenue in front; but as 
soon as they perceived the crowd of armed men, they would fall back 
in wonder and in fear. Still the confusion kspt increasing; shouts 
10 
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and cries ^irere heard throughout the city, and lights began to glimmer 
in many of the houses as the inhabitants started from their beds to 
learn the cause of this sudden disturbance; windows were thrown up 
on all sides, and the noise of closing doors indicated that the curiosity 
of some had tempted them forth into the streets. Dark forms were 
seen hurrying along the gloomy sidewalks, dogs were barking, and, 
in short, it seemed as if the whole city had sallied out to learn the 
cause of this unseasonable interruption of their repose. 

*' Hurrah, my bullies, tumble along,'' said Randolph. *' Heavens, 
Everett, did you ever hear such a noise made in so short a time? 
Push forward, my hearties, or we'll have some of the rascals forming 
in line between us and the boat." * 

*'Hark!" said Everett, as the distant roll of a drum rose upon 
the stillness of th£ night ; ^< the alarm has spread to the barracks." 

"Yes, but we'll be aforehand with them,'* said Oakum, who let no 
occasion slip to vent a spleen that appears to be natural with sailors 
in regard to soldiers ; " it always takes one o' them chaps five mi- 
nutes after they are first awoke to get the little sense together that 
they've got. I once seed a marine poke his paw out of his hammock 
and begin to scrape one o' the berth deck stanchions, thinking all the 
while that he was scratching his own leg." 

" That are appears tome to be a d^ — d lie," said Bluff, who had 
once shouldered a musket in the corps himself, but who from some 
cause or other did not wish that fact to be known to his shipmates. 

" Then it's because you're a d — d know nothing," rejoined Oakum. 

" The marine might have been locked in the arms of Omnibus* at 
the time," resumed Bluff. 

"Might have been locked in the arms of your granny!" exclaimed 
the indignant coxswain : "look ye. Bill Sluff, I've always had a han- 
kering sort of belief that you've been a soger yourself ; I never told you 
so afore, but now I jist tell you above board that I am of opinion that 
you know more about a musket than a bowsprit ; and d— n your eyes 
if I could only prove that you ever wore a knapsack, blow me if I 
wouldn't knock you where you wouldn't be able to pick yourself up 
in a twelvemonth." 

"Oakum, why can't you let that man rest in peace?" exclaimed 
Randolph; " you are eternally quarreling with some one ; what the d — 1 
ails the man ? Upon my veracity, your pugnacity excels your loqua- 
city." 

" I don't understand Latin," growled the irritated tar. 

The party still continued to advance with hasty strides towards the 
wharf. Street after street had been passed in safety, and though 
the noise continued to increase behind them, they had almost reached 
the point of embarkation without further interruption ; they were now 
approaching the suburbs of the city, as was denoted by the straggling 
houses that continued to become less and less frequent as they pro- 
ceeded. 

* Bluff prohably meaiit Somiimi oi l&Qr^«vi%. 
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'^ We have eluded them in our turnings/' said Everett, stopping 
for a moment to observe if tbey were followed; ^^the street is deserted 
as far as I can see. By heavens ! they are beginning to toll the bells 
-—we may expect to hear an alarm gun fired next.'' 

*^l hope not/' rejoined the lieutenant ; ^^it is distressing enough to 
know that the belles of the city are mourning our flight." 

^^Hark, my words w^e prophetic!" exclaimed the captain, stop* 
ping short as the roar of a piece of artillery rose over the din of the 
moment; and *Mook!" continued he, as a single rocket streamed 
high into the air, leaving in its wake a bright ^reak oi flame, and 
bursting amidst a countless host of little stars. 

^* That is a signal for the battery on Long Island and the ships 
in the harbor to read. Fm afraid we'll have a hot night of it yet. 
Captain Everett. Are there many men-of-war in the bay?'* 

*^ The Ganymede and the Terrible are, I believe, all that are here 
at present — the Belvidere is expected to arrive every day.'' 

^^ Public expectation may be deceived in that particular, if she should 
be so unfortunate as to fall in with the Scourge," said-Randolph. 

^^And is the Scourge now awaiting us ofl* the Hook?" demanded 
Everett. 

** Yes, I ordered Bowling to run in to-night and show three lanterns 
at his peak. The wind has been at east all day, and I suppose he is 
now standing ofi* and on to pick us up as we come out. But, captain, 
I can restrain my curiosity no longer; how the d — 1 did you manage 
to open the doors of that infernal prison ?" 

^'I am indebted for my deliverance to the influence of him you de« 
nominate the Virginia lawyer." 

"Heavens! did Thomas Jefi^ " 

"Hush!" exclaimed Everett, interrupting the speech of his com- 
panion, "we are in New York now." 

The other acknowledged the reproof, and for another moment they 
passed on in silence. 

Then the reports of three pieces of artillery were heard consecutively 
upon the air, and almost at the same moment the like number of rock- 
ets scattered their starry particles along the heavens. 

^^The ships and fort answering signals! I expect we will yet hare 
to fight our way through a fleet of boats. Would it not be better, 
think you, Randolph, to go to sea through the sound ? The bay will 
be crowded with eneihies before the lapse of another fifteen minutes." 

" Were we to repass that passage we might have much difficulty 
in falling in with the Scourge, as Bowling will await us ofi*the Hook. 
Besides, if we were seen passing up the river, our intention would be 
suspected, and we should doubtless have a couple of British men-of- 
war waiting to receive usofi*Montauk. Then, again, such a proceed- 
ing might be productive of bad consequence to the ship, as she would 
continue ofi* the bar, according to instruction, and run the hazard of 
being attacked, and perhaps captured by the enemy. She is short- 
handed now, sir ; we have fifty of the bullies ^Aoxv^ VvJdl \s&^ ^^^^^^^^^ 
not to be expected ihat she could behave us uausV V\>^ ^Ci%t^^^ \si^\& 
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thap half a crew. But here we are at the wharf, and there lies thf 
launch ; tumble in, my hearties, and let's be moving out of this nest ctf 
hornets as quick as Fate will permit us. Bear a hand there, my iads^ 
and take your seats. Up oars, and when you let them fall be careful 
to do it without a splash ; let fall ; and now, my hearties^ give way 
as if the devil himself was at your heels." 

The rowers bent their bodies simultaneously, and, applying their 
strengtluto the oars, swept them through the water with a force that 
sent the Doat swiftly ahead. But scarcely had she put twenty yards 
of space between her and the shore, when the edge of the wharf was 
seen crowded with dark forms. 

** We shoved off just in time to escape a brush," whispered Ran- 
dolph. 

** Boat ahoy !" was shouted from the crowd. 

" Hilloa!" answered the lieutenant. 

" Return to shore, or we'll fire into you !" 

'* Excuse us, sir, we are in a devil of a hurry," said Randolph. 

A momentary silence succeeded this brief colloquy, and the crack 
of a dozen muskets rattled on the air; the balls whistled about the 
ears of those in the boat ; but, fortunately, their discharge was attend- 
ed with no fatal consequences. Two or three of the oars were struck, 
and the splinters flew from the stern of the launch, but nothing of 
further import was effected by it. 

^^Any one hurt there forward?" demanded Everett, with parental 
solicitude. 

No, sir," was the reply from twenty. 
Thank God!" ejaculated the commander. 

^^Pull out, pull out, my lads! those red-coats will be blazing away 
at us again in a minute. You must hug the Brooklyn shore, Oakum, 
if you want to keep as much as possible out of the range of their shoot- 
ing-irons." 

**Ay, ay, sir, I'm sheering her gradually across," responded the 
coxswain. 

The launch was now about midway between the shores of Man- 
hattan and Long Island, and the force of the tide, which was just 
beginning to ebb, in conjunction with the eflbrts of the rowers, pro- 
pelled her onwards with a velocity that caused the water to roar and 
foam in masses about her bows. The dim outline of the ships and 
houses was but just visible through the gloom of the night ; but farther 
down, in the bay, the black hulls of the men-of-war were more plainly 
apparent. The night was beautiful ; not a breath of wind was stir- 
ring ; the surface of the water was as smooth as a mirror, and the 
constellations of heaven flittered in its pellucid depth as bright and 
as perfect as they shone in the blue immensity above. 

The uproar in the city had not however diminished in the least. 
The bells still continued to ring, and the loud roll of the drum and 
the shrill whistle of the fife, in conjunction with the clatter of krms and 
tramp of men and horses, indicated that the troops were in motion. 
Lights began to glimmer through the windows of the few straggling 
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bouses situated on the heights of Brooklyn, and batteaux were seen 
crossing to New York in order to ascertain the cause of this unexpect- 
ed disorder. 

*^ Stranger," said an individual who was propelling a light skiff 
across to the Manhattan side, *^ I guess you can tell me what the 
matter is in the city?'* 

*< The French and Indians have attacked it, sir," answered Ran- 
dolph, ** and are killing the men and eating the women |nd chil- 
dren/* 

The stranger waited not for further information ; but, wheeling his 
boat about with one sweep of the oar, returned with a speed that 
might have done him honor in a Venetian regatta. 

When the launch left the wharf, her prow was kept in a direction 
that would leave her to the pursuit of her proper course, and at the same 
time eventually bring her under the high land on the opposite side 
of the East River. It was th6 intention of Everett to run close along 
the Long Island shore until he had got down as far as Yellow Hook, 
when he would stand across to Staten Island, in order to avoid, if 
possible, observation from the fort. 

By keeping under the land, the boat was less liable to discovery, 
as she would then be blended with the gloom of the shore, and could 
not well be seen from any part of the bay. But, on the other hand, 
a serious disadvantage attended this disposition, as she would be 
compelled to deviate from a straight course^ by following the winding 
that intervenes between the Red and Yellow Hooks, and thus losing 
the distance that might be gained by a direct track from Governor's 
Island to the Narrows. But, in any event, Everett thought it better 
to hazard the chance of running out in this manner even at the 
cost of a waste of time and space to that of keeping well in the 
bay, where he would most certainly be detected by the boats of the 
men-of-war. 

The rowers still continued to ply their oars with vigor, and the 
speed with which they dashed along held out sanguine hopes of suc- 
cess. They had now nearly attained a position abreast of the ex- 
tremity of the Island of Manhattan, and the broad sweep of the bay 
was gradually opening on either side. To the right of Governor's 
Island the black hull and spars of a heai^y frigate were seen gloomily 
rising out of the waters, whilst farther back and nearer the Jersey shore 
the dim outline of a smaller vessel might be faintly traced against 
the deep azure sky. . 

"Ah ! old ship, I know you well," exclaimed Everett, as his eyes 
rested in the direction of the larger vessel; " I could point you out 
among a thousand others, with no more light to aid me than we have 
now." And the thoughts of the young commander reverted to his 
fbrmeT companions, and speculation grew busy as to their occupa- 
tions at that very moment. In fancy, he again trod the frigate's 
decks, and recalled the features of each well-remembered shipmate, 
as fresh and as vividly as if he had been but yesterday amongst them. 
One idea begat another, until the chain of thought grew painful in 
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the extreme, and, passing his hand across his brow, he broke the 
vision, and summoned his attention to things that more immediately 
surrounded him. 

"The people are stirring on board of her,** said Oakum; "and, if 
my eyes don't deceive me, her quarter- boats are both away. I can 
see the davitts very plain, and it appears tb me the falls are over- 
hauled down." 

"You are right. Oakum,'' said Randolph, after a survey of some 
moments; "her cutters are both gone. Look about you there in the 
bows, and let me know if you see anything like a boat in the bay." 

And scarcely had the lieutenant finished speaking, when a sheet of 
flame darted from the side of the frigate, whilst a ball ploughed up 
the water not ten yards astern of the launch. 

"Well done,, old thunder tub!" exclaimed the coxswain in mock- 
ery; "try it again, and may be you'll do a d — ^^d sight worse. I 
'spect as how the chap that sighted that gun couldn't find his spec- 
tacles." 

" Or, perhaps, the quartermaster of the watch borrowed them,'* 
said the lieutenant ; " his eyesight must have been bright to have made 
us out at this distance by starlight." 

"Stretch out, my lads — let's get under the lee of the island before 
he fires again," exclaimed Everett. But the effort was unsuccess- 
ful, for before they began to shut the frigate in behind it another shot 
struck the water about a fathom in advance. 

"That's better," said the coxswain; "but practice '11 make perfect 
in everything." 

*<I am sorry that they have discovered us, Randolph; we will now 
have to change our plan of operation, and instead of keeping along 
the shore, run boldly out and make a straight wake for the Narrows." 

"Yes, sir, that will certainly be the surest way of cheating the first 
discoverer of a long acknowledged prerogative," replied Randolph. 

The launch had by this time placed Governor's Island between 
herself and the frigate, and was by this disposition protected from 
her fire until she should pass its southern extremity ; but in order 
to be sheltered as much as possible, the launch was kept aw^y for 
the shore of projection, known as the Red Hook, keeping by this ma- 
noeuvre under the protection of the island until she should attain a 
position more without the range of the frigate's battery. 

"Here's a boat off* on our starboard bow," said a man in the 
bows, looking aft and holding out his arms in order to indicate the 
precise quarter. 

" Yes, and pulling this way too ; get your muskets ready there, my 
lads, and stand by to give him a volley ; now give way, my hearties, 
or the rascaF will cut us off* before we pass the Hook." 

" We are beginning to open the frigate again, and now the sloops- 
of-war will have a chance to play upon us also; they have no doubt 
been waiting very patiently to blow us all to the devil," said the 
lieutenant. 

Tbe reader will understand that at the time the launch was dis- 
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covered from the frigate, the smaller vessel of war was nearly in a 
line behind her, and was restrained from firing, as the slightest devi- 
ation of a shot from its intended course might prove destructive to 
some part of the hull or rigging of her consort ; but when the launch 
had passed the southern end of Governor's Island, the two ships were 
differently situated with respect to each other, and in such a position 
as to enable them to bring their batteries to bear, without incurring 
the slightest risk of doing damage to one another by their discharges. 

The launch had scarcely run out of the wake of the islatid, which 
she was compelled to do in consequence of the projection of the Red 
Hook, when the two men-of-war commenced cannonading. 

For the space of five minutes, a constant fire was kept up from 
them both, and during this time not a gun had proved effective, 
although the launch was scarcely out of a point blank range. Now and 
then a ball would whistle by with a fearful proximity, but generally 
they struck either very far astern or away ahead, a circumstance which 
proved that they were no longer seen by the ships, who were firing 
random shots in the quarter which they supposed the launch to have 
passed into. 

But at length the firing ceased, and as the last gun thundered on 
the night, a lantern was run up at the peak of the frigate as a signal 
for the boats to commence the attack. 

"Now sheer out, Oakum, and run straight for the Narrows; we'll 
havfe no more great guns to contend with until we get down about 
the fort. Stretch out, my bullies, and have your muskets at hand, 
that you may trail your oars, if necessary, to pour in a general dis- 
charge." And in accordance to the command of Everett, the rowers 
exerted their strength and skill in the management of the oars, and 
the launch rushed through the water of the bay with a speed that 
mocked its heavy construction. The reader is already aware that 
the project of keeping along th^ shores of Long Island had been aban- 
doned, as they were discovered before they had got well out of the 
East River, and the gallant boat might now have been observed dash- 
ing out into the open bay and heading directly across for the passage 
that communicates with the Atlantic, between Long and Staten Islands. 

The boat which had been discovered on the starboard bow, as the 
launch was passing Governor's Island, ceased rowing when the ship- 
of-war commenced firing, not daring to approach, lest some random 
shot should strike her instead of its intended mark, but at the moment 
the light was seen at the peak of the frigate, the rowers again resumed 
their labor, and she now began to draw near the launch with astonish- 
ing rapidity. Another boat was also seen on the larboard bow, stealing 
out of the cove that makes in between the Red and the Yellow. Hooks, 
and while they were yet gazing, another and still another hove up in 
the space before them. 

"We will have warm work of it yet," said Everett; "here are 
four cutters in sight, and perhaps as many more farther down. Steady 
as you go. Oakum; sheer neither to the right nor left; we must dash 
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right through them ; stand by, my lads, to let them have it, bat re- 
collect not to fire until I order you." 

The boats in the mean time were swiftly converging towards the 
launch, and the dark forms of the different bowmen were seen standing 
in the forward part of their respective boats, sustaining the long slender 
shaft of the hook, and awaiting the moment when they should attain 
a proximity that would enable them to grapple with the launch. 

The cutter that had been first discovered on the starboard bow had 
approached within twenty yards, when the rowers simultaneously 
ceased to ply their oars, and a voice from the crowd that peopled her 
hailed the launch with the accustomed preparatory to an interchange 
of discourse. 

"Boat ahoy!" 

" Halloa," answered Randolph, who had assumed the colloquy at 
the request of Everett. 

** What boat is that ?" demanded the stranger. 

Randolph and Everett conversed for a moment in a low tone, and 
the former at length turned towards the cutter, and replied — 

"The launch." 

" What launch ?" interrogated the stranger. 

" You have probably heard of the Scourge of the Ocean," continued 
Randolph. 

"Yes, often." 

" Then this is her first boat,'' returned the lieutenant ; " and if you 
have any regard for your lives, you had better give her a wide berth. 
Stretch out, my lads," 

" Give way," shouted the stranger, scarcely waiting to hear the 
speech of the lieutenant concluded, as if the very mention of a name 
so notorious as that of the privateer had nerved him with a more 
violent impulse. The rowers again renewed their occupation, and 
both the launch and the cutter darted swiftly ahead, the former lead* 
ing the advance, at the 4btADce of about twenty yards, and the latter 
occupying a position on her starboard quarter. For five minutes not 
a word was spoken in either boat, and no other noise disturbed the 
silence of the scene than the rattle of the cutter's oars, as they worked 
in the rullocks, and the wash of the water as it parted about the bows. 
That stillness of almost breathless interest that usually attends a trial 
of skill prevailed, nor was it once broken until Everett became satisfied 
that the cutter was gradually lessening the distance that intervened 
between her and the chase. 

" Stand by to fire, my men," said he ; " make ready — ^take aim — " 
but he hesitated one moment, and turning to the cutter advised them 
again to sheer off. An insulting taunt was the reply, and swelling 
with indignation, he thundered forth the order to " fire!" Then the 
report of thirty muskets rang upon the before still night air, and when 
the ear could once more accommodate itself to lesser sounds, the cries 
and groans of wounded and dying men told the fatality of that dis- 
charge. 

"Their blood rest upon their own heads, not mine/' ejaculated 
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Everett, gazing upon the cutter that now lay motionless as a log upon 
the star-lit bay. ** Randolph, that was a fearful volley,* and must 
have been the death-warrant of many a brave fellow. It smote me 
sorely to open upon them, l^ut stern necessity compelled it." 

*' We are morally and politically justifiable, sir," answered the 
lieutenant ; *^ with destruction before their eyes they rushed headlong 
into it ; we are not to hold ourselves responsibh for the consequences 
of any one's rashness." 

** Would to God that the rest might profit by her example ; but it 
will not be ; they are sweeping towards us like so many hungry Uons. 
Bear a hand, boys, and reload your pieces. Charge your pistols also, 
and have your cutlasses in your belts." 

The launch still pursued a straight course, deviating neither to the 
right nor left, but heading directly for the Narrows. The cutters 
were* in the mean time drawing nearer and nearer at every moment, 
and two dark specks upon the water off in the direction of Staten 
Island indicated the approach of more enemies. 

The boat that had been discovered emerging fromi the cove was 
within a few yards of the launch, when her oars ceased, and a move* 
ment on the part of her crew warned Everett of what was to follow. 

" DowA !" exclaimed he ; " down in the bottom of the boat, every 
one of you ; down for your lives." 

And scarcely was bis mandate obeyed, when a volley of lead 
whistled over their heads. As soon as the cutter's crew had dis- 
charged their pieces, they resumed their oars, and she was then ob- 
served coming swiftly up, a little on the larboard quarter ; the launch 
was thus hemmed in on three sides, on either bow a cutter lay resting 
on her oars to await her coming, whilst astern another was surging 
through the water in pursuit. 

** Now, my men^ stand by to let the boats ahead have it," shouted 
Randolph. "Ready — aim — fire!" But the discharge was expected, 
and the crews of either cutter availed themselves of the protection 
afibrded by the sides of their respective boats. In another moment 
the launch glided in between them, and in the next they were a]l 
brought side and side by the hooks of the bowman. 

" Pistols and cutlasses, my men," exclaimed Everett, excited to 
and inordinate pitch by the thrilling interest of the scene, and flourish- 
ing in his right hand a cutlass that flashed even in the faint light afibrded 
by the stars. " Give it to them, my lads — give it to the British dogs 
— strike for freedom and the Scourge — strike for liberty and America!" 

Then shouts and yells and imprecations, blended with the clash of 
steel and the rush and struggle of men, rose upon the bay with an 
appalling wildness, as the combatants crossed their cutlasses, or closed 
in the deadly strife hand to hand. 

Scarcely had the launch engaged the two head boats when the cutter 
astern came up also, and she was in this manner compelled to sus- 
tain the united attacks of them all — but there was no flinching there 
•^humanity had flown afirighted away — and man sought the life of 
his brother with the malignity of a fiend. 
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The rencontre was briefs bat it was terrible and decisive; first 
the cutter that engaged on the starboard beam separated and dropped 
astern, then the one on the opposite side followed her example ; and, 
lastly, the third cutter, discomfited and fi^ed with the dying and the 
dead, suffered the launch to range unobstructed and victorious ahead. 

^^My gallant lads, to your oars again," exclaimed Everett, hoarse 
with exertion ; ^^ and some of you bring the wounded aft here in the 
stern sheets. How many of my brave fellows have been killed ?" 

" Three, sir." 

^^ May the great God be merciful to them," continued he, in a voice 
of sorrowful piety. 

Again the launch commenced moving through the bay, but her 
course was now unimpeded ; for the two farther boats, on* perceiving 
the fate of their consorts, sheered off and leil her to range ahead 
without interruption. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The mask is off, the charm is wrought, 

And Selim to his heart has caught, 

In blushes more than ever bright, 

His Nourmahal, his Harem's light. — Moorb. 

The return of Everett was hailed with the most enthusiastic de« 
monstrations of joy by his devoted crew; they thronged round him 
as he came over* the gangway, and each shook him heartily by the 
hand, whilst tears of joy watered many a weather-beaten cheek. 
Indeed, the only persons who regretted his escape were the imme- 
diate ministers of the King of England, the British shipping merchants, 
and a few old women in New Jersey, who had made tip a party to 
visit New Yojrk in order to see him hung. 

But when the excitement produced by being again on board of his 
gallant vessel had subsided, many new and painful ideas distracted 
his mind. That fair girl that he so fondly adored had quitted the 
shores of America, and he periiaps would never behold her again-* 
th^ thought was almost madness — he became gloomy, and abstracted, 
and would pace the deck for hour after hour without uttering a syl- 
lable to any one around. Sometimes he would descend to the cabin, 
unlock his escritoir, and take from it the letter he received from 
Ellen whilst in prison. This he would read over and over again, kiss 
and re-kiss a thousand times, until, exhausted by grievous reflections, 
he would re-ascend to the deck in order to compose his agitated feel- 
ings. 

The Scourge had been steering due east for several days, nor did 
£verett evince any disposition to change her course; he had no defined 
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object in contemplation, but it seemed as if he wished to follow after 
her who always occupied his dreams of life. 

One day, as be was standing on the quarter-deck with folded arms, 
gazing upon the deep blue element beneath, he was startled by a 
slight tap on the shoulder, and on turning he beheld his first lieuten- 
ant. 

"Captain Everett,'' said Randolph, "where the devil are we go- 
ing?" 

"I am sure I do not know,'' responded the commander. 

"And I am very certain that I do not." 

" Would it not be a good plan, Randolph, to run into the British 
channel for a while?" 

" Excellent, my captain ; but pray what ails you of late? You have 
become as sad and as silent as a monk. I hope this change in your 
deportment is not caused by your disappointment in not being hung?" 

"No, Randolph, it is not — but in truth I am a miserable man, and 
would scarcely repine at losing my life, since it has become a burden 
to me." 

"Tut, man! never talk so— summon philosophy to your aid, and 
do not allow every little flaw of misfortune to overthrow your equan- 
imity. Why, I have had the blues myself for the last week, and 
merely from contemplating your rueful countenance." 

" Boom," said Oakum to an old tar, who was busily employed in 
fitting a leading block, " have you ever been in love ?" 

No," responded Boom, " nor I'm d— d if I ever want to be.'' 
You may well say that," resumed Oakum, " seeing as how it's a 
bloody odd kind of a disease. I took it once myself by looking at a 
bit of a wench that was picking up chips in a dock-yard." 

"It are catching, then, like the small-pox or yaller fever?" 

"Yes, only a bloody sight worse than either on 'em. I took pills 
and one d — d medicine or the other for it, but it was no use; it hung 
on like a pilot fish to the fin of a shark." 

"And how the devil did you get well of it at last ?'' 

" Why, I got married, and it cured me completely. I ha'n't had a 
spell ever since." 

"It must be a d — d singular sickness to be cured in that 'ere way." 

" Yes it is ; and, between you and me and the mainmast, I believe 
Captain Everett has coch it. He carries himself mighty queer here 
lately." 

"That are a fact. I s'pose when he was drifling about in New 
York he saw some spruce piece of a gal picking up chips." 

It was a gloomy starless night; the wind blew in heavy squalls from 
the eastward, and dark ragged clouds overspread the heavens. A 
slight mist fell from above, and the sea lashed and moaned against the 
sides of tbe5courge with inordinate violence. The practiced mariner 
might have perceived in the weather the indication of a gale, which 
must have taken place farther east, and was now breaking up in the 
manner we have mentioned. 

Everett and Randolph were walking the deck, when the attention 
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dTtbe former ^as awakened by the distant report of a cannon. Pre- 
sently another was heard, and then another, and another; and finally 
they were heard at brief and regular intervals, drawing at each dis- 
charge still nearer to the Scourge. 

*^Soi|Qe ship in distress, firing minute guns," exclaimed the com- 
mander, as he stood upon a carronade, and sent his gaze along the 
surface of the ocean. ^* Keep away a couple of points, quartermas- 
ter ; the sound seems to be off on our lee bow." 

*^ Can you see the flash as she fires, captain? I should think she 
was not a great way off, by the roar of her cannon.'' 

*^ The weather is too misty to make a vessel out at any distance to- 
night," returned Everett ; ^^ but I should judge that we are within 
four or five miles of her. Fire a gun there for'ad, and let the poor 
fellows know that they have succor at hand. Run a lantern up at the 
weather fore-yard arm, and have some blue lights ready for burning 
on the forecastle.'' 

''Here she is broad off on the beam,'' said Randolph. ''She has 
heard our cannon, and is showing a blue light. There, I saw the flash 
as she fired that time." 

" Let her go off, quartermaster," exclaimed Everett, and the bows 
of the ship tended in the direction of the stranger. " Meet her there ; 
and now steady as you go. Have the quarter-boats cleared away, 
and all ready for lowering." 

The sullen roar of the cannon still continued to burst at short and 
regular periods upon the air; and light after light was burned by 
the stranger, in order to guide the Scourge to her assistance. At length 
the dark hull of the distressed vessel was seen tossing upon the surface 
of the sea ; and when another blue light had been burned, it enabled 
those on board of the Scourge to make her out a ship under jury 
masts. 

[ It was not long before the privateer had approached within hail. 
The stranger had hove his main-topsail to the mast in waiting ; and 
Everett, ordering his men to perform the like manoeuvre, took up the 
trumpet, and thundered through it the words " Ship ahoy!" 

" Hilloa !" was the hoarse response. 

" What's the matter on board of you, pray?*' 

"We are sinking fast, sir. There's five feet water in the hold, and 
we've lost all pur boats." 

"Ay, ay!" answered Everett; ^'keep your men at the pumps, 
and I'll send our cutters along side of you." 

" Bear a hand, if you please, sir,'' shouted the stranger. " My 
crew are all exhausted, and the leak is gaining on us fast." 

"Ay, ay! ay, ay!" said Everett; and descending to the deck, he 
urged the men to make all possible dispatch in lowering and getting 
the boats otherwise ready. This was, however, but the work of a 
few minutes; and in a very short time the cutters were seen rising 
and falling upon the crest of the waves, and urging on towards the 
strange ship. There was a heavy sea running at the time, but they 
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crossed it in perfect safety, and were soon seen returning with the 
wearied inmates of the distressed vessel. 

** Have a line there, in the fore chains, for' the boats,'' said Ran- 
dolph, as one of them rounded to along side of the Scourge. 

** Look out for this lady," exclaimed the coxswain, as a female 
commenced ascending the accommodation ladder. 

^^A lady!" ejaculated Randolph, springing to the gangway with 
remarkable agility. '^ Madam, give me your hand. Step carefully — 
ah! there, there you are, all safe. Walk this way, if you please, 
madam— this way." 

^* Stay one moment, sir," said the lady, in the gentlest tones im- 
aginable; ^^ my father is yet in the boat. Ah! here he is. Come 
father, and let us thank God for this unlooked-for deliverance." 

"You will walk this way, if you please,^ sir," said the lieutenant; 
"and, madam, take care of the ring bolts in the deck. This is the 
cabin, madam. You will descend with your father, and compose 
yourself, after the fatigue you havje evidently suffered. You will ex- 
cuse me, if you please, and make yourselves as comfortable as pos- 
sible." 

" There is also a female servant in the boat, sir," observed the gen- 
tleman ; " will you oblige us by sending her down?'* 

" Certainly, sir, by all means. She shall be attended to, I assure 
you." 

The boats were soon cleared, hoisted up and secured ; the main-top- 
sail was then filled, and the Scourge once more dashed through the 
heaving billows. 

The strange ship was bound to Liverpool, and had encountered a 
severe gale of wind, in which sh^ lost her masts, her boats, and her 
bulwarks. Tliey rigged jury masts, however, but the gale still con- 
tinuing to increase, and blowing direetly unfavorable, she was put 
about with the intention of returning to New York. 

On sounding their pumps, tbey discovered, to their astonishment, 
that she had sprung a leak. All hands were then placed at the brakes ; 
but their efforts to keep her free were totally unsuccessful. The sea 
broke in much faster than the pumps woukl discharge it ; and they 
must have inevitably gone down had not the Scourge have come to 
her assistance. 

The deserted ship was still visible through the gloom of the night ; 
but as the eyes of those on board the Scourge yet rested on her, she 
was seen to reel and pitch forward wildly, for one moment, and then 
settle down in the treacherous element forever. The sea closed with 
a rush over her ; the waves dashed and tossed upon its surface, and 
nothing but memory remained to publish the fate of that once gallant 
vessel. 

The main cabin of the Scourge was a small but elegant apartment, 
paneled off* with polished mahogany^ and decorated in the roost taste- 
ful manner with gilded mouldings, and richly carved border work. 
From the ceiling a heavy bronze lamp was suspended by brass chains 
of the most beautiful workmanship, and all around were hung paint- 
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ings of difi*erent historical illustrations, inserted in frames of shin- 
ing ebony, whose inner edges were nicely relieved by thin lines of 
gilding. Two small windows in the stern communicated with the 
open air, and there were silken tasseled cords so arranged as to enable 
a person to open or close them at pleasure^ Curtains of green da- 
mask, bordered with red, hung in graceful festoons over either of those 
apertures, and a rich Turkey carpet of figured green overlaid the deck 
beneath. Against the partition or bulkhead that separated this 
apartment from the cabin of the lieutenants was placed a massive sofa 
that extended from side to side. Chairs of the finest workmanship 
were also set around at regular spaces, having fastenings of brass to 
secure them to the deck in case the ship pitched heavily. Immediate- 
ly beneath the lamp a table of the most beautiful mahogany was cleet- 
ed and lashed to the deck, and between the cabin windows a row of 
shelves were constructed for the purpose of a library. 

On either side "of this cabin a door opened to a small but neat 
sleeping apartment; and sundry fastenings that shbne around indi- 
cated smaller recesses for other purposes. 

It was into this apartment that the father and daughter were usher- 
ed by Randolph, and now, leaving them to their privacy, we will take 
a peep at the cabin of the lieutenants. 

The ward-room, as it was denominated, was an apartment of much 
greater length, but constructed with the same taste and elegance. 
The panelings were decorated in the like manner, and the deck was 
covered with carpeting of the same dark-green color. On^ either side 
were three sleeping apartments, or, as they are termed in nautical 
'parlance, state-rooms ; and a lamp, equally as costly as that in the 
after cabin, swung in chains from one of the heavy beams that supi- 
ported the spar-deck. 

A sideboard, in which were placed, in apertures purposely made, 
sundry articles of glassware, stood against the sternmost bulkhead ; 
and a sofa was placed against the forward one. A large table was se- 
cured in the centre of this apartment also, and chairs were fastened 
in regular situations to the bulkheads around. In a word, there was 
but little difference between the cabin and ward-room, and what did 
exist was more in size, and peculiarity of construction, than in de- 
coration or ornamental arrangements. The partition that bounded this 
apartment forward also separated it from the quarters of the crew, or 
that part of the ship known as the berth deck. This division^ as must 
be expected, was not decorated in as luxurious a manner as the officers' 
apartments ; but there was an air of cleanliness and comfort through- 
out its arrangement that at once bespoke that man is as much in- 
debted to purity for the enjoyment of ease as to costliness of apparel 
or external decoration. 

Everett was leaning over the hammock netting, gazing in the di- 
rection of the sinking ship, when he was joined by his first lieuten- 
ant. 

"Captain," inquired he, "have you yet experienced the gratifica- 
tion of peeping at that lady's features ?'' 
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** No, I have not ; but I have no doubt but that my gallant Ran- 
dolph has had that pleasure!.'' * 

*' You mistake, ciaptain, I have not. But oh ! spirit of sweet sounds ! 
I have beard her spieak, and the words fell from her lips like the soft 
trembling melody of the .^lian harp just waked to music by the 
breathings of a zephyr." 

'* And those strains^ I should judge, have destroyed thy senses." 

** Not exactly, my captain. Say that they have captivated them — 
enchained them — but not altogether annihilated them. No, no, no; 
her voice is of a reviving nature, not of a destroying one." 
Are you 9iad, Randolph ?-' 
Yes, I am in love, which you know is equivalent." 
Why, you have not yet seen the lady's face ; she may be a grand- 
mother,'* said Everett. 

*^God forbid!'' ejaculated the lieutenant, shocked at the possibility 
of this suggestion. 

" Why, it is very possible. Age, you know, afieets the voice but 
little, how much soever it may the features.'' 

^' True, captain ; but there was so*mething in the lady's intonations 
that convinced me that she must be both young and beautiful. A 
grandmother! Oh, the devil ! What an antique idea." 

'^ On the contrary, it appears to be both a novel and a serious one 
to you," answered Everett. 

" You, Oakum, what the devil are you doing with that girl ?" roared 
•out Randolph, on perceiving that the tar was taking some unneces- 
sary liberties with the black servant of the strange lady. 

" Doing with her ?" reiterated Oakum ; " nothing at all, sir. I just 
overhauled her, d'ye see, sir, to take a bit of a look at her.'' 

" To take a bit of a look at her !" repeated Randolph ; " you d — d 
old catamaran ; and did you never see a colored woman before ?" 

" Yes sir," said the tar, somewhat confused ; "but I didn't think as 
how there was any harm in catching hold on her. I didn't do nothing 
to the woman, d'ye see, sir." 

" Go for'ad sir, go for'ad. And you, miss, had better keep out of 
the way of those sailors ; they are a set of wild fellows at best." 

"Dat dey is, sir," responded Dinah, with an indignant shake of tb€ 
bead ; "an' I tink dat ole man is the most inquisitivest and imper- 
tinentest ole feller dat I ever seed.'' 

" He has certainly been extremely rude," continued the lieutenant, 
with an air of the most profound gravity ; " and depend, upon it, that 
I will take occasion some other time to reprimand him severely for his 
conduct towards you. But let me again advise you to avoid the men 
as much as you possibly can." 

" Yes, sir,'' returned the negress ; ^* I shall certainly feel declined 
to do so after dis ; dat man give me such a fright. But you see, sir, 
de gineral send me up for de captain, and so I 'bleeged to come. I 
'spose, however, dat you is he !" 

"No, miss, I have not the Jionor to be the (commander. This is 
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the gentleman you are in quest of. Everett, this lady has been 
seeking for you/' 

" What is your will with me, my girl?" asked the comroanden 

'^ Gineral Adair, sir, my massa, wishes to speak wid you/' 

*^ General what!'' reiterated Everett, in astonishment. 

*^ Gineral Adair, sir,'' repeated the negress. 

*^ Tell me, girl," said Everett, and he paused for a moment as if 
he feared to propound the question, ^^ how do you call the lady who 
accompanies him?" 

" Miss Ellen, sir,'' responded the servant. . 

He waited to hear no more ; but springing by Rancilplph, rushed to 
the companion-way and descended to the cabin. 

The lady started from her seat at so sudden an interruption — gazed 
for one moment at the intruder ; but it was only for a moment, when, 
uttering an exclamation of joy, she fell into his arms. 

'^ Great God!" murmured Ellen, ^^I thank thee — thou hast again 
heard my prayers." 

Everett smiled but spake not ; and, stooping, imprinted a kiss upon 
her burning cheek. 

It was a dead calm* not a breath of air ruffled the bosom of the 
ocean, nor was there a single cloud in the canopy above, to hold out 
the gladdening promise of a breeze. The Scourge lay silent and 
motionless upon the water, as if she, too, in sympathy with the ele- 
ments around her, had sunk to profound repose, and the sun poured 
down his scorching beams unmitigated by the atmosphere upon this 
inert portion of the Atlantic^ The sails were clewed up and hung in 
motionless festoons from the yards, and the pennant at the main 
royalmast head drooped lifeless along the rieging. 

The men, wearied by the dullness of the nour,had stretched them- 
selves in some friendly shade to pass the time in sleep, and the officers 
seemed to have relaxed their notions of discipline, and were seated 
on the quarter-deck in earnest conversation. , Here and there some 
veteran tar would be seen scanning the heavens to catch an indication 
of wind, but they would as often turn disappointed away and resume 
their listless promenade along the deck, or stop to watch the progress 
of the shark as he darted to and fro in the transparent ocean. Apart 
from the rest of the occupants of the quarter-deCk stood Everett, his 
arms folded and his eyes bent down upon the sea, in that abstracted 
manner that betrays the mind busy with something foreign to the 
scene around. There was nothing sad in the expression of his 
features, nor yet was there anything that might indicate a feeling of 
happiness. • It was that settled look that a man's countenance puts 
on when indulging in thoughts of a deep and interesting nature to 
himself, and which betrays no feeling of the soul, but like the calm 
ocean upon which he was then gazing, hid everything from view that 
lay in its sleeping waters. 

" We will have no wind this day, Mr. Everett," said General Adair, 
who had ascended from the cabin whilst the commander was yet lost 
in contemplation. 
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" No» sir," replied Everett, with a slight start, as the thread of his 
musing was broken by the interruption ; ^Uhere is not a cloud in the 
heavens, or a cat's-paw upon the ocean ; and nature looks as if her 
slumber was not yet half over," 

'^ What a contrast to the scene it presented but three days ago,'' 
resumed the general; ^^ it is a fearful — a treacherous — a dangerous 
element, Mr. Everett, and storm and calm succeed each other, as if 
they were not the most opposite existences in all the changes of 
nature's laws." 

^^ True, sir, but the change is even useful, since it teaches us to 
properly appreciate the favors of Providence, and shows us at the 
same time how very dependent our lives and fortunes are upon the 
will of Him who bestowed them." 

>^ Ah ! Mr. Everett^ men need no such an illustration as this to 
remind them of that fact ; a moment's communion with reason would 
be amply sufficient to force that upon their recollection." 

^^ But, general, sailors are not men to reason upon such subjects. 
If left to the aid of their own judgments, they would perhaps never 
give it a thought, whereas, a lesson in real life is not always lost upon 
them. They are superstitious ; and wherever that spirit exists, there 
also may you find religion." 

'^But, Mr. Everett, all their experience is of but little advantage, 
since I find the man who has escaped death a thousand times as hard- 
ened and reckless as he who may only be a sailor of yesterday. I 
may have done them injustice, but I have always thought that the 
ignorant and uneducated of your profession grow gray in sin as well 
as in age." % 

** You have mistaken them, general, widely mistaken them ; but 
what sins are these you complain of?" 

" What are they ?" repeated the general ; ** many, very many — 
bigamy, intemperance, profanity. Listen even now to that old man !" 

At this particular juncture a certain William Oakum happened to 
be venting his spleen in no very elegant terms upon the person, habits, 
and disposition of a brother biped, previously adverted to under the 
cognomi nation of Blufi*. 

*^ General Adair, the ignorance of that man pleads a sufficient ex- 
cuse ; that is, the ignorance of the sin he is at this moment commit- 
ting. Was he aware that his language was blasphemous in the eyes 
of his Creator, depend upon it that he would at pnce eschew it. He 
imprecates in order to manifest his feelings, and not from disrespect 
to the Supreme Being. And in such cases, I must believe that th« 
criminality, if any exists, is more a moral than a religious one. The 
man who sins unconsciously is forgiven in his ignor'ince. Sailors 
have not been taught to regard sacred circumscriptions with the 
reverence due them ; their manner of life, their habits and their dispo- 
sitions prevent them from acquiring this knowledge, nor are those ob- 
ligations to be discovered by instinctive perception. How then can 
you blame him if he does not conform to principles of which he is 
utterly ignorant ? As well tell me that the heathen upon whose mind 
11 
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the light of .Christianity has never dawned will perish for not having 
lived in accordance with its doctrines." 

" Then how can you, Mr. Everett, follow a profession, the pursuit 
of which has so corruptive a tendency? I should suppose that yon 
would be one to court communion with the enlightened of the human 
race." 

^^ Because, sir, on the ocean I can most benefit the interests of my 
country. Where upon the land could I find so many devoted fol- 
lowers as here surround me ? True, they are uneducated, but they 
are honest, generous, patriotic and brave, and if virtues such as these 
count high in the settlement o( life, they will be well rewarded in the 
end." 

The general made no reply, and a silence of some moments fol- 
lowed, as if each waited the discourse of the other ; at length, how- 
ever, Everett resumed. 

"Do you ever think that you will again visit America?" 

" 1 know not ; circumstances may once more lead me thither ; but 
should I ever be induced to re-cross the Atlantic, it will be but for a 
very short time. The remainder of my life shall be spent, if God 
permits it, in that land where it first commenced." 

"General, you are an enthusiast in the love you bear your country," 
said Everett. 

" And should I not be, sir ? Is it not a glorious country ? Is it 
not a land of heroes and statesmen, the very garden-spot of the 
world? Are not the eyes of every nation in the universe turned to- 
wards her with respect and veneration ? Do not the pages of her 
# history brighten with the achievements of her valiant sons? Are not 
her daughters the fairest and most virtuous of Christendom ?- her 
. ground the most fertile ? her laws the most equitable ? her institutions 
the most deserving of admiration ? Oh, where upon the surface of this 
vast globe is there a country wherein men would rather breathe than 
in old England ?" • 

" Where ?" repeated Everett. 

"Yes, where?" reiterated the general. 

The commander turned to the west, and stretching forth his arm, 
exclaimed, "There!" 

" Mr. Everett, you mistake ; the Colonies ere long will be torn by 
dissension ; and war, with all its attendant horrors, will stalk through 
them, ravaging and destroying, as did the locusts the golden gardens 
of Egypt. Believe me, the Colonists will not rest until they have 
brought down upon themselves the vengeance of Britain, and then, 
woe— woe — unto them ; better they had neverr been born. What ! 
young man, think you that their raw militia could cross the bayonet 
with the veteran warriors of old England ? the conquerors in a hun- 
dred fields of strife?" 

"Do I think so?" repeated Everett; "yes, I know it, and cro^ 
them victoriously too ; and you, general, mark my words, will live to 
see it. Are they not children of the same fathers — brothers of the 
same bone, bipod, and sinew ? why then should they not ? True, 
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they lack the experienqe of your countrymen in battle, but they are 
equally brave, and courage shrinks from nothing. Besides, theirs is 
a^acred cause, and one ^hicb involves the dearest prerogative of 
mortal man." ^ 

^^Mr. Everett, believe me, it is all a dream, from vrhieb you will 
wake in sorrow and disappointment. The wild hope of liberty, or 
rather alienation from the mother country, has infatuated the Colonists, 
and they rush onward without seeing the immense precipice that 
yawns before them. Come then with me, George — renounce this 
career, which is as Quixotic as chivalric ; and we will spend our days 
in peace and happiness amidst the fertile vales of Northumberland." 

^* General, I thank you ; the kindness of your intentions elicit my 
warmest gratitude, but the ties^that bind me to the brave men who 
have made my cause their own are too sacred to be thus snapped 
asunder ; my fate is linked at present with theirs, and with them I 
must stand or fall. But when America, oppressed beyond endurance, 
flies to arms for redress, then shall I be emancipated from this obli- 
gation, and at liberty to act as I may think proper. Were I to desert 
my brave fellows now, they would, in all probability, rush into some 
rash enterprise that would place them in the power of their enemies, 
and then would they be dealt with as prisoners of war. No, indeed ! 
the same judgment {hat was pronounced against me would be visited 
upon them." 

'' But, Mr; Everett, are there none amongst your officers who are 
capable of commanding ? I should think so good a master in the art 
as yourself should have made many apt professors amongst your offi- 
cers." ' ^ 

'' General, there are, I regret to say, none amongst them who can 
justly lay claim to the smallest share of discretion, and that quality, 
you know, is indispensable in one who commands." 

'* Then you must be the most headlong dare-devil set of fellows in 
the world, for I am sure, Everett, that your stock of the article is very 
small." 

''I have enough, general, to check their recklessness; but if I were 
to leave Randolph in charge of the Scourge, with orders to act as he 
deemed necessary, I should not be the least surprised at learning that 
he had sailed into New York, and attacked the whole British fleet as 
they lay at their anchors.'' 

General Adair smiled, mused for a moment in silence, and turning 
upon his heel, bent his way to the forward part of the ship. Everett 
stood for awhile scanning the heavens ; but at length, after taking 
two or three hasty turns along the quarter-deck, he descended the 
ladder that conducted to the main cabin. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Ah ! now soft bloshes tinge her cheeks, 
^ And mantle on her neck of snow. — ^Boasss 

When Captain Everett entered the cabin, he found Ellen at the 
table engaged in the penisal of a book, but as soon as she was con- 
scious of his presence, she arose with a slight blush upon her cheek, 
and desired that he might be seated. There was also a sparkle in 
her deep blue eye and a smile upon her pretty lips that at once indi- 
cated the intrusion was every way a pleasant one. 

^^ I hope, Ellen," said the commander, *^ that you find this poor 
apartment agreeable to you, and I deeply regret that we have not a 
more spacious and comfortable one to offer you. A lady who has all 
her life had the free range of a city, must find it painful to be cooped 
up in an apartment as limited as this is." 

" Now, Mr. Everett, you mistake," returned Ellen, laughing ; " I 
am extremely happy here, and as contented as if I stood upon the 
broadest plain of America ; but really, sir, you are desirous of being 
complimented upon the beauty and neatness of your cabin, and I am 
defbrmined not to gratify you." 

^^ Nay, Ellen, I entertained no such a thought, I assure you ; I was 
only fearful that you were not as conveniently situated as you might 
have been." 

** Then, sir, let me tell you that your fears were groundless ; I am 
extremely pleased with everything about me, and I am only sorry that 
I deprive you of the use of it ; but I suppose that we will in two or 
three 'days meet a ship going to England, and you will then be rid of 



us." 



'^ Alas, Ellen !" said Everett, with a sigh, '^ I fear as much myself. 
I would that your father might allow me to convey you both thither, 
but he stoutly persists in denying me this small favor, although I have 
remonstrated against his objections twenty times.'^ 

^^ And much as I am gratified with your company, Mr. Everett, I 
am glad of his pertinacity in that particular. I should be sorry, in- 
deed, to be the cause of placing your noble ship in jeopardy." 

<^ There is but little foundation for such apprehensions, Ellen, and 
for the sake of having you along I would hazard any chance of danger 
that might be thrown in our way." • 

**How can you, Mr. Everett," asked Ellen, seriously, "be so re- 
gardless of your life ? Indeed, George, you are the rashest being in 
the world, and I often tremble to think of the consequences it may 
produce." 
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'* Ellen/' said Everett, drawing his chair nearer and taking her 
small white hand in his own, *^ your father this morning consented to 
my request, and the very moment that the Colonies take up arms, I 
shall return thither, give up my command, and hasten to England to 
claim the fulfilment of your promise. But tell me, Ellen, will you be 
constant in the meantime ? will you n<>t forget me? will you not allow 
some other one to erase all memory of me from your heart?" 

The fair girl replied not in words, but raising her eyes to his for a 
moment, the afiectionate reproof in her glance told full well the re- 
sponse of her feelings. Everett understood it, regretted for a moment 
that he had harbored the suspicion, and folding her fairy form to his 
breast, sealed his confidence with a kiss of purity. 

" Forgive me, Ellen," said he, tenderly, " forgive me — I should not 
for one moment have doubted you ; but affection is ever watchful and 
jealous of the object it has fixed upon. You must not blame me if I 
sometimes fear that the brightest hope of my existence will never be 
realized. I have encountered so many disappointments, Ellen, that 
I am often disposed to be sure of nothing until I am in possession of 
it." 

Ellen gently disengaged herself from his embrace, smiled, and he 
was forgiven. 

For another hour they sat conversing with each other ; but the 
reader must not expect us to detail their conversation during that pe- 
riod ; for though we are usually very candid in matters of the kind, 
there are times when we feel a hesitation in representing afiairs, the 
actors of which would much rather have them known to none but 
themselves. 

" Captain, you are in devilish good humor this afternoon. Here 
you have been walking the quarter-deck, and smiling at your own 
thoughts for the last half hour. What the deuce do you find to amuse 
you so much ? Three or four days ago you asserted that you were 
the most miserable object in the whole world ; and now you appear 
to be the happiest and most contented dog that ever slept in the sun- 
shine." 

"Appearances are sometimes deceitful, Randolph." 

" Yes, deceitful appearances are, very often." 

" No. But understand me, Randolph ; I mean that appearances 
are not at all times proper indexes as to the nature of their origin, or, 
in other words, that effects are often produced by contrary causes." 

" I do not think it was a contrary cause that produced this effect 
in you, captain. If vexations would make a man good humored, I 
should certainly be the most contented individual in existence." 

Everett laughed ; and after a few further remarks in the same vein 
descended to the cabin of the lieutenants, where he had taken up his 
quarters, until the general and his daughter could find it convenient 
to leave the Scourge. 

" What do you think is the matter with the captain. Boom," said 
Randolph, addressing the tar who sustained the short coloquy with 
Oakum on the subject of love. 
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" Why, sir," said the vetferan, putting down a slush bucket, and rub- 
bing the palmsof his hands upon his trowsers, ** to tell you the raal truth, 
I think as how he*s see.d a wench picking up chips in some dock-yard 
or t'other." 

. ** Picking up chips in a dock-yard !" reiterated the astonished lieu- 
tenant. 

** Yes, sir," said the sailor, attributing the surprise of his auditor to 
regret at the circumstance ; ^' and if it are a fact, all the medicine in 
the dispensary wouldn't cure him. Oakum had it once, sir ; ax him." 

^* Had what once ?'' demanded Randolph, puzzled at his compan- 
ion's discourse. 

" He cotch it in that way, sir." 

" What the devil are you talking about ?" 

"Ax Oakum, sir, he suffered a d — d sight with it." 

" With what ? What was it he suffered with, Boom ?" 

" Why, sir, d'ye see, he looked at a 'oman that wur gathering chips, 
and all at once he fell chock in love." 

" And it was love, then, that so much distressed him ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

Randolph wheeled about, in order to hide his laughter ; and the tar, 
after muttering, very gravely, " It are a d — d bad disease," took up 
his bucket, and walked forward to the forecastle. 

Just then four o'clock was reported ; and the lieutenant, who was- 
at the time officer of the ^deck, took up the trumpet, and issued his 
mandates in the following poetic strain : 

" Strike the bell eight — Sheave the log — 
Pipe to supper — roll to grog." 

Nature still continued enwrapped in the profoundest repose. The 
fatigue of a recent storm had worn out her faculties ; and it required 
a long and unbroken slumber to refresh them. The winds had crept 
into their caverns ; and the waves lay resting in each other's arms as 
still and iHndisturbed as if they had never yet risen in anger from the 
surface of their mother ocean. The stars of heaven glittered with un- 
usual lustre, and the sea gave it back again without one shade of 
diminution. 

The Scourge rested upon the bosom of her native element as mo- 
tionless as though she was embedded in solid glass ; and her canvas 
drooped from the spars as lifeless as the wings of a sleeping sea bird. 

" Such a night as this," said Randolph, addressing his conversation 
to Everett and Ellen, who stood on the quarter-deck, arm in arm, en- 
joying the calm beauty of the scene, " such a night as this is admira- 
bly calculated to make a man a Christian ; that is, with two provisos, 
which are, first, if he be capable of reflection ; and secondly, if he be. 
not a confirmed heathen. But," and the speaker paused, so as to 
excite the expectation of his hearers for an instant, <' if that man be 
already a Christian, the contemplations of the firmament at such aa 
hour as this will tend to strengthen his belief, weaken his vanity, 
and increase his adoration for the mighty Being who constructed it. 
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Wbo is there, nadsB, that caa hx>k <nt upon a spectade of soch 
terrible sublimit j withoQt fiteliiigs ot the deepest awe? Tike *att«^ 
bitioo's honored sob' by the hand, point to the ddes» and tell him that 
erery planet he gazes opon is a world immensely superior io this, 
inhabited doubtless by rational beings, subject to the same natural 
and moral laws that goteni ooraelTes. Tell him, moreoTes, that mil« 
lions and millions of worlds, as mighty and mightier far than this» are 
lost to ns in the boundless space beyond. Let him reflect also upon 
the fact, that if he were in the most distant o{ them all, and would 
ftill hiok onward, as many more would burst upon his visaon ; and 
that he might range fiom planet to planet with the Telocity of light 
itself, and eternity would not a£E>rd him time to arrire at their limita- 
tion. Would not this be a lesson o{ humiliation to his soul ? Would 
ke not learn to despise the shadow men call the glory of this work! ? 
This world !" here Randolph paused, doubtless for effect ; ** what is 
this world ? an atom in in6nity — the work of yesterday. The Great 
God sits upon his sonny throne, and with a wave of his hand foraas 
them by thousands, pitches them into an orbit, where they reToWe in 
fiilfilment of their destinies, and in obedience to the laws instituted by 
the Supreme Judge of the uniTcrse for their general preserTation." 
Here the speaker cleared his throat with a Tcry emphatic hem ; thrust 
his left hand in his breeches pocket, and stretching forth the other, 
resumed as follows : ^* Stars have disappeared from the system ; as- 
tronomers have obsenred it at different periods of time. Could they, 
then, hsTe been removed without the agency of God Almighty? cer- 
tainly not ! Does not each and every planet roll in its prescribed 
circle with a neyer-deviating regularity ? Then, unless they had 
been extinguished by the will of Him who made them, they would 
still be visible :" another pause and a blow id the nasal organ, together 
with an application of the pocket 'kerchief to the part* ** Listen then, 
to my hypothesis, nor in unbelief esteem it vague, my auditors. The 
great God of the heavens — L will not say of the earth, also, for the 
contrast is absurd— creates worlds that men may inhabit them and be 
happy ; and oh, what nobler work could occupy bis will ? He endows 
his children with a free agency ; and he watches approvingly over 
them when, in the spirit of that emancipation, their pursuits are guid* 
ed by virtue. But when they abuse this franchise, and rush into sin 
and guilt, and infamy, he sends forth his destroying messenger, who 
blots them from the realms of space. Smile not, then, when I tell you 
that those fiery bodies that speed through the heavens with such as* 
tonishing velocity, obeying not the laws that circumscribe the motions 
of the planets, but darting from the sun in every direction of infinity^ 
are the terrible enginesof God's just wrath launched forth by his own 
word to annihilate some iniquitous world." 

'* There spoke the eloquent but eccentric Randolph," said Everett, 
when he bad become certain that the lieutenant had finished ; ^^ his 
ideas and speculations are in perfect keeping with his habits and dis* 
position.*' 

" Pray, go on, Mr. Randolph," said Ellen; "I assure you that I 
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have been both edified and interested with your ^what shall I call 

it, father?;' 

^* Call it — why, anything ; a hypothesis — a theory — a doctrine — or 
a creed) if the gentleman has faith in it." 

"Then do, Mr. Randolph, continue your profession of belief." 

" Yes, Mr. Randolph," said Everett, " and be sure to publish your 
ideas in regard to the ends and organization of comets. It will en- 
lighten mankind upon an intricate subject, and clear up a doubt in 
astronomy.'' 

" Madam,'' said Randolph, " this is one of the most inexhaustible 
subjects that has ever yet engaged the study and attention of mankind, 
and I could dwell and enlarge upon it to infinity were I not afraid of 
committing a trespass upon your time and patience." 

The remaindeip of this conversation we have never been able to 
learn. It was lost under the following circumstances: An intimate 
friend of ours came in, on a certain day, and, whilst engaged in some 
casual remarks, inadvertently appropriated the leaf that contained it 
to the use of lighting his cigar. 

** Great heavens, sir!" said we, "you have destroyed our manu- 
script." 

" The d— 1 1 have !" ejaculated he. 

" Yes, sir, you have," said we. 

"Oh, well,'' said he puffing away as composedly as if nothing had 
happened, " it will make no great matter." 

" But, sir," said we, laying down our pen, and looking up in his 
face, "it would have made a great quantity of matter ; it would have 
made several pages ; and we are anxious to finish this work as soon 
as possible." 

" Upon what subject did that leaf treat ?" asked he. 

" Upon what subject ?" said we, looking at the page that preced-^ 
ed and succeeded it ; "why, it was a speculation upon the physical 
organization of the inhabitants of the planets." 

"Pshaw!" ejaculated he, turning about, and striking the ashes 
from the end of his cigar; "your readers will be glad that it has 
been destroyed." 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, you have our excuse. 

For another day and night the sea remained undisturbed by breeze 
or wave. The sleep of nature was not yet over, and the Scourge 
lay waiting the moment when sh6 might again spread her snowy 
wings to the wind. In vain the mariner looked along the ^zure horizon 
for the smallest cloud. Not a speck was visible in all the extended 
canopy, nor was the still surface of the ocean once ruffled with the 
slightest breathing pf a zephyr. 

Here and there a gull would be seen sailing through the blue of 
heaven, or slumbering upon the glassy sea. And at times, the black 
fin of the hungry shark would indicate the course of the voracious 
monster, as he stole along in quest of some victim to his appetite. ^ 

The decks of the privateer were noiseless, and almost deserted. 
The crew had betaken themselves to the berth-deck, in order to avoid 
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the oppressive heat of the sun ; and the officers, with the exception 
of the lieutenant in charge of the watch, had also sought their apart- 
ments for a similar purpose. 

The time crept slowly and heavily unto all bat Ellen and Everett ; 
and they neither kept account of its progress nor bestowed upon its 
passage one single thought. They dreamed of nothing but each 
other ; they heeded nothing but their own sweet dreams ; everything 
besides was forgotten in the pleasing hopes that endeared them to 
each other; time, place, and circumstances — all! all! all! They 
spake, and the words that fell from their lips were soft and low and 
thrilling. The sense which they expressed conveyed their ideas, 
and the tenderness of their tones betrayed their mutual love. 

"What ho! a breeze?'' shouted Bowling ; "send the boatswain 
here. Mr. Whistle, call all hands to make sail.'' 

The shrill piercing notes of the pipe • started the crew from their 
slumbers, and the cry that followed it was a cheering stimulant to 
their energies. 

"Hurry up, men, hurry up," continued Bowling ; "top-men, aloft; 
man the topsail sheets and halliards ; loose the to'gallant sails ; 'tend 
the topsail braces; clear away the clew lines; sheet home and hoist 
away." 

"All ready with the fore to'gallant, sir; all ready with the main; 
*all ready with mizen," was responded from the yards at nearly the 
same moment. 

" Tend the braces ; let fall, sheet home, and hoist away ; loose the 
royals; man the fore and main tacks and sheets; spanker outhaul, 
jib and flying-jib halliards." 

The scene presented on the spar-deck of the Scourge was truly an 
enlivening one. The crew labored with an alacrity and good humor 
that is generally consequent upon the like circumstances, and sheet 
after sheet of canvas rose along her masts in a succession, the rapidity 
of which seemed the effect of magic. 

The ocean in the south-eastern board now became of a deeper hue 
and the light cat's-paws that preceded the breeze took the polish 
from its surface in a hundred places. Light flaws of air would at 
times cool the cheek, and blow out the loosened canvas, until, at 
length, the Scourge began to move slowly ahead. Presently the full 
force of a strong and steady current of air struck the gallant vessel, 
and bending over in graceful acknowledgment of its efiect, her snowy 
wings swelled before it, and she commenced dashing through the water 
at a speed that comported more with the wishes of her inmates. 

"Ellen,'' said Everett, as they sat in the cabin inhaling the pure 
fresh air as it streamed in through the w\pdows of the apartment ; 
"do you love me?" 

The maiden raised her eyes and smiled, but whether at the absur- 
dity of the question or in reply we have not yet ascertained. 

"Ellen," continued he, "you cannot reciprocate my affection as 
fondly as it is bestowed." 

"Why, what is the matter with you, Mr. Everett?" 
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. "Indeed, Ellen, I would willingly die for your sake/' 

"Indeed, then, I woirid much rather that you would live for it. 
But really, Mr. Everett, you are out of character just now ; how can 
you be so extremely silly ?'' 

" Have I been silly, Ellen ?" 

" Very," said the maiden. 

"Then it is because that my reason is intoxicated with love." 

"Ah, indeed!" said Ellen, looking archly at her companion, and 
arranging a truant curl that had escaped from its fellows to steal a, 
kiss from her rosy cheek, 

" Yes, Ellen, without you this world woiild be to me a desert; but 
with you, were it one, I could fancy it a paradise." 

" What a charming imagination you must possess, Mr. Everett.'' 

" What a sweet creature you are, Ellen." 

"Mr. Everett, be sensible if you please ; now just endeavor to be 
rational for one half hour." 

" For a bribe, I will, Ellen." 

" Well, sir, Xvhat must I give ?" ' , 

Everett put his arm around her delicate waist and stole a kiss from 
her pretty lips. She blushed, disengaged herself, and declared him a 
most impudent fellow. 

" Forgive me, Ellen : the temptation was so great that I could not 
withstand it ; by heavens, it was irresistible." 

" Well, sir, I shall excuse you this offence, on condition that you 
do not repeat it." 

" The condition is inadmissible ; you may take the kiss back 
again." 

" Mr. Everett, you promised to be sensible, if I understood you 
aright," 

" Yes, Ellen, and I will endeavor to fulfil my promise ; let us as- 
cend to the deck and enjoy the evening breeze." 

" With all my heart," responded the maiden ; and taking the prof- 
fered arm of her lover, they ascended the companion-way. 

How very foolish people think, speak, and act when in love ; we 
assert this fact from actual experience, and when we revert to 
these little errors, if they can be so called, we are really ashamed of 
the undignified part we have sometimes played in them. 

The breeze, though strong in the commencement, gradually became 
weaker and weaker, and by the time that the sun had set, it was 
nearly calm again; a dense fog came rolling on, impelled by the light 
current that still remained, and when it at length ceased altogether^ 
the vapor settled down so densely upon the surface of the ocean that 
it was impossible for those on board of the Scourge to see a cable's 
length ahead. 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 

You have been deeply wronged, and now shall be 
Nobly avenged before another night. 

MlRINO FlLIEEO. 

The continued ill health of Captain Bangor, together with various 
other causes, hastened the return of the Ganymede to the shores of her 
native island, long before her allotted time of service had expired. 

It was a sunny morning in June, when hundreds of people were 
seen lining the end of the island ojf Manhattan, awaiting to see the 
frigate get under way; there was a light breeze blowing out of the 
harbor, and the laree white clouds that were rising over the Jersey 
hills gave sure indications of its being stronger before the setting of 
the sun. ■ x 

The surface of the bay was alive with boats, the occupants of which, 
were resting on their oars, or plying them to obtain a position from 
which the vessel could be observed to the greatest satisfaction. The 
decks of the many crafts which surrounded the extremity of the island 
were crowded with human beings, and individuals were seen in the 
windows and on the tops of the houses on shore. 

The sailing of a man-of-war, in those days, was not so frequent an 
occurrence as it is at the present time, and it is, therefore, not to be 
wondered at that it caused the manifestation of so much curiosity on the 
part of the citizens of the place ; added to this, it was on the morning 
of a Sunday, when all classes of them were freed from the pursuit 
of their various professional avocations, and at liberty to saunter 
wherever inclination should direct them. 

Whilst the spectators were yet observing the movements that took 
place on board of the frigate, a column of white smoke darted from one 
of the gun deck ports, and the loud roar of a heavy piece of artillery 
swelled in the air with a concussion that seemed to affect the whole 
island of Manhattan. Before the echoes had yet died all away, a 
signal was hoisted at the extreme top of the forward mast, and there 
left to flutter in the breeze. Not long after this a single boat dashed 
off from one of the city wharves, and was seen pulling directly for 
the Ganymede. When she had reached the side of the frigate, all 
save two of her crew ascended the ladder that communicated with 
the deck, and she was then dropped more astern, and hoisted up to 
the davitts. Scarcely had this been accomplished, when two pon* 
derous spars, that projected from her sides at right angles with her 
hull, were seen to rise for a moment, and then swing gently in along^ 
side of it. 

Although there were perhaps five hundred men on board of the 
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Ganymede, not more than three or foar persons were as yet visible to 
those on shore. Two officers stood upon an elevation near the stern 
of the frigate, and a third was observed standing upon the bowsprit 
with his eyes turned to the water, immediately b^eneath the position 
he was occupying. Those of our readers who are in the least ac- 
quainted with the construction of large vessels of war, will have 
perceived at once that the height of the bulwarks obstructed the view 
from resting on those who passed to and fro between them, thus 
keeping up an air of mystery that well accords with their characters. 
Indeed, a person might suppose that the few forms visible above the 
hammock nettings constituted her sole occupants, were it not that 
reason would tell him that it required hundreds of men to perform the 
arrangements that are consequent upon the purposes and pursuits of 
a vessel constructed for the like ends. 

It was not long before the frigate was seen moving slowly ahead, 
and a confused tramp of men and clank of iron, that might have been 
heard for half a mile, indicated that they were gathenng in part of 
the cable in order to lessen the labor when the proper moment arrived 
for heaving up the anchor. At length this noise ceased, and the 
frigate was again stationary. Then a loud clear voice sang out through 
a trumpet, ^^Topmen aloft — courses, topsails and topgallant sails." 
Instantly the rigging became alive with human beings, hundreds of 
dark forms were seen ascending from the deck with the utmost rapidity. 
Some arranged themselves along the fore and main-yards, others 
ascended and extended themselves in the like mailner on the yards 
above, whilst a few remained in each of the platforms that are situated 
at the head of the lower masts. When every man had at last gained 
his proper station, another order was given, and they were all observed 
untying the gaskets that confined the canvas to the yards. ^^ Let 
fall," shouted the officer of the deck, and the huge sails were tossed 
simultaneously from the yards, and fell in graceful festoons along the 
masts ; then the men were seen descending from aloft with as much 
alacrity as they had but a minute before displayed in mounting, and 
in a very short space of time none were visible, excepting four or five 
who had remained above to effect some particular arrangements that 
demanded their immediate presence and attention. The lower corners 
of the topsails, or as they are more nautically termed, the clews, were 
hauled out to the ends of the lower yards, and when they had attained 
their utmost extension, thte ponderous spar, to which were attached 
their heads, began slowly to ascend, whilst at the same time the 
triangular jib rose upon the stay by which it is supported, and spread 
itself in the air. When the topsails had been mast-headed, or hoisted 
up as high as their perpendicular extent would admit, the topgallant 
sails were spread abroad in th& same manner, and with this the work 
of heaping canvas along the spars of the ship was for a while discon- 
tinued. 

The Ganymede was riding at the ebb tide, that is influenced by 

the current which was setting out of the harbor, and the breeze was 

blowing in the same direction. In oxdei, lYi^ix, Vo ^\^^^'^^\\Lft."^'i.^i;it 
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the proper course, all the sails upon the fore-mast were braced sharp 
on the larboard tack, and so disposed as to oppose their whole surface 
to the strength of the wind, whilst those on the main and mizen-masts 
were braced in a contrary way, and arranged in such a manner as 
not to be acted at all upon by it. The corner or clue of the jib was 
hauled over on the starboard side so as to throw the ship's head round 
to the left, and the rudder was also trimmed to assist in this disposi- 
tion. 

When these measures had all been concluded, the tramp of men 
and the clank of iron were again heard, and, in a few minutes, the 
ponderous anchor was seen rising slowly from the surface of the water. 
Then the huge fabric wheeled gracefully around, until she had placed 
her bows in the direction of the Narrows, when she commenced 
moving in a straight course ahead. The sails were also squared, and 
braced parallel to each other ; and the royal yards were sent aloft, 
that another and a higher sheet of canvas might be spread above the 
topgallant sails. 

The gallant frigate moved majestically through the broad bay, and 
other sails were added to those already set, so that long before she 
had gained half the distance between the Islands of Staten and Man- 
hattan, her spars were enveloped in a towering cloud of snowy duck. 
The multitude that covered the shores of New York, and the hundreds 
who were floating in their boats, still continued to gaze upon the re- 
ceding vessel, nor were their eyes withdrawn until she had passed 
through the Narrows, and was screened from view by the west end 
of Long Island. 

On the larboard side of the gun deck, forward of the bitts, a person 
was seated with his head resting between his knees, in an attitude of 
deep despondency. His hands and feet were shackled with heavy 
irons, and a marine, with a drawn bayonet, walked to and fro in the 
space before him. The soldier, after a few turns, stopped, and, gazing 
compassionately upon the attenuated form of the prisoner, he shooK 
him gently by the shoulder. The latter slowly raised his head from 
its recumbent position, and discovered the features of Spikes, pale, 
haggard, and bearing evident traces of disease. His long hair hung 
matted and disordered over bis forehead, and his beard had been 
unshaven for weeks. His eyes were sunken deep in their sockets, 
and their ga&e was dull and unearthly. The corners of his mouth 
were drawn down with aik iron rigidity that seemed to defy a smile 
to approach it, and his whole appearance bespoke a man struggling 
with bodily pain and mental misery. 

'* Were you asleep. Spikes ?" asked the marine, as soop as he had 
succeeded in engaging the prisoner's attention. 

"No, Ramrod, I haven't closed my eyes for three days,*' returned 
Spikes, in a voice husky and hollow with weakness and fatigue. 

"I thought as 'ow I would hendeavor to hentertain you with a little 
hedifying conversation, as a man suffering hunder such misfortunes 
as you 'ave upon you at present is werry needful of Slc^m^lVLVCl%^^^Xl^ 
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kind in border to cheer 'im hup and prevent 'im from sinking beneath 
the pressure of haccumulated and haggravated bevils." 

** Thank ye, Ramrod," returned the prisoner^ ** thank ye for ycir 
kindness. You're a good-hearted fellow, Ramrod, and if you wasn't 
a marine, there are bloody few that I'd rather hail messmate." 

The soldier's heart warmed at this encomium. 

'* I tell you what it is, Spikes, that 'ere hidea bin regard to the 
corps is butterly binconsistent. We are a hinwaluable body, and 
some of us are men of hacquirements and beducation, what 'as been 
reduced by hinconwenient and hiinfortunate circumstances.'' 

'VMaybe so, Ramrod, maybe so ; but I think as how you might 
have turned your hands to something else. I don't like to see a man 
stand up like a post, holding a musket as if it were lashed to him ; it 
don't look altogether ship shape.'' 

'^ Is that hall you 'ave to charge us with ? Is that hall the hocca- 
sion you 'ave for this hill feeling?" 

'*No, indeed, Ramrod, not by a bucket full ; you fellows eat a d— d 
sight more at one meal than a Christian man would in six." 

^< Heat more ?" exclaimed the soldier, opening his eyes in astonish^ 
ment. 

'^ Yes,, eat more ; there's Simpson, the purser's steward, who says 
he has to serve out three extra rations a man to you." 

**It is a hinfamous and hunfounded hexaggeration, hon 'onor, hand 
I shall take ittipon myself to call Mr. Simpson to an haccount for it, 
d — n me if I don't." 

^< What! you, a private, call the purser's steward to an account fcNr 
what he says aship-board ?" 

'* I mean hafter we are paid off. Oh, no, friend Spikes, I 'ave too 
much regard for discipline to say hanything out Jiof the way to Mr. 
Simpson 'ere ; I wouldn't do it for the world, no, hindeed. But when 
we are ashore once more, things will be different ; there will be some 
hequality then, and folks who 'old an 'igh 'ead aboard 'ere now will 
hunderstand their hown hinferiority. Between you and I, Spikes, 
there are some hoificers — yes, hofficers, who, if they dare hadress me 
on shore, I will, wery unhesitatingly, 'aul by the nose." 

"You better look out how you diddle with Simpson ; he's a d — 1 
of a fellow at a knock-down. I saw him lick thirteen men in five 
minutes and take a glass of grog atween each fight." ^ 

"Friend Spikes, men of beducation don't settle these haffiairs in 
that 'ere way. I shall compel Mr. Simpson to retract what 'e 'as 
badvanced in regard to the rations or meet me at ten paces. Yoa 
understand.'' 

" Yes, and he moreover stated as how that the admiral at Plymouth 
inquired how many marines ther^ were aboard afore he could make 
out the order for the provisions." 

" That 'ere is banother hinsinuation which 'e shall hanswer for 
hafter the ship is paid off*," said the indignant Ramrod ; " but I 'ope. 
Spikes, that you don't believe that 'ene feller, who only tells the truth 
by haccident." 
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"It arn't that alone, it arn't that/' said the tar; " I've seen a d— d 
sight of 'em myself, and knows 'em from clew to earring ; they are 
ft.d — d worthless set of vagabonds, that an't fit for anything but to 
clean bright work and pipe-clay shoulder straps." 

" Well, well, friend Spikes," said Ramrod, finding it useless to 
combat the prejudice of his companion, " we won't 'ave any 'ard 
words habout it." 

"I don't want to quarrel. Ramrod ; I only just give you a little bit 
of my opinion above board." 

" I know that. Spikes ; I hadmire candor ; that's the reason I didn't 
take any notice of Robert Block, when he expressed his opinion so 
freely t'other morning by calling me a jackass." 

As Ramrod finished the last sentence, an addition was made to the 

party in the person of a queer-looking individual, who bore in his 

left hand a certain iron instrument used for perforating holes in 

^timber, whilst his right was thrust in the dexter receptacle of his 

nether garment. 

** 'Owdo you stand it to-day. Spikes ?'' asked the new-comer, when 
he had attained a proximity that would enable him to converse in a 
low tone with the prisoner. 

" Bad enough, sir, bad enough. I feel weak in the timbers, and 
these bloody irons have chafed all the parceling off of my wrists and 
Ankles." 

"Ah, Spikes, if that hamiable and haccomplished woman, Mrs. 
Handsaw, was honly 'ere, she could render you the most inwaluable 
sarvice in the way of poultices and boluses; she's a famous 'and hat 
hanytbing of that kind." 

" There's nothing so soothing in hours of hillness,'' said Ramrod, 
** as the hattendance of an 'oman. When I was taken hill hat Ply- 
mouth, a lady of quality nursed me like an hadministering hangel, 
and I candidly believe that 'er hattention was the honly thing that 
saved my life.'' 

" I don't want anything o' that kind," said Spikes ; " if I was 
only out of darbies,'*' and had the privilege of knocking round about 
the decks, I'd soon gather in my slack again; but if that d — d infernal 
tyrant keeps me here a week longer, I shouldn't wonder if I parted 
my cable and went to Davy Jones; I've been dragging for a fortnight 
and havn't brought up yet.'' 

" Don't be down-'arted. Spikes, don't be down-'arted ; show a 
bluff bow to these head seas ; the gale can't last much longer. Stanley 
will begin to think that you 'ave got to be contented in limbo, and 
then he'll put you on duty again." 

"Yes, Spikes, Mr. 'Andsaw is correct, that is the hexact course 'e 
will pursue ; the hignoramus!" ejaculated Ramrod ; " 'ow galling it 
is, shipmates, to the feelings of men of hintelligence and heducation 
to 'ave a hunlettered tyrant hover them. If 'e was a hindiwidual of 
hany hacquirements whatever, it wouldn't be altogether so mortifying 
and hinsupportable." 

* Irons. 
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^' Mrs. Handsaw told me, at Portsmouth, that she believed 'im to 
be a d — d scoundrel, and I am now perfectly conwinced of it. He 
flogged the whole larboard watch last night because they went below 
before the relief was mustered." 

"'Orrible?" ejaculated the marine; "and he also threatened to 
lick the non-commissioned hoiBcers of the corps because Sticks, the 
drummer, didn't keep time with the music.'' 

"Yes, d — n him," resumed the carpenter; "he's worn out three 
sets of gratings at the gan^ay, and the bo'son's yeoman says as 
'ow be has made out requisitions for thirty pounds of white line for 
cat-o'-nine tails. And, moreover, d'ye see, he thinks as how he's 
bloody smart at worming ; he tried t'other day to find hout if you 'ad 
been spinning yarns about 'im to the chaps on the berth-deck. K 
there's hanything that hextraordinary female, Mrs. Handsaw^ despises, 
it is hinquisitiveness." 

"Yes," sighed Spikes, "I s'pect as how some chap has blowed 
summit that I might have said about his lubberly rascality ; and if 
these flippers were free, and I could find him out, d — n me if I 
wouldn't drive my fist through him, and get the armorer to clinch it 
on the other side.'' 

Ramrod turned a little pale, perhaps from momentary indisposition. 

"Whoever it was must be a d— d pitiful wagabond,'' ejaculated 
Handsaw. 

"Yes, that is hexactly my opinion," returned Ramrod; "and hif I 
could honly discover who it was, I wouldn't be a bit too good to put 
my bagnet into 'im." 

" I've been thinking," said Spikes, " as how it was some bloody 
marine ; a blue-jacket would hardly be guilty of the like.'' 

"Hexcuse me, Spikes," resumed Ramrod, experiencing at the same 
time another attack of brief indisposition ; " you are mistaken, I has- 
sure you — the guard 'ave hoU expressed the 'eaviest regret at your 
misfortunes.'' 

" I don't think it was a marine," rejoiped the carpenter. 

" I'll be qualified that it was not," said Ramrod ; " there's not a 
bindiwidual in the corps but what 'as a soul habove that." 

" Now, Spikes, I judges as 'ow that 'ere jack-i'-the-dust is the man 
what blabbed ; he has a maleelephant* look, as that hinteresting 
woman wery often remarks when she sees anybody with a 'omely 
countenance." 

"That is hexactly my opinion," said the soldier ; "I 'av.'ad my 
heye on that fellow hall halong, but I didn't like to say hanything, be- 
cause I might be haccusing the hinnocent hinstead of the guilty. 
}fo, d — n me! I wouldn't have said hanything, if Mr. 'Andsaw 'adn't 
expressed himself so hopenly. I'd rather suler bunder the haccusa- 
tion myself than be the means of wronging hany bindiwidual. But 
I tell you. Spikes, and you, Mr. 'Andsaw, and I 'ope this 'ere hinfor- 
mation won't go any farther, that that same feller and Mr. Stanley 'ave 

* Probably malevolent. 
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become mighty hintimate of late. I could say something helse be* 
side, but I won't, 'cause I might be mistaken in what I 'erd." 

The illness of Captain Bangor had been on a gradual increase 
since the Ganymede had departed from New York, but on the fourth 
day out, he grew extremely weak, and the doctor at length pronounced 
his recovery hopeless. He lingered, however, for two days, but on 
the morning of the third death put an end to his suffering. 

On the day following all hands were ordered to attire themselves in 
theii" best clothes, and the order was obeyed, but not with the cheer- 
fulness that had usually accompanied the like movement ; there was 
abloom upon every countenance, and the silence that reigned fore and 
aft the decks indicated that the crew felt but little desire to com- 
municate in their usual light-hearted mood with one another. 

At length the boatswain's pipe, followed by the solemn cry of *' All 
hands bury the dead," called the inhabitants of the frigate on the spar- 
deck, to prepare for that melancholy duty. The ship was reduced to 
her three topsails, spanker and jib. The colors of England were then 
hoisted half way between the deck and the spanker gaff, and the pen- 
nant, at the main-royal mast-head, was lowered a fathom or there- 
abouts from the truck. 

After heaving to, with the main-topsail to the mast, the body of the 
deceased commander was brought to the lee gangway, and covered 
with the flag, which he had supported amidst the dangers of ^' the 
battle and the breeze" for thirty arduous years. The funeral service 
was next read in presence of the assembled officers and men, and at 
the accustomed signal his remains were launched into the vast deep, 
an impressive illustration of the infinite eternity to which his soul 
had hastened but two days before. A prayer was then offered up for 
the deceased, and at its conclusion the main-topsail was again filled, 
and the frigate resumed her way through the water; the ensign was 
hauled down, the pennant hoisted to the truck, and after all the sails, 
which had been taken in previous to the ceremony, were once moi^ 
set, the officers and crew returned to finish whatever occupation had 
been interrupted by the burial. 

Stanley was now really and nominally the commander of the ship ; 
but this promotion, instead of rendering him more lenient to those 
under his command, only served to make him the greater tyrant. 
This new elevation had placed him still more without the sphere of 
his brother officers of the Gun-Room, and his hours were now spent 
in solitude* within his cabin, or alone and unattended if he promenad- 
ed the deck. It is true that he courted no intercourse with the rest ; 
but, on the other hand, they never made the slightest advances to any 
communion, saving that which might relate to matters of duty. 

It was an hour past midnight, when a form was seen to descend 
the fore-hatch ladder, and steal along the berth-deck until he arrived 
at that part of it where Spikes was confined under the charge of a 
sentinel. The soldier*who was at the time upon this post was sit^ 
ting down, resting against a gun-carriage, his mouth wide open, and 
his eyes firmly closed in sleep ; a noise not unlike the sound of a 
12 
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French horn was produced from his nostrils; biit this gentle music 
could not have lulled him to sleep, since it was not commenced until 
the senses of Ramrod had flown to the fairy land of dreams. '^ Hist ! 
Spikes, are you stirring ?'' whispered the individual, as he leaned ovec 
the bitts, and gazed upon the recumbent form of the prisoner, just 
visible by the dim light of a watch lantern that was suspended from 
a beam above, in order to enable the sentinels to observe the mover 
ments of those who might be placed under their charge. 
. "Ay — is that you, Block?'' answered the prisoner, rising softly from 
the deck. 

'* Is the soger asleep?" demanded Block. 

" Yes — you might have known that ; they generally go to corking 
five minutes after they relieve.'' 

" Yes — I didn't think of that ; but tell me. Spikes, how goes it with 
you ?" 

" D — d bad, shipmate, d— d bad ; I'm getting weaker every day. 
These irons are playing the d — 1 with my wrists and ankles, and want 
of a little drifting round is doing the rest of the work. The doctoj 
axed Mr. Stanley, yesterday, to take me out of limbo, and let me pull 
and haul a little, seeing as it was the only thing that would save my 
life ; but the d — d bloodhound said he'd be cursed if he'd do, any 
such thing ; and that I might die if I liked with my irons on, since it 
wouW save him the trouble of gibbeting me afterwards." 

"The infernal tyrant !'' ejaculated Block ; " but, Spikes, keep your 
head above water for a few days longer ; let us get well off the coa«t 
of America, and then, by G — d, he shall bite the deck, or my name 
ain't Block. There are three hundred of us all sworn to rush aft at 
the tolling of the bell and take possession of the ship." 

The eyes of the prisoner brightened, but not with the hope of being 
free ; that deep, deep glow was not called forth by so limited an an? 
ticipation. It was the flashing up of a revenge that lived in his soul, 
and sustained even life itself with its ardor ; a revenge, too, that he 
deemed would be gratified to its fullest extent. 

" Why not to-morrow. Block ? We are now eight days' sail from 
the coast." 

"But we have had head winds half the time, Spikes, No, no, not 
to-morrow; let us get well into the Atlantic first. We are yet in the 
track of cruisers, passing from Halifax to the West Indies." 

"Well, as you please. Block; but let it be as soon as possible; I'm 
sinking fast down here, d'ye see, and unless I can pull &nd haul a 
little,, 'fore long I shall go down by the run." 

" Hold on awhile longer; we've a fine breeze right aft, and in two 
days more we'll have put enough blue water 'twix us and the Amerir 
cas — two days more, shipmate. The d — d villain thinks he is tak- 
ing us all snug to England, in order to be strung up at the yard-ariB* 
but he'll find that sailors a'nt such d — d fools as they might be, if 
they do put their trowsers on wrong side out Sometimes when they're 
roused up in a hurry to reef topsails." 

"J believe that's his drift, Block; he wants to get peaceably to 
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^rtsmouthy and then turn us over to the guard ship to be swung for 
mutiny." 

"I know it Woody well ; some chap has blowed the gaff, and being 
as how he wants hands to work the iship, he keeps dark; but d — n 
my rigging if he don't be as much mistaken as Paddy was when he 
took the jackass for a humming*bird." 

<*The lads tell me that he's a d — d sight worse now than when he 
was first luff^and that the cats are kept going as regular as the ship's 
time-piece." 

A slight noise interrupted this discourse, and on raising their eyes 
they beheld Captain Stanley, within six feet, gazing with a fiend-like 
expression upon them both. Their glances for awhile encountered 
each other, but at length Block crept under the bowsprit and disap- 
peared up the fore-hatch ladder. Stanley advanced, and looking first 
at the sleeping marine and then at the prisoner, he demanded of the 
latter the name of the man that had just left him, the light being so 
dim that he was not able to distinguish his features. 

^^ You must find it out by your matthymatticks," said Spikes, sud- 
denly. 

"D d scoundrel!'' muttered the ofiicer through his clenched 

teeth, and, turning to the unconscious marine, he took hold of hi^ 
collar, and gave him a shake that might have served to wake the dead 
from their slumbers, were such a cause subject to the like effect. 

Ramrod started to his feet ; and when his eyes met the ferocious 
glance and saw the frowning brow of Mr. Stanley, the color forsook 
his cheek, and he became as pale as this paper upon which we write. 
His knees knocked crazily together, as if his strength was forsaking 
him, and the cold sweat started from his forehead in streams. Turn- 
. ing his head first to the right, and then to the left, as if he expected 
something horrible to menace him on either side, he at length faced 
his enraged commander, and muttered in most piteous accents a dole- 
fal— " Oh.!— oh !— oh !— oh f— oh !— oh !" 

^/Is this the way you do your duty, marine?" demanded Stanley, 
still retaining his grasp of the delinquent's coat collar. 
" Oh ! — oh! — ob! — oh!" groaned Ramrod. 

*^ Have you never heard the articles of war read on board of this 
ship ?" 

«< Oh ! — oh ! — oh !" reiterated the terrified soldier^ shaking his head 
mournfully as he gave utterance to each exclamation. 

"Whoever shall sleep upon his watch,'' resumed Captain Stanley, 
quoting the article that applied immediately to Ramrod's misconduct, 
*^or otherwise* negligently perform the duty assigned to him, shall 
suffer death.'' 

9 

" Oh ! — oh ! — oh ! 'ave mercy on me, Mr. Levtenant — Captain — 
Admiral Stanley.'' 

"You d-<--d hundred and fiftieth part of a man!" exclaimed the 
officer, accompanying the speech with a very hearty shake of the crimi- 
nal's body, " who and what are you.^" 

" A tailor, sir— oh ! — oh !-— sir, a tailor — a very hunfbrtunate tailor.'' 
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Stanley gazed contemptuously upon the quailing form of the marine, 
and then turning aft, he sang out for the corporal of the guard. 

"Oh! sir, for God's sake, 'ave mercy on me!" exclaimed Ramrod, 
propping upon his knees, and holding up his hands in the humblest 
attitude of supplication. 
• "Silence, sir!" thundered forth the officer. 

"Oh! Mr. Captain Stanley, I was not asleep; no, sir — ^I hassfure 
you I was wide hawake — yes, sir, my heyes were hopen, indeed they 
were." 

" Hush ! d — n you. Here, you corporal of the guard, where are 
you?" 

" Oh ! sir, ^ave pity. I am a man of heducation and hacquirement ; 
but 'as been hunfortunate." 

" Corporal, put that scoundrel in double irons. And if I ever find 
another marine sleeping at his post, I'll cut the hide off of every man 
in the guard." 

Gunpowder turned pale at this threat, for he had been himself 
partaking of the comfort of a small snooze ; but feigning a vast deal 
of resentment at the delinquency of Ramrod, he sternly commanded 
him to hold out his arms, whilst he fixed on the manacles. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Yes 1 b«hold 
King James I the Douglas doomM of old. 
And vainly sought for near and far. — Scott, 

During the summer and spring months of the year, the coast of 
Newfoundland is subject to heavy fogs. These mists prevail, although 
not to so great ^n extent, all along the North American shores. They 
are formed generally during the night ; and are often wafted far at 
sea, where they remain until condensed by the warmth of the sun, 
or dispelled and carried off by some fresh current of air. 

During the prevalence of these fogs, the atmosphere is often so 
dense that it is impossible to distinguish objects at the distance of 
ten yards. This, of course, renders the navigation extremely danger- 
ous ; and the utmost precaution is taken by ships at sea to warn each 
other of their respective situations, if they are in latitudes much fre- 
quented by passing from one place to another : fi)r this purpose the 
bell is tolled, and the canvas lessened, so that in case they should 
come in contact but little damage might ensue. But, notwithstand- 
ing these prudent measures, many disasters have happened ; and our 
naval annals are fraught with calamitous incidents that have taken 
place along the coast in foggy weather. 

We left the Scourge becalmed in one of those dense elements of 
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haze that had been, probably, blown down from the banks of New- 
foundland. At that period, there was not the least progressive move- 
ment perceptible in the air. The ocean was, also, as still as it had 
been twenty-four hours before; and the breeze that had prevailed 
during a part of the day was rather the expiring sigh of a late tem-* 
pest than the first breathing of an interval of windy weather. 

About four o'clock in the morning, the first lieutenant of the 
Scourge, who had the watch at the time, was surprised by hearing 
a bell strike the hour, and the lengthened whistle and the hoarse 
voice calling the watch immediately afterwards. These sounds seemed 
to be but little distant ; and Randolph thought he could catch the indis- 
tinct and confused murmurs of a number of human voices. This might, 
perhaps, have been an illusion ; but independent of it, there existed 
sufficient evidence to assure him that the Scourge was in the vicinity 
of some vessel of war, which the thickness of the fog prevented him 
from seeing. Upon ascertaining this, he at once gave orders that 
the bell should not be struck on board; and that the men should 
preserve as much silence as possible, in order that they might remain 
undiscovered by the stranger. He also directed that the watch should 
not be summoned on deck in the usual manner; and that the men 
below in their hammocks should be cautioned when awoke to make 
as little noise as possible. 

After these measures bad been promulgated for observance, he sent 
below to acquaint Everett with the state of affairs ; and in a few mo- 
ments the commander emerged from the hatchway, to learn, in person, 
the circumstances that threatened them. 

Day was just beginning to break, as was indicated by the lighting 
up of the haze to the eastward; but it was only the earliest peep of 
dawn ; and to the westward, the blackness of departing night, added 
to the heaviness of the fog, still hung up a dark curtain to intercept 
the sight in that direction. 

" Everett, we are within a short distance of some man-o'-war. I 
heard them call the watch and strike the bell a few moments since, 
as plainly almost as if it had been done on board of the Scourge." 

"This cursed. fog will ruin us," answered the captain. "From 
what quarter did the sounds proceed?" 

" Here away from the southward. Hark ! I thought th^t I detected 
the hum of men even then." 

" If we don't get a breeze before long, daylight will discover us 
to them. We shall be in a sorry predicament if the stranger proves 
to be a line-of-battle ship, or heavy frigate." 

" He may be a Frenchman, or perhaps a Spaniard," observed Ran- 
dolph. 

" That is our only hope, unless the probability of deceiving him, 
if he be an Englishman, may be likewise denominated such. But 
we will soon see what he is ; day is breaking in the east. If I was 
not deceived, I felt a breath of air then in my face ; a cap full of 
wind would soon send us out of his reach." 
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"Yes, captain; but if he turns out to be a sloop-of-war, we wiD 
not make much objection to the contiguity." 

" At all events, let us prepare for hira, whatever he may be. I 
would much rather avoid an engagement, if it were possible, whilst 
the general and hi$ daughter are our passengers ; but we must fight^ 
if he proves an enemy — there is no other alternative.'* 

"None," said the lieutenant, holding up his hand to catch some 
indication of a breeze. 

"Are the guns double*shotted, fore and aft, Randolph?" 

" They ire." 

" Then have all hands sent to quarters, and have it done silently. 
We must remain undiscovered as long as possible. There is time 
enough yet before broad daylight to haul off a little, providing we get 
a breeze." 

Everett remained leaning on the sheer-plank, with his eyes fixed 
in the direction the first lieutenant had supposed the stranger to be 
situated, the light of day, in the mean time, increasing and render- 
ing the haze more and more luminous. At length a single stroke of 
the bell, which came clear and distinct to the ear, demonstrated to 
him that he had been searching in a wrong quarter for the object of 
his curiosity, and on turning his eyes in the direction of the sound, 
he saw a' confused and indistinct substance, which at first seemed like 
a mass of denser vapor than that which filled the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. As he still gazed, and as the morning advanced, the object 
became less and less vague, until the dim outline of a large ship was 
just observable, in places relieved and in places blended with the fog 
that enveloped her. So confused, however, was her appearance that 
it was impossible as yet to ascertain her class; but as the sun neared 
the horizon, the vapor became more and more transparent, and the 
stranger at last became quite visible to the eye. 

She was evidently a heavy vessel, but Everett knew that he might 
be deceived in her size, as ships loom much larger when seen through 
a medium of mist ; and it was not until the sun had wheeled his whole 
diameter above the line, which bounded the sea and sky, that he be- 
came convinced of the startling fact that the Scourge was lying 
under the guns of a heavy frigate totally exposed to. the sweep of her 
broadside, without any hope of escape on the one hand, or sufficient 
strength to make a successful resistance on the other. 

The privateer, amidst all her narrow escapes and daring exploits, 
had never before been placed in a situation of such imminent danger. 
Within point blank range of the battery of a forty-four gun frigate, 
without a breath of wind, or any hopes of it, for everything above 
and below held out the languid assurance of a continued calm, her 
escape might truly be deemed hopeless and impracticable. 

Whilst Everett was yet gazing upon the stranger, a broad sheet of 
bunting ascended to the extreme end of his spanker gaff, and though 
there was no wind to unfold it, the colors at once assured Everett that 
it was the ensign of Great Britain. 

The reader, if he has n^ver been at sea, or otherwise obtained the 
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information, will please to know that when one ship hoists her flag. 
It is a signal that they expect any one, or as many as may be ih 
company, to reciprocate the courtesy. Amongst merchant vessels an 
infraction of this civility is productive of little or no consequence to 
the delinquent, but when a man-of-war shows her bunting to a mer- 
cantile ship, or one of her own character, if inferior in size, and is 
not immediately responded to, she generally evinces her displeasure, 
and commands. what she at first requested by discharging a piece of 
artillery at the hull or spars of the impolite offender. The reader 
will, then, perceive how necessary it was for the Scourge to foUow 
the example of the more poweriiil stranger. 

^^ An £Dglishman, by Saint George?" exclaimed Randolph, who 
stood once more by the side of Everett. '* Of what nation do you 
choose to become a citizen now, sir?'* 

** Of Spain, good Randolph," replied the commander; and in a 
minute afterwards the Spanish ensign hung drooping firom the peak 
of the privateer. 

Although the fog had diminished in density since the rising of the 
sun, a thin smoky mist still rested upon the water, and prevented the 
eye from discerning the lesser features of either ship with anything 
like accuracy ; the outline was perfectly defined, the spars, and sails, 
and battery were also visible ; but the atmosphere was still too hazy 
for the eye to discover the true proportions of their difierent parts. 

**By heavens!" said Everett, turning to his first lieutenant, while 
his voice and manner betrayed a sudden excitement ; ** either I am 
toost egregiously deceived, or yonder frigate is the Ganymede." 

"The Ganymede!" exclaimed Randolph, with apparent trepida- 
tion; "then, indeed, our case is desperate. But are you certain it is 
her? The fog has not entirely cleared away, and you may have been 
mistaken." / .§ 

"No, no," said Everett, shaking his head with a bitter smile ; "1 
have lived on board of her too long for that. Would to God that I 
•were mistaken!" 

"What is to be done?" demanded the lieutenant, after a painful 
pause, during which his companion kept his eyes fixed upon the frigate 
in a species of stern and thoughtful contemplation. 

" What can be donis, Randolph, under the guns of a double-banked 
frigate, without a breath of wind to enable us to get without the range 
of her battery?" 

" May we not play the Don with success? Those Englishmen seldom 
possess the wisdom of Sobmon. We have deceived them often be- 
fore, and I think it would not be anything remarkable were we to 
do so again." 

" The Scourge has been too long and too often in yon ship's com- 
pany for her not to be as familiar to the eyes of her crew as she 
herself is, at this moment, to mine own. No, no, Randolph, if we don't 
get a breeze in fifteen minutes we are lost." 

" They are. lowering their quarter-boat ; we may expect a visit. 
Shall we let the men remain at quarters, or dismiss them?" 
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<' Dismiss them, by all means, and entertain the officer >¥ith some 
plausible story. Tell him we are from Cadiz, bound to the Havana. 
he discreet, Randolph, in all your remarks, for the faint hope that re- 
mains to us depends upon your success in this particular. If we can 
keep him in play until we get a breeze, we may be enabled to escape 
without much damage. But if they discover our indentity with the 
Scourge during this calm, we may at once cease to indulge in any 
expectations of getting off." 

., ^^ Captain Everett, I shall do my best to impress our English 
friends with the idea that we are what yon ensign bespeaks us to be, 
and if I fail, it shall not be for want of discretion. But, in the mean 
time, let me assure you that chance has not entirely deserted us; for 
you have observed that we are lying bows on, and in such a position 
that one ship can scarcely be known from another." 

^' And that, Randolph, is the only reason why we haye not yet been 
recognized by them. Had we been riding broadside and broadside, 
doubtless we should have been known before this, and all attempts to 
play upon their credulity would be fruitless. But here comes their 
boat ; caution the men to remain perfectly silent whilst the strange 
officer is on board ; and, and as my presence would frustrate our de- 
signs, I shall stay below during the conference." 

Randolph went forward to issue some necessary mandate, and Eve- 
rett stood with folded arms, gazing upon the approaching boat. There 
was a shade of care and anxiety upon his brow that it was seldom 
seen to wear — a g]oom that was unusual to its expression. Once he 
turned in the hope of feeling some breath of air upon his cheek, but 
the expectation was vain ; and, heaving a sigh, he sought the privacy 
of his apartment. 

When the English officer stepped over the gangway, he wa^ re- 
ceived by Randolph witb^ll possible politeness, and invited to walk 
below. This, however, the officer urbanely refused, and, proceeding 
to the after part of the deck, they conversed together for some time. 
Randolph had the advantage of the stranger, in having a more 
thorough knowledge of the Spanish language, and his success in some 
measure depended perhaps upon this proficiency. As it would be prolix 
to detail the conversation that took place between them, we hope that 
the reader will be satisfied to learn that the English officer was com- 
pletely deluded, and, wishing Randolph a fair breeze and plenty of it^ 
he passed into his boat, little thinking that he had been treading the 
deck of the famous vessel that had, for so long a time, baffled the 
pursuit of his country's cruisers, and committed so many ravages upon 
her commerce. 

'^Our stratagem has been thus far successful," said the first lieu- 
tenant, as Everett reappeared upon the spar-deck; "your former 
shipmate believes us to be a very honest Spaniard upon a very honest 
errand. But I have news for you. The Ganymede is returning to 
England, and under the command, too, of your friend Stanley." 

"And where is Captain Bangor at present?'' 
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'^ In heayeni perhaps. He died a few days since^ and left his first 
lieutenant heir to his title and authority.'' 

Everett was for another moment abstracted in thought, indulging, 
perhaps, in the reflections that the death of some friend or intimate 
acquaintance always creates at the first announcement. But he was 
suddenly aroused from this reverie by Randolph, who directed his 
attention to the movement of those in the boat. She had attained an 
equal distance between either ship, when the rowers suddenly ceased 
their labor, and the coxswain was observed pointing towards the 
Scourge, and conversing with the officer, as if he was detailing some- 
thing in connection with the vessel they had just left. 

" By heavens! they begin to suspect us!" muttered Everett ; and 
scarcely had he finished "speaking, when the lieutenant stood up in 
the stern sheets of the boat, and continued to scrutinize the Scourge 
for nearly five minutes. At length he seemed satisfied with his obser- 
vation, and, resuming his seat, the oarsmen again plied their oars, 
and, after a few strokes, the boat glided rapidly alongside of the 
Ganymede. 

'' We are no longer unknown,'' said the captain ; and, turning to 
the quartermaster, he ordered him to haul down the ensign that 
drooped at the peak. 

For a time^Everett paced the deck with the air of a man who had 
both care and sorrow heavy at his heart ; his arms were folded on 
his breast, and his eyes bent towards his feet. His brows con- 
tracted ; but more with intensity of thought than sternness ; and his 
lips firmly compressed. At times he would raise his eyes, and look 
wistfully across the surface of the still ocean ; but there was nothing 
in the prospect to gladden him, and he would again turn vexed and 
disappointed away. 

'^ Randolph," said he, at length, stopping short in his promenade, 
" has General Adair been on deck this morning?" 

" Until this moment he has not," answered the lieutenant ; " but 
be is witii us now," and as he spoke the general joined them on the 
quarter-deck. 

^^ How is this, gentlemen,'' said he, '^ a frigate almost within hail- 
ing distance of us?'' 

.Everett then took General Adair aside, and they conversed for 
some time together in words that were audible to none but themselves. 
The tone of Everett was low and stern, and his gestures were bold 
and passionate. That of the general appeared at first calm and col- 
lected ; but, after they had communed for some moments, the manner 
of the latter changed to one of persuasion, which finally relapsed into 
entreaty. 

"No, General Adair, I cannot," said Everett, warmly; "nor 
would I for worlds — no, sir; I shall defend my ship until I have not 
one drop of blood to spill in her behalf." 

" George, George, this is folly, this is madness. Why will you 
sacrifice your own life and the lives of your crew to an act of such 
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Utter rashness ? Why will you rush h^ddlong into inevitable destruc- 
tion ?'* 

"Heavenly Father! general,'' said Everett, interrupting his com- 
panion with much emotion, "is it not better for us all to die nobly 
defending our ship than to perish ignominrously, perhaps upon her 
very yard-arms ?" 

" Everett, Everett, have I not promised you" — here the voice of 
the general sank to a whisper, and the remainder of the sentence re^ 
mained unheard by all, save him for whose ears it was intended. 

" Tempt not mine honor, general, with such a promise," exclaimed 
Everett ; " I must not — I dare not — I cannot — my conscience would 
curse me ever afterwards, and my future life would be a bitter re- 
proach, a torture to me. Never shall the Scourge be surrendered to 
an enemy whilst I have strength to strike a blow for her freedom. 
Nay, general, interrupt me not — it is useless to plead against my de- 
termination — it is as immovable as are the pillars of Hercules them- 
selves." 

" Hot-headed young man !'' exclaimed the general ; " and are you 
determined to perish without an effort to preserve your life ? Recol- 
lect'' — and his voice again softened into a whisper. 

Everett listened with the utmost attention ; the words of his com^ 
panion had struck some tender chord, and when he esse^ed to speak, 
he was nearly choked with grief. It was evident, too, that the gen- 
eral's conversation was distressing to himself, for it was broken by 
frequent sighs, that seemed to rend his very heart-strings. 

" General," said Everett, when the former had finished speaking, 
and his voice was calm and low, "take that cutlass, and run me 
through ; but, for God's sake, I implore you not to make that request 
of me. I cannot grant it consistently with my duty to my country, 
to my brave officers and crew, or to myself. Ask it of me no more ; 
the Scourge must not be yielded without an effort, and I will lay 
down my life, if God wills it thus, in her defence." 

The general was silent, but it was the silence of sorrow. " Will 
nothing," said he, at length, " change your resolve ?" 

" Nothing ; it is immutable.'* 

The father of Ellen turned away, and striding the deck for a mo- 
ment, in order to calm the agitation of his feelings, he descended tto 
the apartment of his daughter. Everett, in the mean time, continued 
to pace the quarter-deck, lost, apparently, in thoughts of a deep and 
distressing nature ; nor was his self-communion disturbed until Ran- 
dolph broke in upon his reflections by informing him that another 
boat was approaching from the frigate. 

The morning had now cleared off beautifully, the thick damp vapor 
had been dissolved by the warm influence of the sun, and the thin fumid 
mist that remained^was changed by his beams into an atmosphere of 
a golden hue. The ocean seemed one vast sheet of polished silver, 
and the sky above had repudiated its azure for a chaste and delicate 
purple. The whole scene was one of placid calmness ; gentle, se- 
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ene, and enchaDting ; bat' ah ! how little did it sympathize with the 
feelings of many who looked out apon its peacefal splendor. 

^^Will yoa remain on deck?*' asked the first lieutenant, as the 
frigate's boat neared the gang- way of the Scourge. 

** Yes, Randolph, it is useless to attempt further di^raise. See yoa 
not that they are taking their tompions out already, and listen! they 
call their men to quarters." 

And even as Everett spoke, the roll of the drum and the whistle 
of the fife came loudly along the surface of the silent sea. 

Randolph again received the English lieutenant, but in a difierent 
language from that he had spoken at his former reception. Nor could 
either of them suppress a smile, as they doffed their caps at this 
second meeting. 

"Really, sir," said the stranger, "I feel myself in duty bound to 
accord you a compliment for your ingenuity. I was most completely 
deceived, I assure you." 

** You do my poor talents infinite honor," replied Randolph, with a 
graceful inclination of the body. 

" Indeed, sir, where it not that the build and rig of your beautiful 
ship are so well known on board of us, I should have still believed 
you ^ La corveta El .Guerrero, que salio de Cadiz, tres semanas ha, 
para la Havana.' " 

Randolph smiled at this recapitulation of his own words. 

" And what do you believe us now to be?" asked he. 

" The Scourge of the Ocean!" replied the stranger. 

"Your judgment has not misled you this time, Mr. Bruce," said 
Everett, coming forward from a part of the deck where he had, until 
then, remained unobserved. 

*'My dear fellow!" exclaimed the Englishman, embracing his 
former shipmate with heartfelt cordiality. The greeting was mu- 
tual. Everett met his former friend with a smile; and though it was 
a melancholy one, it nevertheless attested the pleasure that he derived 
at the meeting. After the fir^t burst of feeling was over, they con- 
versed for a time upon niatters distinct from anything that becomes 
our duty to relate, and when at length that subject had been ex- 
hausted, a silence succeeded which neither seemed disposed, for a 
time, to interrupt. 

"Mr. Bruce," said Everett, at last, " doubtless I know your errand. 
You have come for the purpose of requiring me to Su|;render my ship 
as your prize, and my followers and self as your prisoners ?" 

*' Such, Mr. Everett, is the unpleasant duty that has devolved upon 
me. Would to God that it had fallen upon another." 

"No matter, no matter, Mr. Bruce," answered Everett, with an 
air of a man whose mind is half abstracted from what he may be 
uttering; "no matter; I never could think the less of you for dis- 
charging any official obligation that might be incumbent, although the 
performance of it should be distressing to me in the extreme.'* 

"Thank you, Everett, for this noble sentiment," returned Bruce; 
"and yet it is no more than I expected from you. But now, since 
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you have guessed my errand, what reply is it your pleasure that I 
should convey to the commander of the Ganymede ?" 

*' I am not individually qualified to answer in a case where the in- 
terests of so many beside are at stake," said Everett; *'it is neces- 
sary that I should consult with my officers and crew upon this sub- 
ject before I can make any terms whatever. But if you will take 
General Adair and his daughter on board of your ship, by the time 
you return I shall be prepared to answer you.'' 

** SiTf it shall be done — my boat is at their service,'' responded 
Bruce. 

**Then, if you will excuse my absence for a few minutes, I will 
inform them of your courtesy." 

The English officer bowed an acknowledgment, and Everett, after 
scanning the heavens for a moment, descended the passage that con- 
ducted to the main cabin of the privateer. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

Come one, come all I this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I. 

Lady of the Lake. 

Ellen stood up, mute and motionless as a statue, whilst her father 
related the hopeless situation of the Scourge, and the unalterable de- 
termination of her young commander to defend her to the very last 
extremity; and though the young girl neither wept nor sighed, there 
was a silent eloquence in her countenance that bespoke her grief in 
terms that appealed more forcibly to the sympathies than could the 
most flowery rhetoric that feeling has ever yet prompted to human 
utterance. She listened with that calm despair that sits like an incu- 
bus upon the heart, gnawing the tendrils that bind together its dearest 
affections, and crushing with an iron hand the happiness that existed 
there, that sorrow might take up its abode, in its regions, unthreatened 
and undisturbed. 

As soon as the general had finished the narration, he once more 
sought the spar-deck ; and Ellen, after remaining for a moment silent 
and heart-broken, sunk in tears upon the sofa. It was whilst she was 
yet weeping that Everett found himself in her presence. His en- 
trance was for awhile unobserved ; and he stood a moment in the 
door-way, regarding her with a look of melancholy admiration, doubting 
whether or not it were better to intrude upon her at a time like the 
present ; but, before he could resolve, she raised her eyes, and rising 
with a womanly dignity, she welcomed him to the apartment. 

*^ Ellen," said he, '^ it distracts me to see you so unhappy, when I 
must beheve that I have been the cause of all your sorrow. Would 
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to God that citcumstances had never thrown me in your way ; for, in 
truth, it seems as if I am doomed to bring down misfortune upon all 
with whom I am connected." 

"George, I have never once regretted our acquaintance," responded 
Ellen ; and there was something so touching in the soft tones of her 
voice that Everett stood gazing upon her with that calm adoration with 
which we should regard some beautiful angel from the world above. 

** God bless you, Ellen, for those woids. They have made me 
think myself less a villain." 

** Mr. Everett, how can you apply to yourself so harsh and so un- 
just an epithet?" 

" I have deserved it, Ellen — I have deserved it ; and from you too, 
Ellen." 

" Not from me, Mr. Everett; oh, never from me," answered the 
heart-broken girl, with a mournful accentuation. 

** Dear creature," responded Everett, passionately, " was it honor- 
able for me to win thy young and holy affections, when I knew that 
an exterminating sword hung suspended by a hair above my head ? 
Was it right that I endeavored to link thy fate with mine ? I, a hunt* 
ed outcast, upon whose head is set a price ? I, ^ho have been al- 
ready doomed to the most ignominious and disgraceful death that can 
possibly fall to the lot of the most hardened criminal ?" 

**0h! George, if you love me, hold," said Ellen, imploringly, 
" hold, for mercy's sake." 

" If I love you," continued he, ati'd his voice softened to a tone of 
the sweetest tenderness ; **you know well that I do, Ellen. But, in- 
deed, when I look upon you, young, beautiful and pure as you are, 
and reflect that I have even dared to conceive that passion for you, I 
am tempted almost to put an end to my own existence. I should 
have left you, Ellen, as I found you, without presuming to interest one 
to artless and lovely as yourself with a being so unfortunately circum- 
stanced as I was. Then, Ellen, you would have been happy. Some 
other, more worthy of yotir love than I, would have, perhaps, been 
blessed with it, and your life would have been one of bliss and con* 
tentment.*' 

"George, if those reflections are painful, I can at once remove 
them; for know that my heart* was fixed on you even before you 
were conscious that such a being as I existed." 

As Ellen made this confession, she blushed, and held down her 
head ; but the motive was its excuse, and she again raised her eyes 
calmly to those of her lover. 

"My guardian angel!" exclaimed Everett, gazing fondly upon tha 
beautiful girl, "guilty as I am, you will not permit me to criminate 
myself. Yet, Ellen, I deserve something at your hands, but not all 
this, not all this. Selfish as I am, Ellen, of your affections, I would 
willingly behold you bestow them upon another with whom you could 
be happy, although the transfer would make me miserable for ever.. 
Yes, Ellen, I would sacrifice life itself for your present welfare." 

"George," said the maiden, and she hesitated a moment, as if 
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doubting the propriety of what she was about to utter, "why not take 
my father^s advice, and throw yourself upon the clemency of " 

"Ellen,'' exclaimed Everett, interrupting the sentence and the 
word ; the tone, the expression was sufficient ; the maiden understood 
it, and proceeded no farther, 

"There exists no other hope, my father says,'* murmured Ellen. 

"He mistakes," said Everett, "there is yet hope for me and mine." 

"The Ganymede is infinitely superior in size and strength to this 
ship, George." 

"Yet, nevertheless, there is hope, Ellen." 

"Then, will it not be better for us to remain here?'' ai^ed the 
maiden. 

"No, no! indeed!" exclaimed Everett, shuddering at some thought 
that the question had raised in his mind; S^ no, Etlen, your father and 
yourself had better repair on board of the frigate." 

"Tell me, George," said Ellen, firmly yet affectionately, " and I 
conjure you by the love which you profess to entertain for me to an- 
swer me truly and candidly, do you think that after I leave you to« 
day we will ever meet again?" 

Everett paused ibr a moment ; and the maiden looked up in hieh 
face as if her very life depended upon his reply ; at length he broke 
the silence with the monosyllable^ "Yes!" 

The eyes of Ellen would not have brightened had she understood 
the true meaning of her lover's answer. 

"My father has said that you purpose defending your ship as long 
as you possibly can ?" 

" Such is my duty, Ellen." 

"And may you not fall in the discharge of it ?" 

"Perhaps so — perhaps not." 

"Oh, George, promise me to avoid danger as much as is consistent 
with your honor — promise me to do nothing rashly in this terrible 
conflict. Here, George, wear this ring; and when you look upon it, 
recollect that one act of imprudence endangers my life as well as 
your own. Think of me, I implore you^ in this approaching strife." 

"I will, by heaven !" exclaimed Everett, folding her to his bosom, 
and kissing her pale cheek with the vehemence of passionate but un- 
adulterated love. She lay in his arms, nor did she for a long time 
attempt to extricate herself. It was not a moment, then, to stand upon 
those fastidious ceremonies of social relation that are almost always 
the reverse of the human feelings, and they mutually indulged in the 
virtuous outpouring of their hallowed affection. 
/ The general's arrangements for quitting the Scourge were readily 
efiected ; and after taking an affectionate leave of the officers, he de- 
scended, in company with Everett, to the apartment of his daughter. 
Previous to this, however, he had conversed for a long time with the 
commander, and it seemed as if the subject was but the renewal or 
repetition of the discourse they had sustained a time before, for the 
general seemed to be urging something with all the eloquence he was 
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master of, whilst Everett ap]>areDtly rejected it, vrith the same nn" 
shakeable firmness that he had previously displayed. 

Ellen was conducted to the gangway by Everett ; and, though her 
veil prevented a glimpse of her countenance, tl^e low sobs that broke 
from under it betrayed at once that she was weeping. Her steps 
were tottering, too, and her arm trembled in that of her lover. 

The boat, which contained all that Everett loved on earth, at length 
shoved off, and he stood watching her as* she. moved through the still 
ocean, as a man who has lost everything that made existence sup- 
portable. A feeling of utter desolation came over him, and hope 
even sunk in the flood of grief that deluged his anticipations. Bitter, 
indeed, were his reflections as he gazed upon the little barque, and 
everything around him appeared to be forgotten; nor was it until 
Ellen and her father were hidden in the interior of the frigate that 
be shook off his meditations, and prepared himself to meet the emer-> 
gencies that threatened him. 

But as he turned and beheld his brave fellows watching his own 
features, to learn from their expression some indication of what was 
to follow, a gleam of stern satisfaction flashed ftom his dark eyes, and 
bis brow gathered into a contractibn of high and uncompromising de- 
cision. That abstraction and unsettledness that had characterized it 
but an instant before vanished as suddenly as shade before the sun^ 
and he stood up with the self-possession and intrepidity of a man con- 
fident in his might, and fearless of all consequences. 

For one moment he continued to scan his well-lined deck; his 
chest swelling with pride as his eye fell upon the many groups of 
hardy seamen who acknowledged no other superior than himself, and 
obeyed no other law than his mandate; who had pledged themselves 
to stand or fall with him in support of one cause, and who had already 
redeemed the pledge in scenes of death and peril too often to give 
him now the slightest room to believe that they would shrink from the 
dangerous ordeal to which. he was about to subject them. 

''Beat to quarters,'' said he; and scarcely had the words escaped 
his lips, when the roll of the drum dispelled the doubts of the crew, 
and satisfied them at once of the intention of their coq^mander. The 
countenance of each man lightened up with satisfaction as he took his 
well-known station, and the good humor that was everywhere appa- 
rent about the deck was highly significant of the approbation they 
felt in the adoption of the measures which he had resolved upon. 

There was then a season of confusion, as the men hurried to and 
fro, or up and down to their respective places. But it soon subsided, 
and the declr again presented a scene of good order and regularity. 
Around each guti upon the larboard side, a certain number of the 
crew stood up, ready to work the ponderous machines, whilst the pis- 
tols and cutlasses that were thrust into their belts, or hung by their 
aides, indicated that they were prepared for another and a closer 
species of combat, when a change in the order of battle should render 
the heavy ordnance useless. Nearer the centre of the spar-deck, 
and equidi^tiint from each other, stood the officers of the different di- 
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TisionSy armed in the same way ; and abaft of them all was Everett, 
his right hand grasping a glittering cutlass, and his left sustaining a 
speaking-trumpet. On his head he wore, in common with the crew, 
a massive leather cap, studded and bound with iron, which served to 
impart an artificial ferocity to his appearance ; and in his belt were 
confined a brace of beautifully finished pistols, the handles of which 
were curiously inlaid with silver. 

Battle-axes and boarding«rpikes were strewed promiscuously about 
tlie deck, and matches were smoking at every gun. A number of 
buckets were piled about the fore-mast to be used in case the ship 
should take fire during the action, and the pumps were cleared so as 
to be ready for instant use. In a word, every preparation was made 
for immediate battle. 

More than once had Everett and Randolph scanned the whole cir- 
cle of the horizon, in the hope of catching some precursor of a breeze, 
but as often was the search unsuccessful ; not the slightest rufile was 
to be seen on the bosom of the ocean, and the sky was nowhere 
dotted by a single cloud. 

"If we do not get A breeze before many minutes, the little chance 
of escape that remains to us is at an end," said Everett to his first 
lieutenant in a whisper. 

I *<It is indeed," retorted Randolph; "but here comes the frigate's 
boat again." 

When Bruce once more gained the deck of the Scourge, he stood 
for a moment surprised at the formidable array which it presented, 
nor did eith'er of his companions interrupt his survey by speech or 
gesture. 

"You surely do not intend to fight the Ganymede, Mr. Everett," 
said he, at length, turning with astonishment towards the commander 
of the ship, who bad thus far enjoyed his wonder with silent gratifi- 
cation. 

" I surely shall, if attacked by her, Mr. Bruce.'' 

" Great heaven ! Everett, you are not in earnest, I trust." 

"I am in truth, yet I shall not be the aggressor. The first gun 
shall not be fired from the Scourge. If the frigate suffers us to take 
advantage of the first breeze unmolested, I shall be glad ; but if not, 
we must defend ourselves as we best can." 

" Why, Captain Everett, it is madness, perfect madness. What 
success can your light carronades have in opposition to nearly treble 
their number of longthirty4wos?" 

" Carronades, if you recollect, Mr. Bruce, are more eflTective at a 
short distance than a longer gun." 

" And you are really resolvedto fight us ?" said the English officer. 

"You see we are at quarters!" retorted Everett. 

"Will nothing dissuade you from this rashness?" said Bruce. 
" Think, Everett, of the lives that will be unnecessarily lost in this 
conflict ! You cannot hope to oppose a fi>rty-four gun fngate with so 
small a ship as this ? Think of " 

^^ Nay, Mr, Bruce^your remonstrances are useless," said Everett, 
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iDtemipting the Englishman ; '^our determination is not to be undone. 
Better die nobly here than disgracefully upon the scaffold." 

"My mission is then ended," said the officer. "Adieu, Everett; 
may Grod protect you in the strife that must soon follow!" 

And so saying he descended to his boat, and was in a moment after 
seen pulling swiftly towards the Ganymede. 

The two vessels were so situated that the Ganymede could bring 
her whole broadside to bear upon the Scourge, whilst the latter could 
bring but her two stern chasers to return the fire. This disadvantage 
was, however, soon removed by Everett, who ordered his men to get 
out a 9wee)), and bring her parallel with the frigate. When this had 
been effected, the crew returned to their quarters and silently awaited 
the further mandates of their commander. 

It was now a moment of breathless interest on board of the Scourge ; 
not a word was spoken by any one, and each man expected every 
moment to bear the thunder of the frigate's battery ringing upon the 
air; but for nearly a quarter of an hour after the arrival of her boat 
alongside, she remained without evincing any disposition to com- 
mence hostilities. 

During this interval, Everett continued to promenade the quarter- 
deck, with the stern calmness of a man who has resolved on some 
daring act of peril, and who only awaits a particular event to call 
forth his energies to its accomplishment. At times he would stop and 
gaze upon the British frigate, as if he would fain learn w^hat engaged 
the attention of those on board of her, and then turning away, he 
would sweep with his eye the whole extent of the horizon, with a 
vain endeavor to detect in some small cloud the indication of a com- 
ing breeze. 

"Randolph," said he, at length breaking the universal silence that 
had for a time prevailed, "I am at a loss to know the meaning/of this 
inactivity on the part of the enemy. Think you that they design to 
let us escape them ?" 

"No, indeed, sir; they have no such charity in their intentions; 
they are doubtless confident of capturing us, and are deliberating as 
to the shortest method of doing it." 

"They shall find that a more difficult task than they imagine," 
responded Everett; and even as he spoke the deafening report of 
twenty pieces of artillery rang through the startled air, whilst at the 
same time the crash of the shattered timber, and the shower of splin- 
ters that flew from the spars and hull of the Scourge, indicated the 
perfect accuracy with which the guns of the frigate had been pointed. 

JEverett sent his eye along the deck to ascertain the loss sustained 
by this discharge, and then raising the trumpet to his lips, he gave 
forth the order to fire in a voice that must have been heard even on 
board of the Ganymede. The captain of each gun applied the burn- 
ing match to the priming, their thunders burst upon the ear, and 
their terrible missiles darted with the speed of lightning upon their 
devastating errand. The eyes of Everett turned at the same moment 
towards the frigate, and a gleam of satisfaction flashed in their depths 
13 
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as he contemplated the havoc that was made by this well-directed 
discharge. 

Then the battle became less regular and more confused; the guns 
were loaded %nd fired with all possible expedition, and without any 
regard to that order that had marked the first broadside. The men 
cheered one another as they worked the ponderous carronades, and 
the officers stimulated them by exclamations of commendation upon 
what they had already effected. It was not long before the deck of 
the Scourge became thick with smoke, and as there was not a breath 
of wind that might remove it, it grew denser and denser with every 
discharge, until the men could scarcely distinguish one another at the 
distance df ten feet ; but this did not prevent theni from continuing 
the work of death. The guns were charged and discharged with as- 
tonishing rapidity, and when at last the vapor became so thick as to 
shut out the frigate from view, they were pointed and fired at random. 

The guns of the Ganymede were in the mean time creating terrible 
ravages on board of the Scourge, and although the cloud of smoke- 
prevented their effect from being seen, the crashes that attended their 
discharge was a sufficient evidence of their success. 

The foremast had been shot away by the board, almost at the first 
broadside of ^he Ganymede, and, as the action continued, spar after 
spar was torn from the remaining masts, until the Scourge presented 
the spectacle of a shattered and dismantled wreck. The confusion, 
too, that attended her destruction, was horrible. The thunder of her 
artillery, the curses and imprecations of her crew, the yells and 
groans of the wounded and dying, the hoarse shouts of the officers, 
and the crash of her falling yards and masts, blended in one frightful 
chaos, that would have appalled the soul of a demon, did he not par- 
take in that fierce excitement that robs even death of its terrors. 

Everett stood on the quarter-deck, cheering his crew, until his 
voice had become hoarse with exertion, and lending, at the same 
time, an attentive ear to everything around, in order to learn, if pos- 
sible, each event that transpired of consequence to the issue of the 
conflict. The firing of the frigate suddenly ceased, and though it 
was for a time unobserved by the crew, Everett at once detected it, 
and placing the trumpet to his mouth, he thundered forth the order to 
be silent, in a voice that swelled high above the din of the battle. 
Almost instantly the confusion ended, and nothing was heard but the 
low moans of the wounded, who had vainly attempted to stifle their 
cries of pain at the mandate of their commander. 

Slowly the smoke wreathed upward, and when at length it had left 
the deck unobscured, a horrid scene was presented to the eye ;^ all 
along, from forward aflt, lay the wounded and the dead, the former 
writhing in agony and perishing with thirst, and the latter stretched 
out in the cold slumber from which they should never again rise ; 
more than half the crew had been either killed or disabled, and the 
remainder were seen standing about the guns, their faces blackened 
with powder, and the sweat rolling in streams down their discolored 
foreheads ; the scuppers were running with blood, and the spars and 
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Ibulwarks were every where, bespattered with it. Here and there some 
poor wretch was heard supplicating his shipmates to put an end to his 
misery by dispatching him at once, whilst others, who had a little 
strength .remaining, were seen crawling towards the bridle ports, that 
they might precipitate themselves into the sea and thus put an end to 
their sufferings. 

"My brave fellows,'* muttered Everett, contemplating the slain 
before him, whilst he clenched the hilt of his cutlass with a grasp of 
iron, " you have paid dearly for your devotion to the cause we have 
engaged in ; and my gallant ship, too, the once beautiful Scourge of 
the Ocean, that has borne us so often triumphantly along the sea, is 
now a shattered, blackened, unmanageable hulk/' 

When he had, in this strain, given vent to his feelings, he turned 
towards the frigate, and his brow clouded with passion, his nostrils 
dilated, his teeth clenched, and his bosom heaved a sigh that seemed 
to rend his very heart in twain ; but while he yet gazed, otheV recol- 
lections came over him, a softer and a sadder expression chased away 
the angry spot from his brow, and the current of his mind, instead of 
dashing madly on, like the foaming cataract of the mountain, glided 
slowly and peacefully, as the calm, murmuring stream of the forest. 

"Ellen!" ejaculated he, "angel of heaven! are you now thinking 
of him who adores yoif?'* 

When the dense bank of smoke that enveloped the Ganymede dur- 
ing the action cleared away, it discovered her in almost as crippled 
a state as was the Scourge herself Her mizzen-mast had been shot 
away a few feet above the deck, and her fore and main-topmasts, to- 
gether with their attendant spars and rigging, were floating con- 
fusedly alongside ; her bulwarks were sphntered and carried away in 
many places, and several of her guns had been dismounted, and 
were for the present rendered totally useless. Her firing had been 
discontinued in consequence of her having drifted too far around to 
bring her broadside to bear upon her adversary, and it was evident 
from preparations that were being made on board of her, that they 
had conceived some other design for capturing the Scourge, and were 
now making ready to carry it into practice. 

"They are tired of heaving iron," said Randolph, as he joined 
Everett upon the quarter-deck, "and are going to better their suc- 
cess by boarding." 

"Let them come on," said the commander, while his eye flashed 
threateningly; "let the dogs come on ; I would rather grapple with 
them than not. There are sixty or seventy of us yet remaining, and 
they would find it no easy matter to get possession of this deck, 
if we mustered but half that number. We are strong yet ; strong 
enough to revenge our Qomrades, if not to defend our ship. Let 
them come on." 

" We shall, indeed, prove a dear won prize," said Randolph. "It 
is incumbent upon us to live victorious or die defeated. It would ill 
become us, who have been the very terror of the seas, to yield with a 
common struggle." 
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"Tell me, Randolph, my good, my brarve, my noble friend, have I 
done right in assuming this terrible responsibility, or should I have 
surrendered with a reliance on the hopeless clemency of Great Britain? 
Have I dealt justly towards our followers, think you?'* 

"Your course is the only one that would have been entitled to their 
approbation," responded the lieutenant; "they were clamoring for 
battle even before you decided upon it." 

"Then I am content!" exclaimed Everett, gazing with a stern 
triumph across the water. 

Whilst they were yet standing in converse, three armed boats 
swept around the bows, and three more around the stern of the frigate, 
and commenced pulling in an extended line for the Scourge ; but five 
of them, however, reached their destination ; the sixth was sunk by 
a Well-directed shot discharged by the hands of Everett himself. 

At length they surrounded the Scourge on every side, and giving 
forth one loud shout, they essayed to clamber over her bulwarks; the 
fore, the main, the mizzen chains, are alive with them; some crawl in 
through the ports, others over the bowsprit ; some mount by the gang- 
ways, whilst the greater part spring over the hammock nettings., In 
vain the followers of Everett attempt to repel them ; their superior 
force renders them irresistible; they pour in from every quarter like a 
flood, and the deck is already deluged with them ; still the crew of 
the Scourge are nothing daunted; they fight manfully, knife to knife, 
and hand to hand. Everett is there flashing his bloody cutlass in the 
air, and sweeping through the host of enemies like some fierce spirit 
of destruction. Randolph is by his side, too, doing wonders. But 
what avails the few when opposed to the many? 

Then swelled the curses of infuriated men, the cheers, the threats, 
the yells, the groans, the clashing of steel, the crashing of pikes, the 
rush, the fall, but above all this was heard a voice crying out for the 
crew of the Scourge to fall back upon the larboard quarter. Slowly 
they retired, retreating backwards, and giving blow for blow in their 
retrocession. Their enemies follow them up step by step, and when 
they had come to a stand, the fight was renewed with increased fury. 
There are not more than twenty of the crew of the Scourge on their 
feet ; but they are a host in strength and courage. Everett is at their 
head, the blood is streaming down his face, from a gash in his fore- 
head, and his cutlass is dyed to the handle with the same red fluid ; he is 
hoarse from cheering, weak from exertion ; the foes press hotly around 
him, and he is down; Randolph stands over him, brandishing his 
sabre and hurling death amongst the ranks of the foemen. 

One shout, one rush, and the few who remained of the gallant crew 
are hurled to the deck and trodden under feet. The strife is at an 
end, and the Scourge of the Ocean is in the undisputed possession of 
her enemies. 

They pause, pale, breathless, and enfeebled, and wiping the sweat 
from their brows, join in one continued shout ; but it arose hoarse, 
weak, and discordant, and seemed more the wailing of the cursed than 
tbe proud huzza of victory. 
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The cloudless sun still showered down his dazzling rays. The 
winds yet slumbered in their caverns, and the ocean was as calm as 
if the passions of man had never dared to profane its surface with 
deeds of bloodshed and crime. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

But .vainly seems the Dane to seek 
For terms his new-born love to speak, 
For words save those of wrath and wrong 
Till now were strangers to his tongue. 

Harold the Dauntless. 

The boats of the frigate at length returned, but with not more fhan 
half of those who had one short hour before set out on that fearful 
expedition ; the rest never again beheld tha decks of the Ganymede. 
The wounded of either party were brought on board, but the dead 
were left upon the bloody theatre of their mortal strife. 

Only twelve of the hundred and fifty brave men that the day before 
trod the decks of the Scourge survived the conflict, and even some 
of them were wounded beyond all hope of recovery. There were no 
acclamations put up on the return of the victors, no joyous congra- 
tulations; for the loss was even heavier on board of the frigate than 
it had been with her adversary; nearly two hundred of her crew had 
perished in the action, amongst whom were many of her very flower 
and chivalry. It was, indeed, a dear-bought triumph, and every one 
pursued his duty sadly and silently, without once openly indulging 
in those feelings that are the general result of hard-earned success. 

The Scourge was left in a sinking state. She had been torn and 
shattered between wind and water by the guns of the frigate, and 
when the boats shoved ofi* from her, there were four feet of water in 
the hold ; and long before the sun had arrived at his meridian height 
the crazy ship went down, carrying alike the bodies of those who had 
been slain in her assault and of those who had died in defending her. 

The waters of the Atlantic were for a moment agitated as she 
disappeared from their surface, but they soon closed up and subsided 
into their original calm, as if they scorned to be moved by anything 
that bore the marks of the hands of man. 

The duties of refitting the ship were at once commenced ; the wreck 
was cleared, a jury mizen-mast rigged, new spars and sails sent aloft, 
and before night drew her starry curtain round the scene, the Gany- 
mede was once more in a condition to pursue her voyage. 

The feelings of Ellen during the battle were too agitating for 
description; every gun that was fired from the frigate caused her heart 
to palpitate with affright lest it had been the messenger of death to 
Everett, and each shot that was returned from the Scourge made her 
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tremble for the safety of her father, who, despite her entreaties and 
remonstrance, had gone upon deck to observe the action. Pale, trem- 
bling, and breathless, she knelt, and while the cannon was thundering 
over her head, her prayers were imploringly offered up for the preser- 
vation of those' she most loved on earth. 

Suddenly her devotions were interrupted by a noise from without. 
She arose, the door of the apartment was thrown open, and the corpse 
of her father was laid at her feet. He had been struck in the left 
breast by a cannon ball, and had fallen to the deck and expired 
without uttering a groan. 

For a minute she continued to gaze upon his cold damp features, 
as if she could not realize the thought that her parent, who had been 
with her from her very infancy, and to whom she had spoken but a 
few minutes before, now lay lifeless at her feet. She put back his 
hair, kissed his damp forehead, grasped his cold hand in hers, and 
tried, by all the endearing words she was mistress of, to awaken his 
attention. 

"Father,'' said she. No answer came. "Dear father, speak to 
me ; speak, father, I implore you ; do you not know your own little 
Ellen, father?" 

She raised her eyes to those around, and her look was wild and 
unsettled. She tossed back her ^ark ringlets, and gazing again upon 
the corpse, the truth seemed to flash upon her mind, and uttering a 
piercing shriek, she threw herself upon all that remained of her fond 
and indulgent parent. 

Stanley, and the party who had assisted in transporting the body 
of the deceased general, withdrew, and the afflicted Ellen and her 
female servant were left alone to mourn for the departed. 

Everett had fallen from the stunning effects of a blow, inflicted by 
the handle of a pistol, and though wounded in several places besides, 
he had recovered strength enough, by the time he arrived at the 
frigate, to ascend her side unassisted. 

At the gangway, he was met by Captain Stanley, and for a moment 
the two stood regarding each other in silence, whilst the many varied 
emotions that agitated the minds of each served to fill up the blank 
of conversation. There was a scowl of hate upon the brows of Stan- 
ley, and his eyes glowed with the same expression, but Everett met 
his glance erect and firm, with a manly scorn upon his lip, and a 
frown of stern defiance in his countenance. 

"Young man," said Stanley, " your infamous career is at length 
ended, and you must now make up your mind to meet that punish- 
ment you so justly deserve." 

"I had hoped. Captain Stanley," and his breast swelled with 
indignation, "that my misfortunes would have shielded me from 
insult." 

"Pray, sir, what respect are you entitled to?" asked the captain 
of the frigate, with a vulgar sneer. "Were I to serve you as you 
merit, I would at this moment have you run up at the yard-arm, in 
compliance with the sentence which a court of justice has already 
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passed upon you. But no, sir, I will take you to England, in order 
that the women and children may see the renowned renegade, Everett, 
dangling from a common gallows." 

<< Shame!" exclaimed some one around; but though Stanley gazed 
angrily about to discover the speaker, he was unsuccessful in his 
search. 

"Insulting scoundrel!" said Everett, "would to Heaven that we 
were together upon the brink of some mighty precipice." 

"Sergeant of marines," said Stanley, "take this man below and 
put him in double irons." 

" Irons, did you say?" exclaimed Everett, trembling with rage. 

"Idid.'' 

Everett retreated a pace, and drawing a cutlass from its beckets in 
the bulwarks, before the spectators were aware of his intention, he 
advanced towards Stanley, who stood immovable with sheer fright. 
The suddenness of this movement disconcerted every one around, and 
the crowd for a moment gave way a step or two backwards. They 
soon, however, recovered their self-possession, and again advanced to 
interpose for the safety of their commander. 

" Hold off!" shouted Everett ; " I shall run this cutlass to the hilt 
in any one who dares to approach one foot nearer. Let me speak ; 
your captain is safe ;" and the crowd became at once silent and mo- 
tionless. 

"Captain Stanley," said Everett, calmly, "when I first seized this 
weapon, it was with an intent to sacrifice you. But, happily, I gave 
one moment to reflection, and now let me assure you that I would 
not offend my God by sending so polluted a wretch as you are into 
bis holy presence. There, sir," and he threw the cutlass upon the 
deck ; "I am unarmed, deal with me as you will ; but for the love 
of Him for whose sake I have spared your life, disgrace me not with 
manacles.'' 

Stanley was silent for a moment, but resuming, he said, "Mrt, 
Everett, you shall have your wish. Consider yourself confined to an 
apartment under charge of a sentinel." 

Everett bowed in acquiescence to this disposition. Stanley walked 
aft, and the crew broke and cleared the quarter-deck ; but whether 
the captain of the frigate was influenced solely by the appeal, or 
'^i^hether he feared to act in contradiction to the feelings of his officers 
and crew, is a matter that remained unknown to all but himself.. 

Two days have elapsed. The remains of General Adair have 
been committed to the keeping of the vast deep ; and the Ganymede 
is sailing swiftly towards the shores of her native England. 

The violence of Ellen's feelings had in a measure moderated ; and 
her agitation had subsided into a calm settled grief. With no com- 
panion save her servant, with whom she could hold no genial com- 
munion, she would sit brooding over her misfortunes, and weeping at 
times, as she thought of the severer trials which it had pleased Heaven 
to visit upon her. If the effects of misery were, indeed, capable of 
shattering the human heart, hers would have been broken long since ; 
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for there were few of the many who tread this vale of tears whose 
path had been more fraught with worldly ills. 

Her joys had all been blasted. Her hopes had all vanished at the 
very inoment when they appeared most flattering ; and the future 
promised nothing but a continuation of that woe she had so often 
experienced. 

She was alone in the world — fatherless, motherless, brotherless, and 
almost friendless — a young, beautiful and innocent girl, without one 
to protect her from the snares or insults of the profligate, or one to 
counsel her in the intricate ways of human emergencies. Her last 
Surviving parent had been torn from her by the hands of death ; and 
the man upon whom she had set her holy affections would, in a few 
short days, yield up his life as a sacriflce to atone for the laws he had 
so often transgressed. 

" What have I to live for?" would she exclaim, in the bitterness of 
her heart ; *' what on earth is there left for me ? Nothing ! nothing but 
continued misery !" and the reader can scarcely blame the heart-broken 
girl if, in moments like these, she was tempted to curse the hour that 
gave her birth. 

Ellen was silently indulging in the reflections incidental to her 
situation, when a slight tap was heard at the door of her apartment, 
and at the next moment Captain Stanley stood in her presence. Al- 
though this intrusion was far from being agreeable, she nevertheless 
desired him to be seated, with her usual politeness ; and drying her 
tears, she prepared to entertain him as well as she was able, under 
her present distresses. 

" Miss Adair," said he, " I have waited upon you in order to as- 
certain if I can be in any way serviceable to you — if there is anything 
necessary to your convenience which is yet undone." 

" There is nothing. Captain Stanley," answered Ellen, " nothing 
at present ; but^if I should need your good offices, I shall surely call 
upon you." 

*<Do so, Miss Adair; I shall be most happy to serve you in any 
manner possible. Nothing will gratify me more than the performance 
of any service that will tend to alleviate your present unhappiness." 

*^ I am very thankful for this kindness on your part. Captain Stan- 
ley." 

" The reverence I entertain for the memory of General Adair," said 
the captain, '^ renders it my imperious duty to oblige his daughter. 
Your father and mine. Miss Adair, were sworn friends." 

^^I know it sir," said Ellen; ^' I have often heard him speak of 
General Stanley in terms of the strongest attachment. They were de- 
voted to one another." 

^^ And should not^the children of such fathers entertain the same 
kind feelings towards each other? Should we not be friends also» 
Miss Adair?" 

^<I trust that we are, Captain Stanley," responded Ellen. ^'It is 
not my fault if we are not." 

^*2for mine.*- 
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'^ I may never have an opportunity of convincing you of this by 
circumstantial proof, sir," cpntinued Ellen, ** as those means are sel- 
dom granted to our sex ; but if my assertion is sufficient, I assure you 
it is moi^t sincerely and freely gi?en." 

"I need no more, Miss Adair," answered Stanley. "Yet, if you 
were so disposed, there exists a manner in which you can give a 
striking demonstration of it, and, at the same time, render me the 
happiest of my race." 

"How?" asked Ellen, after a momentary silence, during which 
she appeared both embarrassed and confused. 

^' By giving to me that hand which has been once promised as 
mine already," said Stanley, in a tone which he meant should be as 
soft and tender as possible. 

Ellen blushed and grew pale alternately; but, at length, deeming 
that Captain Stanley had been induced to this measure more from 
motives of friendship than interest, replied, "I am flattered, sir, by 
the honor you have offered me ; and, grateful as I feel for the feelings 
that prompted it, I must nevertheless decline it. Your kindness, how- 
ever. Captain Stanley, shall ever Jse remembered by me with emotions 
of gratitude.'* 

"You mistake me. Miss Adair. Much as I am interested in your 
welfare, this request has not been made from any impulse of friend- 
ship. There is no extreme, whatever, to which I would not go to 
serve you ; but believe me that no other feeling than that of real 
aftection has tempted me to ask yon in marriage." 

Ellen was silent, a tear started to her mild blue eye, but wiping it 
away, she mastered her feelings, despite of the agitating thoughts 
that rose in her mind. 

" Still, sir," said she, "I must persist in a refusal." 

"And may I take the liberty of asking your reasons. Miss Adair?" 
asked Stanley. H 

" You may, sir ; and though I do not deem it necessary to give 
them, I will, nevertheless, reply to you with candor. My affections, 
Captain Stanley, have been bestowed upon another." As Ellen made 
this confession, she blushed with maiden modesty ; but her eyes were 
not lowered for a moment, nor did her dignity at all desert her. 

"I have heard some rumors, Miss Adair, which I hope for your 
own credit, and for the credit of your father in heaven, are totally 
without foundation," said Stanley ; and Ellen, tremblingly, demanded 
what they were. 

"I have been told," continued the captain of the frigate, fixing 
his eyes upon the maiden, as if to read the truth or falsity of her an- 
swer in her countenance, "that you love this condemned outcast, this 
apostate, this traitor Everett. Is this true. Miss Adair?" 

Ellen sat for a time regarding Stanley in silence ; at first she was 
uncertain of a proper reply, but a moment's reflection fixed her deter- 
mination: and scorning in her nobleness of heart to deny her love, 
she answered impressively, "It is!'* 

"And is it possible," resumed Stanley, "that the daughter of 
General Adair, the last scion of a noble f^Lmil^^cwiV^ ^V^-c^^"^^ 
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idea of linking her fate witb that of a man who has been once sen- 
tenced to a disgraceful death, and who will before long meet that 
fate which he before found an opportunity to avoid ?" 

"Have you come hither to insult me, Captain Stanley?'' asked 
Ellen, assuming a lofty expression of offended dignity, with an effort 
that nearly broke her heart ; for even then she could scarce restrain 
her tears ; " if so, you should in mercy have waited until my father's 
^death was rendered, by a little time, less fresh in my memory. I have 
ills enough already pressing upon me, sir, without having their num- 
ber thus wantonly increased." 

" It was not my intention,'* said Stanley; somewhat awed by the 
manner of his fair companion, "to add to your misfortunes by either 
insult or reproach. I came here rather to advise than to upbraid you, 
Miss Adarr. I conceived that the fact of your having been left with- 
out a protector on board of my ship rendered it my imperative duty 
as her commander to act as one towards you, and upon the spirit of 
this responsibility I have been obliged to deal with you in a manner 
which, I am sorry to find, has giveff offence." 

"Forgive me. Captain Stanley, foFgive me," said Ellen, weeping; 
"I was too hasty; I spoke without reflection ; I was wrong; but, indeed, 
sir, I have so much to grieve me of late that I have become both 
fretful and irrational.'' 

Stanley sat gazing for a moment in profound admiration of the 
beautiful girl before him; but at length resuming, he said, "Miss 
Adair, I admit your excuse with pleasure, and am happy to know 
that my motives have been, by you, properly appreciated. I shall 
leave you in order that you may indulge, without restraint, in your 
feelings: but let me, at the same time, conjure you to banish that 
fellow Everett from your remotest memory." 

The captain of the frigate arose and departed; and Ellen, after 
attending him tdtthe door, returned to the sofa, and burst into an ad- 
ditional flood of tears. "Oh, George, George !" murmured the af- 
flicted girl, " what have I not suffered for your sake!" 

Stanley was fired with the loveliness of Ellen ; each hour that he had 
beheld her since her arrival on board served to inflame his passion 
more and more, until his whole soul was finally engrossed in love for 
his fair guest. He deemed that she could be easily won in her pre- 
sent situation, alone and unprotected by a father or guardian, 6n 
board of his own ship, upon the wide sea, subject to be visited by 
none but himself, arid compelled to look to him for any obligation she 
might stand in need of. But in this he was egregiously mistaken. 
Each visit that he made taught Ellen to despise him more and more, 
and when he at length became aware of her increasing dislike, he 
resolved upon the execution of a scheme that would both gratify his 
passion and revenge. 

"Yes," muttered he, as he brooded over his unholy design, " 1 

will, by heavens! and then this proud beauty will be humbled to the 

dust ; then she will implore me, with tears in her eyes, to save her 

Uvjn disgrace and infamy, by accepting that hand she has so peremp- 
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torily and contemptuously refused me ; then it will be my turn to play 
the tyrant ; and when she prays me, with the blush of shame upon her 
cheek, to repair her injured honor, shall I do it? shall I grant her re- 
quest? Yes, yes, I will; I am not so hardened a villain as to bring 
down perpetual ruin upon so lovely a creature; I will make her re- 
paration ; I will disgrace her first, and marry her afterwards." 

Such was the dark resolve conceived and adopted by Captain 
Stanley, as he paced the frigate's quarter-deck, a few days after the 
conversation we have just detailed took place. 

Everett and Randolph, the only ofiicers who survived the defence 
of their ship, were confined in the same apartment; and though re- 
stricted from communication with all on board, they were neverthe- 
less allowed free intercourse and communion of speech with each 
other. They were not, however, permitted to leave their prison, at 
the door of which a sentinel was always stationed, to enforce the re- 
gulations that had been given for their observance by the commander 
ot the frigate. 

Everett was pale and dejected ; he had been for one hour lost in 
thought, during which time Randolph had whistled a hundred dif- 
ferent airs for lack of some better employment. 

"What the d — 1 makes you so gloomy this evening?" at length 
said the latter, shifting his position, and placing both of his feet up 
against the bulkhead^ 

"My meditations, Randolph." 

"Then, pray, don't meditate any longer, or your silence will ren- 
der me as melancholy as you are yourself. What were you thinking 
about all this time?" 

"In truth, I was speculating upon my misfortunes, Randolph." 

"And what have you realized from the speculation?" 

" Nothing but a chain of miserable reflections." 

" Then, at best, but a series of shadows have repaid the labor of 
your mihd." 

" At best, nothing more," replied Everett; " but tell me, Randolph, 
is this gayety you have always on real or affected ? I should sup- 
pose that your present situation would, at times, dispossess you of this 
levity." 

" Everett, adversities neither astonish nor yet depress me. I have 
been inured to them from my childhood up ; they have formed the 
leading features of my life; I have always been the very plaything of 
misfortune ; the very sport of every ill wind that whistled past. When 
then they occur, I suffer them as a matter of course ; as something 
that is concomitant with my existence ; nor do I allow my spirits to 
be at all influenced by any tendency they may have." 

" Yours is an enviable disposition, Randolph, since there are but 
few men who cannot submit to evils with anything like fortitude." 

" I am something of a predestinaria^, Everett, and believe that all 
of evil or good that happens to a man during his mortal career is not 
the effect of chance or circumstance, but that it is marked out at his 
birth. Now I know that I am destined to be hung: such an end 
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VTM predicted as mine, when a mere boy, by divers old women in 
Virginia. But I am not downcast on that $iccount ; it would be absurd ; 
• it is my destiny, and I must fulfil it, as must every other individual 
that breathes the breath of life. It would be foolish for any man to 
weep because he knows he must one day die, and it would be ec^ually 
foolish for me to be downcast, because I must shortly pay that debt 
which all men owe, and which all men must liquidate. Man is the 
author of half of his own unhappiness; when it is caused by imma- 
terial events, it is his own feelings which render him miserable, not 
the circumstance itself, and it rests at his own option whether or not 
he suffers his sympathies to be enlisted in the like cases." 

^^ Randolph, you have some of the wildest theories in your brain 
that have ever yet been suggested to the mind of any human being. 
This is infinitely worse than the comet story." 

It was with such light conversation that Randolph endeavored, at 
times, to dispel the gloom that had of late possessed the imagination 
of his companion. But though Everett would occasionally listen with 
attention, and smile at the wild ide^s of his fellow prisoner, his 
thoughts would soon seek their more natural course, and he would 
again relapse into melancholy. 

Everett had much to grieve him. The woman he loved was a 
voyager on board of the same ship, and yet he was denied the pleasure 
of either seeing her or holding any communion with her whatever. 
Her father was no more, and she was now an unprotected orphan, 
without one to whom she might confide her joys or her sorrows. 
. Sometimes, too, he would think of the opportunities which only Stan- 
ley possessed of meeting her daily, and a pang of jealousy would 
render his reflections still more bitter. 

Thoughts like these, apart from those that his own particular mis- 
fortunes had given birth to, were in themselves sufficient to make him 
unhappy. But, when the whole force of all the evils that threatened him 
combined, it was but human that he should yield to their united 
efforts. 

*'Ours has been, indeed, a brief career," said Randolph; "the 
laurels we have won will soon fade, and mankind, in a few years, 
will cease to remember that two such beings as you and I ever ex- 
isted. No page of history will transmit our achievements to posterity ; 
no verse of song will awaken men's recollection of our patriotism ; 
no tear will be shed at our martyrdom, and no feeling of regret will 
be called forth at our remembrance; the wind and the rain will alone 
sigh and weep over our sepulchres. But what care we for the in- 
gratitude of mankind ? what heed we their opinions ? The pride, 
the glory, the riches, the splendor ; in fact, this world itself is but a 
shadow.'* As Randolph finished speaking, he turned to observe 
what effect his discourse had produced on Everett; but to his morti- 
fication, he became convinced that his companion had not attended 
to one word of what he had been saying. Determined, however, that 
his eloquence should not be entirely thrown away, he dijj^cted him- 
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self to the sentinel, whom he saw listening, with the utmost attention , 
to every syllable he had uttered. 

"Is it not so, marine?" asked he. 

"Yes, sir," responded Ramrod, clearing his throat for conversation. 
" Yes, sir, hit his hundoubtedly a shadow, because we see it hexplained 
in that way by the heclipses of the moon ; but still," continued he, 
with the manner of a man who advances some well-grounded hypo- 
thesis, and then brings forward its inconsistencies to combat the au- 
thenticity of its establishment; "but still, there hexists a difference 
of hopinion as to that, for you know the himmortal Shakspeare says 
that *hall the world's a stage.*" 



. CHAPTER XXIX. 

There we stand, 
Woundless and well ; may Heaven's high name be bless'd for 't. 

Decker. 

It was night, and the wash of the waves as they dashed against 
the bows of the frigate was the only sound that broke in upon the 
stillness of the hour. The watch below were wrapt in profound slum- 
' ber, and that part of the crew whose turn it was to remain on deck 
were either lost in musing or engaged in whispered conversation with 
their associates. 

The soldier upon whom had devolved the duty of guarding Spikes 
was fast asleep, and Block was again at the side of the prisoner. 

"Shipmate, are you any better to-night?" 

"No,'' responded Spikes, and his voice was as sepulchral and 
hollow as that of a dying man ; " my life is running out like the 
sands of an hour-glass, and I have scarcely strength enough led to 
run up an ensign." 

The appearance of the prisoner corresponded tut too truly with 
his words ; his face was pale and emaciated, and his eye was often 
dull and unmeaning; his limbs had become stiff and attenuate, and 
he seemed to be one whose existence just wavered between life and 
death. 

** To-morrow, Spikes," said Block, "to-morrow your irons shall 
be off, or three hundred of us will share 'em with you. Everything 
is ready to rush up at the signal, and as the boatswain pipes to sup- 
per, one of us will ring the bell, to let the lads know the time has 
arrived." 

The eyes of the prisoner brightened with satisfaction, and his 
features for one moment became highly animated. 

" Did you explain to the chaps what I told you last night ?" asked 
Spikes. 

" Yes, but they all guessed as much before," replied Block. " PU 
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be d — d, shipmate, if we are to be weathered by any such a lubber 
as be is. Sailors a'n't got much larning, to be sure, but they can 
always manage to tell a ship from a shallop, as far as their eyesight 
sarves them." 

"Did you draw the charges?" asked the prisoner, clinging to the 
subject that most interested him. 

" I did, Spikes ; there's not a piece on the gun-deck, from the cabin 
bulkhead to the bridle ports, that has as much powder in it as you 
could flash upon the point of your knife." 

** To-morrow, you say?" ejaculated the prisoner, thoughtfully. 

" To-morrow, at supper time," responded Block. 

" Shipmate," said Spikes, looking earnestly in the face of his com- 
panion, " will you do me one little favor?" 

" Ay, Fred, a dozen of 'em, if you like; but jist let us have a drift 
of what you want." 

•" It's only to send a hand here to knock off these irons when the 
bell is rung; that's all, Bob." 

" I'll do it myself, Spikes, I'll do it myself. I s'pose as how you 
want to see how we'll manage the thing, and so you shall. And it 
'11 be done in a seaman-like fashion, Fred. Half o' the lads are to 
rush into the steerage and ward-room, and put the officers in darbies, 
while t'other half is to take possession of the spar-deck." 

" I hope. Block, that there will be but little blood spilt in the matter, 
as the thing can be just as well done quietly as not," said the prisoner. 

"Yes, yes. Spikes, I've spoken to the chaps on that same subject; 
they'll be marciful, Fred. I don't suppose there'll be any shipped 
off except Stanley and the marines, and you know that '11 be no great 
matter, seeing as how we'd have to put *em out o' the ship anyhow." 

Ellen was gazing out upon the tossing sea, dreaming in sadness 
over her ruined hopes and blighted affections, when her meditations 
were broken off by the entrance of Captain Stanley. It was at once 
evident to Ellen that he was excited by indulgence in wine. His 
cheek was flushed, his eye unusually sparkling, and his gait some- 
what unsteady. Advancing to the sofa on which she was seated, he 
placed himself beside her with a freedom that he had never before 
exercised in her presence. This boldness quite disconcerted the 
maiden, who Was, in her present situation, constrained to treat him 
with politeness and urbanity, whether in accordance to the dictates 
of her feelings or not. 

"You were contemplating the ocean. Miss Ellen. May I ask if 
you derive any pleasure in looking forth upon a wide waste of blue 
water ?" 

"I do, sir. There is a loneliness in the prospect that harmonizes 
well with my own thoughts." 

" Then why not make it your home. Miss Ellen? Upon its broad 
surface, mistress of a gallant ship, with every comfort and luxury of 
the land, and possessing the love of a man devoted to you in all 
things, you would soon learn to forget the shore in the happiness you 
should realize upon the ocean." 
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There succeeded a momentary silence before Ellen responded. The 
words of Stanley had given rise to a new train of thoughts; and when 
they had all passed in brief/ review before her, she sighed and said, 
"Alas, Captain Stanley, I can be happy nowhere." 

" Nay, Miss Adair, you must not speak thus. You, so young, so 
beautiful, so accomplished, have it ever in your power to mould your 
own fate at will." 

Ellen made no reply to this ; and Stanley sat gazing passionately 
upon her for nearly a minute, during which time she had remained 
lost in thought, her eyes bent upon the floor, and her hands clasped 
upon her knees. 

" Miss Adair," said Stanley, at last breaking the silence, " I have 
sought you once more to endeavor to soften your heart towards me — 
to tell you that I love you to madness — that I adore you, and that I 
cannot exist without you." 

"Oh, Captain Stanley, for the sake of heaven, cease this subject. 
I have before told you that it was distressing to me. Then why will 
you persist in adding to my aflSiction by such ill-timed importunity?" 

"Nay, Miss Adair, I must at least be heard. If you do not grant 
my supplications, you should at least listen to them." 

"Well, sir, if you compel me to it, there remains no alternative 
except submission ; but, indeed, Captain Stanley, it is extremely 
painful to me — indeed it is." 

As Ellen spake she looked up in his face, with entreaty in her eyes, 
and t^e passion of Stanley received additional fire from the loveli- 
ness of that expression. 

" Miss Adair," said he, " no angel in heaven was ever more beau- 
tiful than you are at this moment." 

^llen blushed, and was about to quit her seat ; but her sense of 
courtesy prevailed over her inclinations, and she remained. 

" No man," resumed he, passionately, " since the creation of the 
world, has ever yet loved woman as fondly as I love you ; never. 
I could, Ellen, at this moment, fall down and worship you." 

" For mercy's sake. Captain Stanley, cease this language; it is to 
me both distressing and unholy," said Ellen, discomposed by the 
words and manner of her persecutor. 

" Nay, Miss Adair, listen to me farther. I have begged and pleaded 
in vain for your hand. I have done everything in my power to win 
you. I have tried all those arts that men use to persuade themselves 
into the favor of your sex, but in vain. Your heart is adamant, and 
neither tears nor prayers can move it to pity," 

" Captain Stanley, you cannot accuse me of cruelty in this case ; 
it is impossible for man or woman to turn their affections in every 
channel. If I do not love you it is no fault of mine. The feelings 
are not to be controlled as are our actions; they will exist in despite 
of all mastery." 

"Miss Adair, it is useless to reason with me in this manner. I 
love you to distraction, and you have spurned me from all hope of 
gently winning you, until I have become well nigh frantic. You 
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have bestowed your heart upon a wretched adventurer, who will soon 
expiate his crimes upon a gallows; and I, who have adored you with 
the most fervent devotion, am treated with contumely and disdain. 
Why is it thus? I am rich, of noble lineage, and your sex have called 
me handsome ; why then can you not transfer your affection to one 
who has treasured up all of his to lavish at your feet ?" 

"Captain Stanley," said Ellen, and her voice was firm and low, 
"I am a poor unfortunate girl, far, far from my kindred, without one 
to protect or comfort me. In pity, then, to my situation — in respect 
to the memory of him who was your own father's friend, discontinue 
a suit which is hopeless on your part, and grievous on mine. Seek, 
I implore you, some other who is more worthy of your attachment. 
Forget me, and you will yet live a life of happiness.'' 

•* Seek some other, did you say ? I might scour the world from 
pole to pole, and there is not one of all your sex, saving yourself, who 
would raise the slightest emotion in this too faithful bosom. Be happy 
without you ! Miss Adair, you mock me. No, no; you and you alone, 
of all womankind, I idolize. Be mine, then, Ellen, and I will be to 
you husband, brother, father and friend." 

" Impossible," said the maiden, with a mournful firmness, " impos- 
sible. Were I to become your wife, my days would be a thousand 
times more miserable than they promise to be as I am. I could never 
bestow upon you that affection which would be due to a husband ; 
and you, too, would become unhappy, perhaps, at my indifference. 
The duties of your noble profession carry you to many countrits, and 
amidst many people. The memory of me will, in a little time, be 
effaced amidst the novelties and excitement of your gay life; and 
you will yet meet some one who will repay your afiection ; for, indeed, 
sir, I never can." 

Stanley, for a few moments, spake not a word ; and, during that 
interval, a storm of passion agitated his bosom ; and when at length 
he so calmed his feelings as to be able to resume the discourse, the 
utmost effort on his part was incapable of removing its effect from his 
features. Like the waves of the ocean, that still dash on even after 
the winds have died away, even in the like manner his countenance 
continued to work from the influence of that hurricane of passion. 
Afterwards he seemed to be combating some resolve that had been 
previously fixed in his mind, and that he was now half afraid to put 
in practice; but, turning at length to the object of his love, he said, 
In a tone that quivered with fierce and contending emotions, " Miss 
Adair, I now ask you for the last time — will you be mine ?" 
** Never!" responded Ellen. 

" Then, by Heaven, hard-hearted beauty, let me assure you that 
you shall." 

"Shall!" exclaimed Ellen, in angry astonishment. , 

"Ay, shall — you shall be mine. Gentle means have failed me, 
but now I shall resort to others more effective. I have sighed at your 
Deet in vain too long ; but now I shall woo you in a sterner and a surer 
iiray. '^ 
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**What mean you^sir?" said Ellen, rising ; but at that moment 
Stanley caught hold of her arm and forced her to resume her seat. 

"Stay, proud girl," said he; "I have something to say to you." 

*' Unhand me, sir, or I shall call for assistance," said Ellen, vainly 
endeavoring to extricate her arm from his grasp. 

" Lady, do you recollect where you are ? I command this ship. 
Who is there on board of her who would dare interfere with my plea- 
sure ? I am a monarch here." 

Ellen burst into tears, but never before had she appeared so lovely 
to Stanley. Her long dark hair fell disordered over her polished 
brow, and whilst her sylph-like form was convulsed with emotion, 
the tears broke as a flood of diamonds through her delicate fingers. 
Any man on earth but Stanley would have, at that moment, fallen 
upon his knees, implored her pardon, and forever renounced his 
purpose. 

" Beautiful creature," said he, passionately gazing upon the weeping 
girl, "you have triumphed long enough; it is now my turn to play 
the tyrant. You have too long treated me with scorn ; this order will 
soon be reversed." 

"Leave me, sir!'' exclaimed Ellen, not yet understanding the dark 
insinuation contained in his speech ; " leave me ; your insults grow 
insupportable." 

" Never," said he, " until I have tamed the scorn your lip so well 
puts on ; never until I have stripped your bearing of that characteristic 
pride ; never until I have put a blush upon your cheek that nothing 
below can efface." 

" Monster !" exclaimed Ellen, springing up in despite of his efforts 
to keep her seated, while her breast heaved and her face glowed with 
an indignation that got the better of every feeling beside. If ever 
the fair girl looked like a celestial being, it was at that moment. 
There was a loftiness in her air, and a dignity in her attitude that 
seemed, indeed, more than human; and Stanley was, for awhile, 
even awed by her demeanor. 

"All that is very pretty. Miss Adair," said he, at last; "butt 
assure you it is perfectly useless — you are wholly in my power — we 
are here alone, and I have ordered the sentinel at the door to let no 
one, not even your own servant, enter, no matter what may take place 
within. It is impossible for you to escape me ; nothing on earth can 
save you from my embraces ; resistance is useless, and your cries, 
even if heard through two bulkheads, will not be heeded any more 
than the sighing of the tempest." 

The horrible meaning of Stanley's words flashed at once on the 
mind of the unfortunate maiden, and her countenance underwent a 
complete change ; the color fled her cheek, the fire her eyes, and she 
became as pale as a lily. 

" You do not," faltered she^ trembling like an affrighted fawn, 
" you do not, surely, intend me aught of dishonor ? The friend of 
my father in heaVen could scarcely design an act of ill towards his 
heart-broken daughter?" 
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^^ Your eloqaence is yaini . Ellen, yain as the wave that dashes 
against the rock. Your beauty has raised a storm in my breast which 
must be allayed; come, then, it is useless to struggle." 

As he spoke he caught her in his arms, but with the strength of 
despair she broke from his embrace and rushed towards the door ; he 

Eursued and caught her before she reached it, and she f«ll upon her 
nees in agony before him. 

*<0b! for God's sake, have mercy upon me!'' supplicated she, 
while tears of bitterness rolled down her faded cheek. <<Kill me ! but 
do not disgrace me ! Mercy, mercy. Captain Stanley. I will be 
your slave, I will be your wife, yes, I will be your wife, if you spare 
me from infamy.' ' 

Stanley paused for one moment as if in doubt, but the next con- 
firmed him in his purpose, and muttering, ^^ It is too late now, my 
angely'' he caught her again in his arms. 

<<God of Heaven, I invoke thy aid!" shrieked the maiden, and 
scarcely had she uttered the exclamation, when a noise was heard 
from without which sent a deadly pallor to the cheek of Stanley ; he 
paused and listened, but the same dread sounds continued. The 
ship's bell rang quickly, loudly, and violently, and the voices of hiin- 
dreds rose in angry clamor, like the waves when the ocean is tempest- 
tossed. Higher and higher swelled the storm, louder still ran^ the 
bell, and the clash of arms, and the curses and threats of a maddened 
multitude rose fearfully on the air. 

Stanley caught the meaning of all this as if by intuition, and de- 
positing nis struggling burden upon the sofa, he rushed towards the 
door that communicated with the deck ; but before he reached the 
threshold, it was burst open, and a figure entered which caused even 
Ellen, agitated as she was firom another cause, to start with horror 
and afiright. 

The intruder was Spikes, pale, emaciated, and covered with his 
own blood, which was flowing from a bayonet wound in his side. 
His head was uncovered, and in his right hand he grasped a cutlass 
that was red to the hilt. For one moment he stood regarding the 
object of his resentment, his eyes glowing with hate, and his brow 
black with revenge. Stanley was petrified with terror, nor did he 
attempt to move until Spikes advanced ; but then it was too late ; the 
avenger overtook him, and' plunged his weapon, still reeking with 
blood, up to the very guard in the bosom of his oppressor. As soon 
as he had done this, he relinquished his hold of the cutlass, and 
grasping him by the throat, they fell to the deck together. The 
captain expired with a groan. Spikes slowly raised himself upon his 
hands, and looking upon the features of his victim with a grim smile, 
he muttered, ^^Pay day has come at last !" and*fell lifeless across his 
breast. 

Ellen stood for a time stupefied at the bloody tragedy, which had 
taken place before her, and so completely was she absorbed in the 
horror it caused in her imagination, that for some moments she gave 
not a thought to the confusion that still prevailed on the deck. A 
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noise from behind at length arrested her attention, and turning about, 
she was 'clasped in the arms of Everett. 

^' Great God, I thank thee!" murmured the maiden, as she leaned 
her head upon the bosom of her lover, with all the fond devotion of 
her sex. 

" And I, Almighty Father, most fervently !'* exclaimed Everett. 

" What means this terrible; tumult, George ?" asked the maiden, 
as three long, loud, exulting shouts, swelled from hundreds of voices 
without, and boomed on every hand across the water. 

*' It means, Ellen, that the crew have mutinied, and are in pos- 
session of the ship. But fear not, for you are as safe from harm as 
if you stood upon the sanctuary of heaven." 

Everett turned to the bodies of the slain, and a tear stood in his 
eye as he grasped the cold damp hand of Spikes in his own. 

'^ Brave, noble, generous man," exclaimed he ; ^^ faithful in friend- 
ship, terrible in enfnity ; the world may, indeed, mourn in thee a 
hero.'' 

It was some time before Everett ceased to gaze upon the features 
of the dead sailor ; but turning at last to the body of Stanley, he said, 
" If the Omnipotent Judge forgives you as freely as I do, you will this 
night rejoice in paradise !'' 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Hail to the chief who in triumph advances. 

Lady of the Lake. 

The inom that succeeded the eve on which the transactions detailed 
in the preceding chapter took place was one of suipassing beauty. 
The sun was up in all his dazzling glory, and the blue sea tossed 
and sparkled as if it rejoiced in the splendor of his beams. The wind 
came freshly over the water, and the snowy clouds rose in the east 
to assure the grateful mariner of its prolonged continuance. 

The Ganymede dashed along the ocean under a pile of canvas ; 
but her bow was no longer directed towards the shores of England ; 
the breeze itself blew from that sea-girt island, as if to warn her away, 
and the gallant frigate was speeding before it, as if to seek an asylum 
in a land that lay farther west. 

Upon one side of the quarter-deck a crowd of sailors had assembled, 
and were engaged in deep debate ; and, on the other, Everett and 
Randolph stood, with the air of men who waited in expectancy of 
some particular event. At length, one of the most aged of the mari- 
ners advanced from his companions, and, taking off bis hat with that 
uncouth but sincere respect that a sailor observes when addressing 
an officer, he said, *^ Mr. Everett, there's a difference between rigging 
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a ship and commanding her ; now, although I know how every bit 
of running ringing, from the pennant halliards to the tacks and sheets, 
is rove as well as any skipper in his majesty's sarvice, I an't got that 
matthymatical knowledge that fits a man for a commander. Tve 
been speaking to the chaps, d'ye see, on this subject, and we've 
agreed as how it's better to deliver the ship up to you.'' 

"I am proud. Block,'' said Everett, bowing in reply, "of the con- 
fidence and honor your companions and yourself have been pleased 
to bestow upon me, and be assured that I shall exert my humble 
abilities to the utmost in discharging the duties of the office you 
have conferred upon me." 

" We know that, Mr. Everett," retorted the tar ; " we know that, 
sir; and I've only got one request to ax of you, which is that you will 
ship the prisoners on board of the first vessel we fall in with that may 
be bound to England. It are d — d unpleasant to have them with us 
after that bit of a squabble we had yesterday." 

" I appreciate your feelings. Block, and you may rest assured that 
your wishes will be comphed with — ^I will send them home at the 
earliest opportunity. But am I to understand that I am vested with 
authority to appoint my own officers ?'' 

"Of course," responded the tar, putting on his tarpaulin, and slap- 
ping it on the cr0wn with the palm of his hand in order to secure it 
more firmly upon his head. 

"Then, Randolph, by virtue of this power, I hereby appoint you 
my first lieutenant." 

" Sir, I accept the nomination with sentiments of pleasure ; but 
sufier me, at the same time, to assure you that you are in one sense 
mistaken^ since this is the second time you have done it." 

Not many years after the occurrence of the events we have so 
imperfectly chronicled in the pages of this narative, a stately ship-of- 
war, bearing the flag of the United States at her peak, rode at single 
anchor in the Bay of New York. 

She was on the very eve of departure ; her light sails were bent and 
sent aloft; the lower booms alongside; the capstan bars shipped; 
the topsail sheets and halliards stretched along the deck ; and, in a 
word, everything in readiness for tripping the anchor and making^ail. 
This event, however, was suspended for a time, and the officers and 
men were standing listlessly about the deck, awaiting the moment 
when their services would be required to free the ship from her an- 
chorage, and spread her broad sails to the freshening breeze. Whilst 
the business of getting under way was in this state of cessation, the 
door of the cabin was thrown open, and a lady, accompanied by two 
individuals in the full uniform of naval captains, came forth upon the 
quarter-deck. 

"Stay one moment, Ellen," said one of the officers, addressing the 
female who hung upon his arm, " whilst I say a few words to my old 
shipmates whom I see waiting there to greet me ;" and leaving his 
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wife with his companion in rank, he advanced to a group of sailors 
who had purposely congregated in the starboard gang^yay to arrest 
his attention before going over the side. 

^^ Ah ! Oakum, my noble fellow," said he, grasping the hand of a 
weather-beaten old tar, who stood forward a pace from the rest of his 
associates, as if he claimed a superior privilege to be first spoken to, 
which right, however, they did not seem willing to dispute, " how do 
you weather the ills of life ?" 

" Pretty well, Captain Everett," returned the sailor ; " pretty well, 
sir, considering as how I'm old, and not as quick in stays as I used 
to be; howsoraever, I gets ahead pretty well." 

^^ Do you find the duties of a boatswain tedious. Oakum ?" 

*< Not at all, sir— not at all." 

" The neatness of your rigging certainly is very creditable to you,'' 
said Everett, casting his eyes aloft as he spoke . 

The countenance of the old tar brightened with pride, and he, too> 
for a moment, surveyed the tall spars and their attendant cordage. 

^^ Ah ! sir, she's a sweet ship, and one that makes a seaman glad 
to look at. I never have seen but one to equal her, Captain Everett." 

" And that one was " 

" The Scourge of the Ocean," replied Oakum. 

^^ She was indeed a beautiful vessel," added Everelt, thoughtfully ; 
and, turning to another, he said, *^ And you, too, Block, have deter- 
mined to try it afloat again ?" 

" Yes, sir," rejoined Robert; " I have been veering and hauling too 
long on salt water to give it up at this late day." 

''Late, indeed," said Everett, gazing at the thin hoary locks of the 
naval veteran ; "it is time for you to be laying up in ordinary." 

" Not yet. Captain Everett ; my timbers are as sound as ever, and, 
though my upper works are a little old, they are strong enough yet, 
d'ye see, to ride out the storms of another cruise or two." 

After speaking in pretty much the same strain to them individually, 
he said, " Well, my lads, when you grow tired of the ocean, come to 
me, and I will give you a berth where you will have watch and watch 
below for the remainder of your lifetimes, and no fear of being turned 
out at night to reef topsails." 

Everett then rejoined his wife, and, after taking an afiectionate 
leave of Randolph, they passed into a beautiful twelve-oared barge 
that was waiting to convey them to the shore. The boat was pushed 
from the frigate's side, the oars fell with a con^mon splash, and in 
another moment she was ploughing the waters of the bay in the di- 
rection of the city. 

" How much," said a quee;r-looking individual, in the vicinity of the 
main-mast, as the visitors left the ship, " 'ow very much the captain's 
ifife puts me in mind of that hextraordinary female Mrs. Handsaw.'^^. 



There were few men who possessed more real happiness than George 
Everett. Honored for his brilliant and heroic achievements — respected 
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by his political opponents, for enemies he had none— admired for his 
private character— enjoying the highest office in the naval service of 
a grateful country — the benefactor of the poor — the friend of the 
stranger — ^the idol of his profession — the example of fathers to their 
children, his days must indeed have been blessed with content. 

Yeais had not in the least diminished his love for Ellen. True, it 
was not now that passionate devotion of youth — that feeling that is 
fired by external beauty, but an affection engendered and sustained 
by qualities which endure when beauty fades away ; and one that had 
too much of friendship in its composition to be eradicated, or even 
lessened by the circumstances of the world. 

With Ellen time had dealt gently, indeed — ^he had neither stolen 
the bloom from her cheeks nor the fire from her eye. She had been 
happy beyond her hopes — gratified beyond her expectations. She 
lived the affectionate wife — the fond mother — ^the warm friend — an 
ornament to society-*a pattern to her sex — and a blessing to the man 
she loved. 






THE END. 
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